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CORRECTIONS MADE IN THE LATER EDITIONS OF 
THE FIRST VOLUME. 


A ;^JOTiCR written under date of the 2^^rd Becciuher, 1871, appeared with the 
Tentli Edition, ‘ finch has heeii the rapidity of the demand for successive impres- 
‘ .viuns of tliis )>ook, that 1 liave found it impossible, until now, to correct at pages 
‘11, 66, and 75 three errors of »stateinent made in the former editions; and some 
‘ few other mistakes, not in themselves important, at pages 75, 80, and 81. I 
‘ take the oppoHunity of adding, that t1\o mention at is m5t an allusion to 

‘ the welhkmnvu “Penny’' aiol “ Saturday magazines, but to w^eckly periodicals 
‘ of some years’ earlier date rc»einbling tbom in form. One of them, 1 have since 
‘ found from a later meutbm by Pickens himself, was ]iresnmably of a less tvliole- 
‘ some aud instructive rharucter. “"I used,” he says, “ when I was at school, to 
‘“take in tlie Tcrrtjh ReyUkry making m^'self unspeaka)»ly miserable, ami 
‘ “frightening my very wits out of my head, for tlie small charge of a penny 
‘ “weekly; wliich, considijring that there was an illustration to every number 
‘ “ in wiu<’h there was always a pool (d* Idiiod, ami at least one body, was cheap,” 

‘ An obliging cotres pond cut writes to me upon my reference to the FoX‘Un<ler- 

* the dull, at ]>p, ; “Will you pcianit me to say, that the house, shut uj> 

‘ “and almost ruinous, is still to be found at the bottom of a curious and most 
‘“precipitous court, the cu trance of which is just past Salisbury-strect, . . . 
‘“It was once, I think, the ap]>roueh to the halfi>cnny boats. The house is 
‘ “now shut out from the Mater-side by the Embankment,”/ I proceed to state 
in detail what the changes thus referred to were. 

The passage a) >out James /Lamert, beginning at the seventh line of p. 11, now 
stands : ‘ His chief ally aud cneounigcr in those displays w'as a youth, of some 
‘ability, much older than himself, naaied James Lainert, stepson to Jus mothers 

* sister and therefore a sort of cousin, who waus his great patron and friend in hi^>> 
‘ childish days. IMaiw, the eldest dattghter of Charles Parrow, himself a lieutenant 
‘ in the ut^»y, hact for her first husband a commander in the havy called Allen ; 
‘ on wdioHc death by drowming at liio Janeiro she had joined j her sifter, the navy- 
.‘pay clerk’s wdfe, at Chatham; in which place she subsequently took for Imr 
‘second husband Doctor Lamei’t, an army-surgeon, wdiose sou Janies, ev^en itfter 

he hatl lioen sent to Sandhurst for his education, continued still to visit Cliathani 
‘ from time to time. Ho had a turn for private theiitnc.iils ; itud h^ father’s 
‘ quarters were in the ordnance -bospitiil there, a great rambling place oftjprwlse 
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* at that time almost uninhabited, ho had i>lenty of room in which to get ni) his 
^ entertainments/ Two other coiTcctions -were consequent on this change. At 
the 21st line of page 18, for * the ^l(fer cousin " road ‘ the cousin by marriage ; ’ 
and at the 10th line of i>. 20, ‘ cousin by his mother’s side ' should be cousin by 
‘ Ms aunt’s marriage. ’ 

At the 14ih line of the 21st page, ‘his bachclor-uncle, fellow-derk,’ See, should 
bo ‘the unde who was at this time fellow -clerk/ &c. At the 7th line of y>age 
34, ‘Oharles“court’ should be ‘Clare-court.’ The allusion to one of his favourite 
localities at the 20tli line of j^age 42 should stand thus : ‘ a little public-house by 
‘ the water-side called the Fox-undcr-thc-hill, apiwoadicd by an \inderground 
‘ passage which we once missed in looking for it together.’ 

Tlie passage at pp. OS- 6, having reference to an early friend who had l)ee''i with 
liim, as I su]qiosed, at his lirst school, should run thus : ‘ In this howe\'er I have 
‘ since disc(m)i’c<I my own mistake : the tnith being that it was this gentleman’s 
‘ connection, not Mdth the Wdlington-acadeiny, but with a school kept by Mr. 

* Daw’son in Hunter- street, Urunswick-sqnare, where the })rothers of /liokcns wore 

‘ snhsequently Jed to their early knowledge of each other. I fancy 

‘ tluat tliey were together also, for a shori time, at Mr. Alolloy’s in New-squarc, 

‘ Lincoln’s -inn ; but, whether or not this wus so, Uickems certainly had not quitted 
‘ school many months before bis father had made sufiicient interest with an attorney 
‘ of Gray’s-inn, Mr. Edward Blackmore, to obbiin hiir^^regular emi>loyment in his 
‘office.’ There is subsequent allusion to the same gentleman {at ]). 159) as his 
‘ school companion at Mr, Dawson’s in Henri etta-street/ which ought to stand as 
‘ having known him when himself a law-clerk in Lincoln^s-inn/ 

At p. 75 I had stated that Mr. John Dickens reported for the Mornlnfj 
Chronicle; and at p. 80 that Mr. Thomas Beard reported for iho'^Morniny 
Herald; whereas Mr. Dickens, tliough in the gallery for other papers, did not report 
for the Chronicle, tixid Mr* Beard did report for that journal ; and where (at p* 81) 
Dickens was spoken of as associated with Mr. Beai*d in a reporting party >ehich 
^repre^^onted resj^ectively the Chronicle and Herald, the i>asaage ought simply to 
have described him as ‘ connected with a reporting party, Ijeing Lord John Rus- 
‘ selBs Devonshire contest above-named, and his asswiate chief being Mr. Beard, 

‘ entrusted with command for the Chronicle in this particular express/ 

At p* I had made a mistake about his ‘ first published piece of writing/ in 
too hastily assuming that he liad himself f^gotton what the particular piece was. 
It struck an intelligent and kind correspondent as very nnlikely that Dickens 
should have fallen into error on such a point ; and, making j^prsonal search for 
himself (as I ought to have done), d^covered that what I supposed to' fefe another 
piece was merely th# same under another title. The description of his first 
printed sketch should therefore l>e ‘ (Mr. Minns and Ms Cousin, as he afterwards 
‘ entitled it, but wMch appeared in the magarine as A Dinner at Poplar Walk)* ’ 
There is another ^istake at p. 136, of ‘ bandy-legged * instead of ‘ bulky-legged / 
Snd, Sktj^ 155, of ‘JEresh fiel<i^’ for ‘fresh woods.’ 

Thdie several corrections were made in the Tenth Edition. To the Eleventh 
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these words were prefixed (under date of the 23rd of January, 1872) : ‘ Since the 
^ above mentioned edition wont to press, a published letter has rendered necessary 
^ a brief additional note to the remarks matj^e at x>p, 133-4/ The remark occurs 
ill my no ;ice of the silly story of Mr. Cruikshank haring originated Oliver Tivist, 
and, with the note referred to, now stands in the form subjoined. ^ "Wlietlier all 

* Sir Benjamin’s laurels however should fall to the person by whom tj|e tale is 
‘ told,* or wJiethcr any part bolongj=? to the authority alleged for it, is unfortunately 
^ not quite clear. There would hfirdly have been a doubt, if the fable liad been 
‘ Confined to the other side of the Atlantic ; but it lifts been rej)roduced and widely 
^circulated on this side also ; and the distinguished ai-tust whom it calumniates 
^ by attributing the invention to him has been left undefended from its slander, 

‘ Dii^ens’s letter spares me the necessity of characterizing, by the only word which 
‘ would have been applicable to it, a tale of such incredible and moiistroas absur- 
^ dity as that one of the masterpieces of its authors genius hati been merely an 
‘ illustratioutT?f etchings by Mr. Cruikshank !* Note to the words ‘person by 

* whom the tale is told : ’ ‘ * This question, has been partly solved, since my last 

‘ edition, by Mr. (h'tiikshank’s announcenieut in thtA‘K'V*fAS though Dr. 

‘ Mackc*nzi<5 had '‘confused some circumstance with respect to Mr. Bickens look- 
‘ “ ing over some drawings and sketches,” the substance of his information as to 
‘ who it was that originated Oliver Twisty and all its chai'acters, had l>een derived 
‘ from Mr. Cruikshank hj^nself. The worst part of the foregoing fable, therefore, 

‘ luis not Dr. Mackenzie for its author; and Mr, Cruikshiiuk is to be congratulated 
‘ on the prudence of his rigid silence respecting it as long as Mr. Dickens lived.’ 

In the Twelfth Edition I mentioned, in the note at ]». 128, a little work of which 
ail notice liad been 2)revious]y omitted ; and the close of that note now runs: ‘He 
‘ liad before w'rit ten for them, ndthout his name, Sumhuj umler Three Heads : and 
‘ he added subsequently’ a volume of Younr/ Coupks,* At p. 135, ‘parish abuses’ 
is corrected in the same edition to ‘parish practices;’ and at p. 151, ‘in his 
‘ later works’ to ‘ in his latest >vorks.’ 

I have received lettci's from several obliging correspondents, among them three 
or four who were scholars at the Wellmgton-house Academy before or after 
Dickens’s time, and one who attended the school with liim ; but such remark as 
they suggest will more prox>erly accompany my third and closing volume. 

Oate Hovsk, KKNsinoTOfT « 

" mh of October , 1872. 
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LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER I. 

AMEEICAN JfOTES. 

1842 . 

The reality did not^^fall sLort of the anticipation of 

home. His return was the occasion of unbounded enjoy- 

inent ; and what he had planned before sailing as the way 

we should meet, received literal fulfilment. By the sound 

of his', cheery voice I first knew that he was come ; and 

from my house wo went together to Maclise, also ‘ without 

‘a moment’s warning.’ A Greenwich dinner in which Roge.^? 

^ oC Vol 

several friends (Talfourd, Mflnes, Procter, Maclise, Stanfield, 

Marryat, Barham, Hood,. and Cruikshank among them) took 

part, and other immediate greetings, followed; but the 

most special celebration was reserved for autumn, when, 

by way of challenge to what he had seen while abroad, a 

home-journey was arranged with Stanfield, Maclise, and 

myself for his companions, into such of the most striking 

scenes of a picturesque English county as the majority of 

us might not before have visited: Cornwall being idti- 

mately chosen. 
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THE LIFE OP CHARLES DICKENS. [chaptkr 

Before our departure he was occupied hy his preparation 
of the American NoUs ; and to the same interval belongs 
the arrival in London of Mr. Longfellow*, who became his 
guest, and (for both of us I am privileged to add) our 
attached friend. Longfellow’s name was not then the plea- 
sant and familiar word it has since been in England; but- 
he had already written several of his most felicitous pieces, 
and he possessed all the qualities of delightful companion- 
ship, the culture and the charm, which have no higher type 
or example than the accomplished and genial American. Ho 
reminded mo, when lately again in England, of two expe- 
riences out of many we had enjoyed together this quarter 
of a century before. One of them was a day at Rochester, 
when, met by one of those prohibitions which are the 
wonder of visitors and the shame of Englishmen, we over- 
leapt gates and barriers, and, setting at defiance repeated 
threats of all the terrors of law coarsely expressed to us by 
tlie custodian of the place, explored minutely the castle 
ruins. The other was a night among those portions of the 
population which outrage law and defy its terrors all the 
days of their lives, the tramps and thieves of London ; 
when, under guidance and protection of the most trusted 
officers of the two great metropolitan prisons afforded to 
us by Mr. Chesterton and^Lieut. Tracey, we went over the 
worst haunts of the most dangerous classes. Nor will it 
be unw<>rthy of remark, in proof that attention is not drawii 
vainly to*such scenes, that, upon Dickens going over them 
a dozen years later when he wrote a paper about them for 
his JTortfe, he found important changes effected 

whereby these human dens, if not less dangerous, were 
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become certainly more decent. On the night of our earlier 
visit, Macliso, who accompanied us, was struck with such 
sickness on entering the first of the Mint lodging-houses 
in the borough, that he had to remain, for the time wo 
were in them, under guardianship of the police outside. 
Longfellow returned home by the Great Western from 
Bristol on the 21st of October, enjoying as he passed 
thi‘ougli*Batli the hospitality of Landor ; and at the end 
of the following Aveek we started on our Cornish travel. 
But Avhat before this had occupied Dickens in the writing 
way must now be told. Not long after his reappearance 
amongst us, his house being still in the occiipation of Sir 
J ohn Wilson, he Avent to Broadstairs, taking Avith him the 
letters from AA’hich I ha-je (pioted so largely to help him in 
preparing his Anierican XoUs; and one of his first an- 
nouncements to me (18th of July) shows not only this 
labour in progress, but the story he Avas under engagement 
to begin in November Avorking in his mind. ‘ The subjects 
‘ at the beginning of the book are of that kind that I can’t 
‘ dash at them, and noAv and then they fret me in conse- 
‘ quenco. When I come to Washington, I am all right. 
*The solitary prison at •Philadelphia ft a good subject, 
* though ; I forgot that for the moment. Have you seen 
‘ the Boston chapter yet ? ... I have never been in Com- 
‘ wall either. A mine certainly ; and a letter for that 
‘purpose shall be got from Southwcod Smith. I have 
‘ some notion of opening the new book in the lantern of 
‘ a lighthouse ! ’ A letter a couple of months later (16th 
of Sept.) recurs to that proposed opening of His story which 
after all he laid aside; and shoAvs how rapidly he was 
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Broaj)- getting his American Kotes into shape. ' At the Isle of 
1842 . ‘ Thanet races yesterday I saw — oli ! who shall say what 

Thanet * S3X immense amount of character in the way of incon- 

‘ceivablo villainy and hlaclcguardism ! I even got some 
‘ new wrinkles in the w.ay of showmen, conjurors, pea-and- 
^eyfer ‘ thimhlers, and trampers generally. I think of opening 
ot Ohtizde- ‘ my now hook on the coast of Cornwall, in some tenibly 
* dreary iron-bound spot. I hope to have finisljed the 
'American book before tlie end of next month; and we 
‘ will then together fly down into that desolate region.’ 
Our friends having Academy engagements to detain them, 
wo had to delay a little ; and I meanwhile turn back to 
his letters to observe his progress with his Ifotes, and 
other employments or enjoyments of the interval. They 
require no illustration that they will not themselves sup- 
ply : but I may remark that the then collected Poems of 
Tennyson had become very favourite reading with him ; 
and that while in America Mr. Mitchell the comedian 


A domestic had given him a small white shaggy terrier, who bore at 
friend. i • • 

first the imposing name of Timber Doodle, and became a 
great domestic pot and companion. 

‘ I have been riding ’ (j^th of August) ‘ Tennyson all 
‘ this morning on the seashore. Among other trifling 
‘ effects, the waters have dried up as they did of old, and 
‘ shown me all the mermen and mermaids, at the bottom 
‘of the o^ean; together with millions of queer creatures, 
‘ half-fish and half-fungus, looking down into all manner of 
‘ coral caves and seaweed conservatories ; and staring in 
‘ with* their gr&tt dull eyes at every open nook and loop- 
* imU Who else, too, could conjure up such a close to the 


* Merman’ 
and * mer* 
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‘ extraordinary and aa Landor would say “mostwoondci’ful” 
‘ series of pictures in tlie “ dream of fair women/’ as — : 

‘ Squadrons and squares of men in brazen plates, 

‘ Scaffolds, still sheets of water, divers woes, 

‘ Ranges of glimmering vaults with iron grates, 

‘ And hushed seraglios ! 

‘ I am getting on pretty well, l>nt it was so glittering and 
‘ sunshiny yesterday that I was forced to make holiday.’ 
Four days later : ‘ I have not written a word this hlessed 
‘ day, I got jto New York yesterday, and think it goes 
‘ as it should . . . Little doggy improves rajDidly, and now 
‘jumps over my stick at tlic word of command.’’ l’ have 
‘ changed his name to Snittle Timbery, as more sonorous 
‘ and expressive. Ho unites with the rest of the family 
‘ in cordial regards aiul loves. JVoia Bene. The Margate 
‘ theatre is open every evening, and the Four Patagonians 
‘ (sec Goldsmith’s are performing thrice a w'eek at 

‘ Ranelagh . . 

A visit from mo was at this time due, to which these 
were held out as inducements ; and there followed what it 
was supposed I could not resist, a transformation into the 
broadest farce of a de<^ tragedy by ^dear friend of ours. 
‘ Now you really mu.st come^^ Seeing oidy is believing, very 

* often isn’t that, and even Being the thing falls a long way 

* short of believing it. Mrs. Nickleby herself once asked 
‘ me, as yob. know, if I really believed there ever was such 
‘ a woman ; but there’ll bo no more belief, either in me or 
‘ my descriptions, after what I have to tell of our excellent 
‘ friend’s tragedy, if you don’t come an4, have iti played 
‘again for yourself “by particular desire.” We saw it 
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' last niglit, and oli ! if you had but been •with us ! Young 
‘ Betty, doing whal* the mind of man "ivithout my help 
‘ never can conceive, with hi,s legs like padded boot-trees 
‘ wrapped up in faded 3'cllow drawers, was the hero. The 
' comic man of the company enveloped in a white sheet, 

' with his liead tied witli rod tape like a brief and greeted 
' with yells of laughter whenever he appeared, was the 
' venerable} j)ricst. A poor toothless old idiot at whom the 

ft 

' very gallery- roared W'ith contempt when he was called a 
‘ tyrant, W’as the remorseless and aged Creon. And Ismenc 
' being arrayed in spangled muslin trow'sors ■ycry loose in 
' tlie log^ and very tiglit in tlie ankles, such as Fatima would 
‘ wear in Blue Beard, was at her appearance immediately 
‘ called upon for a song. After tliis, cjin jow longer ... 1’ 
With the ojicning of September I had renewed report of 
his b(}ok, and of other matters. ‘ The Philadelphia chapter 
‘ I think very good, hut I am sorry to say it has not made 
‘as mucli in print as I hoped ... In America they have 
'forged a letter wdth my signature, which they coolly 
‘ declare appeared iu the Chronicle with the copyright 
‘circular; and in which I express myself in such terms 
‘as you may imagjjj^e, iu reference to the dinners and 
‘so forth. It has been wi(^y distributed all over the 
‘ States ; and the felou wh6 invented it is a “ smart man ” 
‘of course. You are to understand that it is not done as 
‘ a joke. and is scurrilously reviewed. Mr. Park Benjamin 
‘ begins a lucubration upon it with these capitals, Dickens 

‘ 18 A Fool, and a Liar I have a new prot^^, in 

‘ tho^p9rson of ,,a wretched deaf and dumb boy whom I 
‘ found upon the sands the other day, half dead, and have 
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j. First*! 

C. sr 

* A most deplorable case.’ i I 842 . 

On the 14th he told me : ‘I have pleased myself very r~ 

‘ much to-day in the matter of Niagara. I have made 
i'the description very brief (as it should be), but I fancy 
‘ it is good. I am beginning to think over the introductory 
‘chapter, and it has meanwhile occuiTed to me that I 
‘ shoul^ like, at the beginning of the volumes, to put what Proposed 

* follows on a blank page. I dedicate tJds Book to those 
"friends of rdne in America, who, loving their country, 

" can hear t^ie truth, vjhen it is wniten good Immouredly 
‘ and in a hind spirit What do you think ? Do you see 

* any objection ? ’ 

My reply is to be infen-ed from what he sent back on 
the 20th. ‘ I don’t quite see my way towards an cxpres- 
‘ sion in the dedication of any feeling in reference to the As toAme- 
‘American reception. Of course I have always intended 
‘ to glance at it, gratefully, in the end of the book; and it 
‘ will have its place in the introductory chapter, if we decide 
‘ for that. Would it do to put in, after “ friends in America,” 

‘ tvho giving me a welcome I must ever gratefully and 
"proudly rcmemher, left my judgffi^nt free, and who, 

‘ loving, &c. If so, so be itf 

Before the end of tlie month he wrote : ‘ For the last 
‘ two or three days I have been rather slack in point of 
‘ work ; nSt being in the vein. To-day I had not written 
‘twenty lines before I rushed out (the weather being 
‘ gorgeous) to bathe. And when I have done that, it is all Sea-batb- 
‘ up with me in the way of authorship .until to-^prrow. 

‘ The little dog is in the highest spirits ; and jumps, as 
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‘ Mr. Kenwigs would say, perpetivally. I have had letters 
‘ by the Britannia frpm Felton, Prescott, Mr. Q, and others, 
‘ all very earnest and kind. I think you will like what 
‘ I have written on the poor emigrants and their ways as 
‘ I literally and truly saw them on the boat from Quebec,, 
‘ to Montreal.’ 

This was a passage, which, besides being in itself as 
attractive as any in his writings, gives such perfect ex- 
pression to a feeling that underlies them all, that I subjoin 
it in a note.* On board this Canadian .^steamboat ho 

* * C^ant as we may, and as we shall to tlie end of all things^ it is very inucli 
‘ harder for the poor to be virtuous than it is for the rich ; and the good that 
* is in them, shines the brighter for it. In many a noble mansion lives a man^ 

^ the best of husbands and of fathers, whose xuivate worth in both cajiacities 
‘is justly lauded to the skies. But bring him here, uiion this crowded deck, 

‘ Strip from his fair young wife her silken dress and jewels, unbind her liraided 
‘ hair, stamp early wrinkles on her brow, pinch her j^alc cheek with care and 
‘ much xirivation, array her faded form in coarsely ])atchcd attire, let there 
‘ be nothing but his love to set her forth or deck lier out, and you shall put it 
‘ to the proof indeed. So change his station in the world that he shall tee, 
‘in those young things who climb about his knee, not records of his wealth 
‘and name, but little wrestlers with him for his daily bread; so many poachers 
‘ on his scanty meal ; so many units to divide his every sum of comfort, and 
‘ farther to reduce its small amount. In lieu of the endearments of childliood 
‘ in its sweetest aspect, heap upon him all its pains and wants, its sicknesses 
‘ and ills, its frctfulness, caipride, and querulous endurance : let its prattle be, 

‘ not of engaging infant :#hcies, but of cold, snd thirst, and hunger : and if 
‘ his fatherly affection outlive all this, and he be 2)atient, w^atchful, tender ; 

‘ careful of his children's lives, and jmiudful always of their joys and sorrows ; 

‘ then send him hack to parliament, and pulpit, and to quarter sessions, and 
‘ when he hears fine talk of the depravity of those who live from hand to mouthy 
‘ and labour hard to do it, let him speak up, as one who knows^ and tell those 
‘ holders-forth that they* by^parallel wdth such a class, should be high angels 
‘ in their daily lives, and lay but humble siege to heaven at last. - . . Which 
‘of us shall say w-hat he would be, if such realities, with small relief or 
‘ change all through his days, were his ! Looking round upon these people : 
‘far ^rpn? home, hgimeless, indigent, wandering, weary with travel and 
‘hard living : and seeing how patiently they nursed and tended their young 
‘ children : how they consulted ever thSr wants first, then half supplied their 
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eiicoi||tercd crowds of poor emigrants and their children ; 
and such was their patient kindness *and cheerful endur- 
ance, in circumstances where the easy-living rich could 
hardly fail to he monsters of impatience and selfishness, 
that it suggested to him a reflection than which it was not 
possible to have written anything more worthy of observa- 
tion, or more absolutely tnic. Jeremy Taylor has the 
same plwlosophy in his lesson on opportunities, but here 
it was beautified by the example with all its fine touches. 
It made us reat^Rich and Poor by new translation. 

The printOHS were now hard at work, and in the* last 
week of September he wrote: ‘I send you proofs as far 
‘ as Niagara ... I am rather holiday-making this Aveek 
‘. . . taking principal part in a regatta here yesterday, 
‘ very pretty and gay indeed. Wo think of coming up 
‘ in time for Macready’s 02>cning, when perhaps you will 
‘give us" a chop; and of course you and Mac wiU dine 
‘ with U8 the next day ? 1 shall leave nothing of the 
‘book to do after coming home, please God, but the 
‘ two chapters on slavery and the j)eople Avhich I could 
‘ manage easily in a week, if need* were ... The police- 
‘ man who supposed the Duke of Brunswick to be one of 
‘ the swell mob, ought instantly ^o be made an inspector. 
‘ The suspicion reflects the highest credit (I seriously think) 
‘ on his penetration and judgment.’ Three days later : 

• 

* own ; wliat gentle ministers of liopc and faith the women wer?; how the 
^ men profited their example ; and how verj", very seldom even a moment’s 
‘ petulance or harsh complaint broke out among them : I felt a stronger love 

* and honour of my kind come glowing on my heart, and fished to tfcero 

* had. been many atheists in the better part of human nature there, to read 

* this simple lesson in the book of life*’ ^ 
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* For the last two days we have had gales blowing from 
‘ the north-east, and seas rolling on us that drown the pier. 

‘ To-day it. js tremendous. Such a sea was never known 
‘ here at this season, and it is running in at this moment 
‘in waves of twelve feet high. You would hardly know 
‘the place. But wo shall be punctual to your dinner 
‘ hour on Saturday. If the wind should hold in the same 
‘ quarter, we may be obliged to come up by land.; and in 
‘ that case I should start the caravan at six in the morning. 

‘ . . . What do you think of this for my iatle — Ainerican 
‘ NofesJ^or General Circulation; and of this motto 1 

* III reply to a ipieation from tlic Bench, the Solicitor for the Bank observed, that 

* this kind of notes circulated the most extensively, in those parts of the world 
‘ where they wore stolen and forged. Old Bailtif Report,* 

r 

The motto v/as omitted, objection being made to it; 
and on the last day of the month I had the last of his 
letters during this Broadstairs visit. ‘ Strange as it may 
‘ appear to you ’ (25th of September), ‘the sea is running 
‘ so high that we have no choice but to return by land. 

* No steamer can come out of Bamsgato, and the Margate 
‘ boat lay out all night on Wednesday with all her pas- 
‘sengers on board. You may be sure of us therefore on 
‘Saturday at 5, for I have determined to leave here to- 
‘ morrow, as we could not otherwise manage it in! time ; 
‘ and have engaged an omnibus to bring the whole caravan 
‘by thfi overland foute. . . . We cannot open a window, 
‘ or a door ; legs are of no use on the terrace ; and the 
‘Margate boats can only take people aboard at Heme 
‘Eay!’ He" brofight with him all that remained to bo 
done of his second volum? except the last two chapters. 
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including that to which he has referred as ‘ introductoiy ; ’ 
and on the following Wednesday (5tlf of October) he told 
me that the first of these was done, ‘I want you very 
‘much to come and dine to-day that we may repair to 
‘ Drury-lane together ; and let us say half-past four, or 
‘ there is no time to bo comfortable. I am^ going out to 
‘ Tottenham this morning, on a cheerless mission I would 
‘ willingly have avoided. ITone, of the Every Day Book, 
‘ is dying ; and scut Cruikshank yesterday to beg me to 
‘ go and sec him, as, having read no books but mine of 
‘ late, he wauled to sec and shake hands with me^ before 
‘ (as George said) “ he went.” There is no help for it, 

‘ of course ; so to Tottenham I repair, this morning. I 
‘ \vorked all day, and till midnight ; and finishdS the slavezy 
‘ chapter yesterday.’ 

The cheerless visit had its mournful sequel before the 
next month closed, wiien he w'cnt with the same companion 
to j)oor Hone’s funeral ; and one of his letters written at 
the time to Mr. Felton has so vividly recalled to me the 
tragi-coniedy of an incident of tliat day, as for long after he 
used to describe it, and as I have heaz'd the other principal 
actor in it good-naturedly admit to be perfectly true, that 
two or three sentences may be given here. The wonderful 
neighbourhood in this life of ours, of serious and humorous 
things, constitutes in itself very much of the genius of 
Dickens’s writing; the- Idughter close, to the pathos, but 
never touching it with ridicule ; and this small occuiTence 
may be taken in farther evidence of its reality., 

‘We went into a little parlour where4he»fuheral ffaffty 
' was, and God knows it was ‘miserable enough, for the 
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Lohdoh : ‘ widow and children were crying bitterly in one corner, 

‘ and the other mohrners (mere people of ceremony, who 
‘ cared no more for the dead man than the hearse did) 

‘ were talking quite coolly and carelessly together in an- 
‘ other; and the contrast was as painful and distressing 
‘as anything I ever s<iw. There was an independent 
‘ clergyman present, with his bands on and a bible under 
‘ his arm, who, as soon as we were seated, addressed C thus, 

‘ in a loud emphatic voice. “ Mr. C, have you seen a para- 
‘ “graph respecting our departed friend, w’Mch has gone the 
Scene at a round of the morning papers ? ” “ Yes, su-,” says C, “ I 

‘ “have : ” looking very hard at mo the ■while, for ho had 
‘ told me with some pride coming down that it was his 
‘ composition. “ Oh ! ” said the clergyman. “ Then you 
‘ “ will agree with me, Mr. C, that it is not only an dnsult 
‘ “ to me, who am the servant of the 'Almighty, but an insult 
‘ “ to the Almighty, wdxoso servant I am.” “ How is that, 

‘ “ sir ? ” says C. “ It is stated, Mr. C, in that paragraph,” 

‘ says the minister, “ that when Mr. Hone failed in business 
and as a bookseller, ho was persuaded by me to tiy the pulpit ; 

‘ “ which is false, incoi'rect, unchristian, in a manner blas- 
‘ “ phemous, and in all respects contemptible. Let us pray.” 

‘ With which, and in the same breath, I give you my word, 

‘ he knelt down, as we all did, and began a very miserable 
‘jumble of an extemporary prayer. I was really pene- 
‘trated with sorrow for the family’ (he exerted himself 
zealously for them afterwards, as the kind-hearted C also 
did), ‘ but when C, upon his knees and sobbing for the loss 
‘<5f%n old friend^ whispered me “ttkat if that wasn’t a 
‘ “ clergyman, and it wasn’t a funeral, he’d have punched 
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^ “ his head,” I felt as if nothing but convulsions could 
' possibly relieve me/ * 

On the 10th of October I heard from him that the 
chapter intended to be introductory to the Notes was 
written, and waiting our conference whether or not it 
should be printed. We decided against it ; on his part so 
reluctantly, that I had to undertake for its publication 
when a qaorc fitting time should come. This in my judg- 
ment has amved, and the chapter first sees the light on 
this page. Th<a-e is no danger at present, as there would 
have been when it wns written, that its proper selj*-a^ser- 
tioii should be mistaken for an apprehension of hostile 
judgments which he was anxious to deprecate or avoid. 
He is out of reach of alljthat now ; and reveals to us here, 
as one whom fear or censure can touch no more, his lionest 
purpose in the use of satire even where his humorous 
temptations were .strongest. What he says will on other 
grounds also be read with unusual interest, for it will be 
found to connect itself impressively not with his first ex- 
periences only, but with his second visit to America at the 
close of his life. He held always the same high opinion of 
what was best in that country, and always the same con- 
tempt for what was worst in it. 

‘INTRODUCTORY. AND NECESSARY TO BE READ. 

* I have placed the foregoing title at the head of this page, 
' because I challenge and deny the rig^t of any person to 

* pass judgment on this book, or to arrive at any reasonable 
‘ conclusion in reference to it, without first being at the trou- 

* ble of becoming acquainted with its desigi^and purpmse. 

‘ It is not statistical Figures of arithmetic have already 
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^been heaped upon America's devoted head, almost as 
‘ lavishly as figures of speech have been piled above Sliake- 
‘ spearo’s grave, 

‘ It comprehends no small talk concerning individuals, 

' and no violation of the social confidences of private life. 

‘ The very prevalent practice of kidnapping live ladies and 
‘ gentlemen, forcing them into cabinets, and labelling and 
‘ ticketing them whether they will or no, for tlv3 grati- 
‘ fieation of the idle and the curious, is not to rny taste. 

‘ Thei’efore I have avoided it. « 

‘Iji has not a grain of any political ingi'edient in its 
' whole composition. 

'Neither does it contain, nor have I intended that it 
‘ should contain, any lengthened ^aiid minute account of 
‘ my personal reception in the United States : not because 
‘ I am, or ever was, insensible to that spontaneous effusion 
‘ of affection and generosity of heart, in a most affectionate 
‘ and generous-hearted people ; but because I conceive that 
'it would ill become me to flourish matter necessarily 
‘ involving so much of my. own praises, in the eyes of ray 
‘ unhappy readers. 

' This book is simply what it (;!aims to be— a record of 
‘the impressions I received from day to day, during my 
‘ hasty travels in America, and sometimes (but not always) 

‘ of the conclusions to ■which they, and after-reflection on 
‘ them* have led me ;,.a description of the country I passed 
‘ through ; of the institutions I visited ; of the kind of 
' people among whom I journeyed ; and of the manners 
‘ and‘=i3ustoms*ihat came within my observation. Very : 
' many "works having just the same scope and range, have 
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‘ been already published, but I think that these two = 

1. S'74W* 

‘ volumes stand in need of no apology on that account. „ 

^ Suppressed 

' The interest of such productions, if they have any, lies chapter. 

‘ in the varying impressions made by the same novel things 
‘ on different minds ; and not in new discoveries or extra- 
‘ ordinary adventures. 

‘ I can scarcely be supposed to be ignorant of the hazaid Risks 

1 iicurrcd* 

^ I run in writing of America at all. I know perfectly well 
‘ that there is, in that country, a numerous class of well- 
' iatentioned peij^ns prone to be dissatisfied with all 
‘ accounts of the Republic whose citizens they are, w^jeh 
‘ are not- couched in terms of exalted and extmvagant 
‘ praise. I know perfectly well that there is in America, 

* as in most other places laid down in maps of the great 
‘ world, a numerous class of persons so tenderly and deli- 
‘ cately constituted, that they cannot bear the truth in any 
‘ form. And I do not need the gift of prophecy to discern 

‘ afar off, that they who will be aptest to detect malice, Native 

« • • • critJicR*. 

‘ ill-will, and all uncharitableiiess in these pages, and to 
‘ show, beyond any doubt, that they are perfectly incon- 
‘ sistent with that grateful and enduring recollection which 
‘I profess to entertain of^the welcome I found awaiting 
‘ me beyond the Atlantic — will be certain native journalists, 

^ veracious and gentlemanly, who*were at great pains to 
‘ prove to me, on all occasions during my stay there, that 
‘ the aforesaidVelcome was utterly worthless. * 

*But, venturing to dissent even from these high 

* authorities, I formed my own opinion of its value in the 

* outset, and retain it to this hour ; and in»«^serting'»^ 

* I invariably did on all public occasions) my Hberiy and 
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‘ freedom of speecli wliile I was among the Americans, and 
‘ in maintaining it' at home, I believe that I best show 
‘ my sense of the high worth of that welcome, and of the 
‘ honourable singleness of purpose with which it was ex- 
‘ tended to me. From first to last I saw, in the friends 
‘who crowded round me in America, old readers, over- 
‘ grateful and over-partial perhaps, to whom I had happily 
‘ been the means of furnishing pleasure and entertainment ; 
‘ not a vulgar herd who would flatter and cajole a stranger 
‘ into turning with closed eyes from all ithe blemishes*of 
‘ th,e nation, and into chaunting its praises with the discri- 
‘ mination of a street ballad-singer. From first to last I saw, 
‘ in those hospitable hands, a home-made wreath of laurel ; 
‘ and not an iron muzzle disguised beneath a flower or tWo. 

‘ Therefore I take — and hold myself not only justified 
‘ in taking, but bound to take — the plain course of saying 
‘ what I think, and noting what I saw ; and as it is not 
‘ my custom to exalt what in my judgment are foibles and 
‘ abuses at home, so I have no intention of softening down, 

‘ or glozing over, those that I have observed abroad. 

‘ If this book should fall into the hands of any sensitive 
‘ American who cannot bear to be told that the working of 
‘ the institutions of his country is far from perfect ; that 
' in spite of the advantage she has over all other nation.s 
‘ in the elastic freshness and vigour of her youth, she is far 
‘ fro& being a model for the earth to copy ; and that even 
‘ in those pictures of the national manners with which he 
‘quarrels most, there is still (after the lapse of severa 
‘ ycKTs, ^eh of which may be fairly supposed to have hac 
' its stride in improvement) much that is just and true a 
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■' tLis hour ; let him lay it down, now, for I shall not please 
‘ him. Of the intelligent, reflecting, 'and educated among 
‘ his countrymen, I have no fear ; for I have ample reason 
‘ to believe, after many delightful conversations not easily 
‘ to be forgotten, that there are very few topics (if any) on 
‘ which their sentiments differ materially from mine. 

‘ I may be asked — “ If you have been in any respect 
‘ “ disappointed in America, and are assured beforehand 
‘ “ that the expression of your disappointment will give 
‘ “ offence to ally class, why do you write at all ? ” My 
‘answer is, that I went there expecting greatey things 
‘ than I found, and resolved as far as in me lay to do justice 
‘ to the country, at the expense of any (in my view) mis- 
‘ taken or prejudiced statements that might have been 
‘ made to its disparagement. Coming home with a cor- 
‘ rected and sobered judgment, I consider myself no less 
‘ bound to do justice to what, according to my best means 
‘ of judgment, I found to be the truth.’ 

Of the book for whose opening page this matter intro- 
ductory was written, it will be enough merely to add that 
it appeared on the 18th of October that before the close 
of the year four large e4jtions had been sold ; and that in 
my opinion it thoroughly deserved the estimate fonned of 
it by one connected with America by the strongest social 
affections, and otherwise in all respects an honourable, 
high-minde3, upright judge. ‘ You hji^vo been ver^ tender,’ 
wrote Lord Jeffrey, ‘to our sensitive friends beyond sea> 
‘ and my whole heart goes along with every word you have 
‘ written. I think that you have peifect’jf accomplMied 
' all that you profess or undertake to do, and that the world 
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‘haa never yet seen a more faithful, graphic, amusing, 
‘ kind-hearted narrative/ 


I permit myself so far to anticipate a later page as to 
print here a brief extract from one of the letters of the 
last American visit. Without impairing the interest with 
which the narrative of that time will be read in its pro- 
per place, I shall thus indicate the extent to which present 
impressions were modified by the experience of twenty- 
six years later. He is writing from PhilMelphia on the 
fourteenth of January, 18()8. 

‘ I see great eJamges for the better, socially. Politically, 
‘no. England governed by the Marylebono vestry and 
‘ the penny papers, and England as she would be after 
‘ years of such governing ; is what I make of that. Socially, 

‘ the change in manners is remarkable. There is much 
‘ greater politeness and forbearance in all ways. . . On the 
‘ other hand there are still provincial oddities wonderfully 
‘ quizzical ; and the newspapers are constantly expressing 
‘ the popular amazement at “ Mr. Dickens’s extraordinary 
‘ “ composure.” They seem to take it ill that I don’t 
‘ stagger on to the platform overpowered by the spectacle 
‘ before me, and the national greatness. They are all so 
‘ accustomed to do public things with a flourish of trum- 
‘ pets, that the notion of my coming in to read without 
‘ somebody first flying up and delivering an “ Oration ” 

‘ about me, and flying down again and leading me in, is so 
‘ very unaccountable to them, that sometimes they have no 
‘ ideTuntil I o^en my lips that it can possibly be Charles 
‘Dickens.’ 
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The Cornislx trip had come off, meanwhile, x^tlf such 
unexpected and continued attraction for us that we were 
well into the third week of absence before we turned our 
faces homeward. Railways helped us then not much ; but 
wdiere the roads were inaccessible to post-horses, we walked. 
Tintagol was visited, and no part of mountain or sea 
consecrated by the legends of Arthur was left unexplored. 
We ascended to the cradle of the highest tower of Mount 
St. Michael, and descended into several mines. Land and 
sea yielded each its marvels to us ; but of all the impres- 
.sions brought away, of which some 'afterwards took forms 
as lasting as they could* receive from the most delightful 
art, I doubt if any were the s^rce of such deep emotion 
to us all as a sunset we saw at Land’s-end. Stanfield 
knew the xjonders of the Continent, the glories of Jreland 
were native to Maclise, I was familiilr from boyiiood with 
border and Scottish sceneiy, and Dickens was fresh from 
Niagara ; but there was something in the sinking of the 
sun behind the Atlantic that autumn iffternoon, as we 
viewed it together from the top of the rock projecting 
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CoBswAtL; farthest into the sea, which each in his turn declared to 
^ — have no parallel in memory. 

But with the varied and overflowing gladness of those 
three memorable weeks it would be unworthy now to asso- 
ciate only the saddened recollection of the sole survivor. 
‘ Blessed star of morning ! ’ wrote Dickens to Felton while 
yet the glow of its enjoyment was upon him, ‘Such a 
‘trip as we had into Cornwall just after Longfellow went 
‘ away ! . . Sometimes we travelled all night, sometimes all 
‘ day, sometimes both. . . Heavens ! If you ^uld have seen 
‘ the necks of bottles, distracting in their immense varieties 

C. D.’sde- ‘of shape, peering out of the caiviage pockets! If vou 
scription. ox ^ 

could have 'v^tnessed the deep devotion of the post-boys, 

‘ the wild attachment of the hostlers, the maniac glee of the 
‘ waiters ! If you could have followed us into the earthy 
‘ old churches Ave visited, and into the strange caverns on 
‘ the gloomy sea-shore, and down into the depths of mines, 

‘ and up to the tops of giddy heights where the imspeak- 
^hly green water was roaring, I don’t know how many 
hundred feet below ! If you could have seen but one 
‘ gleam of the bright” fires by which we sat in the big 
rooms of ancient inns at night, until long after the small 
^Miday hours had come and gone ... I never laughed in my life 
as I did on this journey. It w'ould have done you good to 
‘ hear me, I was choking and gasping and bursting the 
* buckle off the back pf my stock, all the way. ’ And Stan- 
field got into such apoplectic entanglements that we were 

back with portmanteaus 
‘befwe we cotid recover him. Seriously, I do believe 
there never was such a trip. And they made such 
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‘ sketches, thos<? two pien, in the most romantic of ouy 
‘halting-places, that you would have sworn we had the’ 
‘ Spirit of Beauty with us, as well as the Spirit of Fun.’ * 

The Logan Stone, by Stanfield, was one of them ; and it 
laughingly sketched both the charm of what was seen and 
the mirth of what was done, for it perched me on the top 
of the stone. It is historical, however, the ascent having 
been made ; and of this and other examples of steadi- 
ness at heights which deterred the rest, as well as of a 
subject suggefted fijr a painting of which Dickens became 
the unknown purchaser, Macliso reminded me^ i© some 
pleasant allusions many years later, which, notwithstand- 
ing their tribute to my athletic achievements, the good- 
natured reader must forgive my printing. They complete 
the little picture of our trip. Something I had written to 
liiin of recent travel among the mountain scenery of the 
wdlder coasts of Donegal had touched the chord of these 
old remembrances. ‘As to your clambering,’ he replied, 

‘ don’t I know what happened of old ? Don’t I still see 
‘the Logan Stone, and you perched on the giddy top, 

‘ while we, rocking it on its pivot, shrank from all that 
‘ lay concealed below ! ^ Should I ever have blundered on 
‘ the waterfall of St. Wighton, if you had not piloted the 
‘ way ? And when we got to*Land’s-end, with the green 
‘ sea far under us lapping into solitary rocky nooks where 
‘ the meri^aids live, who but you oqly had the coifrage to 
‘ stretch over, to see those diamond jets of brightness that 

Printed in the A Hantic Monthly shortly after his death, and since col- 
lected, by Mr. James T. Fields of Boston, with several yf later date e^dressed 
to himself, and much coixespondehoe having reference lb other writere, into a 
pleasing volume entitied Yeaterdaya wUh. Avihort. 


CowtwAW ; 
1842. 
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‘ I swore then, and believe still, were the flappings of their 
‘ tails ! And don’t I recall you again, sitting on the tip-top 
‘stone of the cradle-tun'ct over the highest battlement 
‘ of the castle of St. Michael’s Mount, with not a ledge or 
‘coigne of vantage ’twixt you and the fathomles.s ocean 
‘ under you, distant three thousand feet ? Last, do I forget 
‘ you clambering up the goat-path to King Arthur’s castle 
‘ of Tintagel, when, in my vain wish to follow, I grovelled 
‘ and clung to the soil like a Caliban, and you, in the man- 
‘ ner of a tricksy spirit and stout Ai'iel, actuVlly danced up 
‘ and down before me ! ’ 

The waterfall I led him to was among the records of tlic 
famous holiday, celebrated also by Thackeray in one of his 
pen-and-ink pleasantries, which were sent by both painters 
to the next year’s Academy ; and so eager was Dickens 
to possess this landscape by Maclisc which included the 
likeness of a member of his family, yet so anxious that our 
friend should be spared the sacrifice which he knew would 
follow an avowal of his wish, that he bought it under a 
feigned name before the Academy opened, and steadily 
refused to take back the money which on discovery of the 
artifice Maclisc pressed upon him.* pur friend, who already 
had munificently given him a charming drawing of his four 
eldest children to accompany him and his wife to America, 
had his generous way nevertheless ; and, as a voluntary 
offering four years latgr, painted Mrs. Dickens on a canvas 
of the same size as the picture of her husband in 1839. 

‘ Behold finally the title of the new book,’ was the first 

This is mentioEeft in Mr. 0. DriscolFs agreeable little Meiaoir, but sup- 
posed to refer to Maclisc s portrait of Dickeus. 
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note I had from Dickens (12th of November) after our 
return ; ‘don’t lose it, for I have no copy.’ Title and even 
fetoiy had been undetermined while wc travelled, from the 
lingering wish he still had to begin it among those Cornish 
scenes; but this intention had now been finally abandoned, 
anti the reader lost nothing by his substitution for the 
lightliouso or mine in Cornwall, of the Wiltshire-village 
forgo on the windy autumn evening which opens the tale of 
Marlin. Clmodewit. Into that name he finally settled, but 
K-only after mucA deliberation, as a mention of his changes 
will show. Martin was the prefix to all, but the surname 
varied from its first form of Sweezloden, Sweczlelmck, and 
)Sw^ozlewag, to those of Chuzzletoe, Chuzzloboy, Chub- 
blcwig, and Chuzzlowig; nor was Chuzzlewit chosen at last 
until after more hesitation and discussion. What he had 
scut mo in his letter as fina^y adopted, ran thus; ‘The 
‘ Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlew'ig, his family, 
‘friends, and enemies. Comprising all his wills and his 
‘ Avays. With an historical record of what he did and Avhat 
‘ ho didn’t . The Avhole forming a complete key to the house 
‘ of Chuzzlowig.’ All which latter portion of the title was 
of course dropped as the work became modified, in its 
progress, by changes at first not contemplated; but as 
early as the third number he^sent me the plan of ‘old 
‘ Martin’s plot to degrade and punish Pecksniff,’ and the 
difficulties*he encountered in departing from otl^r por- 
tions of his scheme were such as to render him, in his 
subsequent stories, more bent upon constractive care at 
the outset, and adherence as far as might J)e to any, Resign 
he had formed. * 


London ; 
1842. 
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London ; Tho first number, which appeared in January 1843, had 
1842 * 

_■ — not been quite finished when he wrote to me on the 8th 

of Ohuzde- December : ' The Chuzzlewit copy makes so much more 
‘ than I supposed, that the number is nearly done. Thank 
‘ God ! ’ Beginning so hurriedly as at last he did, altering 
his course at the opening and seeing little as yet of 
the main track of his design, perhaps no story was ever 
begun by him with stronger heart or confidence. Illness 
kept me to my rooms for some days, and he was so eager 
to try the etioct of Pecksniff and Pinclf^ that he came* 
down^with tho ink hardly dry on the last slip to read the 
SnfiS i^Anuscript to me. Well did Sydney Smith, in writing to 

opinion. say how very much the number had pleased him, foresee 

the promise there was in those characters, ‘ Pecksniff and 
‘his daughters, and Pinch, are admirable — quite first-rate 
‘ painting, such as no one biit yourself can execute!’ And 
let me liere at once remark that the notion of taking 
the'bML h)r a type of character was really the origin of 

the book ; tho design being to show, more or less by every 
person introduced, the number and variety of humours 
and vices that have their root in selfishness. 

piece of his writing that claims mention at the 
close of 1842 was a prologue contributed to the Patricks 
Daughter, Mr. Westland ^arston’s first dramatic effort, 
which had attracted him by the beauty of its composition 
less thfcn by the cour|ige with which its subject had been 
chosen froln the actual life of the time. 

‘ Not light its import, and not poor its mien ; 

» ourselves the actors, and your homes the scene.’ 

This was the date, too, of Mr. Browning’s tragedy of the 
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Blot on the 'Scutcheon, which I took upon myself, after 
reading it in the manuscript, privately to impart to 
Dickens; and I was not mistaken in the belief that it 
would profoundly touch him. ‘ Browning’s play,’ he wrote 
(25th of November), ‘has thrown me into a perfect passion 
‘ of sorrow. To say that there is anything in its subject 
‘save what is lovely, true, deeply affecting, full of the best 
‘ emotion, the most earnest feeling, and the most true and 
‘ tender source of interest, is to say that there is no light 
> in the sun, an<A no heat in blood. It is full of genius, 
‘ natural and great thoughts, profound and yet simjple and 
‘ Ijcaiitiful in its vigour, I know nothing that is so affect- 
‘ iiig, nothing in any book I have ever read, as Mildred’s 
‘ rocuiTence to that “ I was so young — I had no mother.” 
‘ I know no love like it, no passion like it, no moulding of 
‘a splendid thing after its conception, like it. And I 
‘ swear it is a tragedy that must be played ; and must be 
‘ idayed, moreover, by Macready. There are some things 
‘ I would have changed if I could (they are very slight, 
‘ mostly broken lines) ; and I assuredly would have the 
‘ old servant begin his tale upon the scene ; and be taken 
‘ by the throat, or drawn upon, by his master, in its com- 
‘ mencemont. But the trage.dy I never shall forget, or less 
‘ vividly remember than I do* now. And if you tell 
‘ Browning that I have seen it, tell him that I believe 
‘ from my sdhl there is no man living ^and not many^ead) 
'who could produce such a work. — Macready likes the 
‘ altered prologue very much.’ . . . There will c^j^ a more 
convenient time to speak of hi^ likings, or 

special regard for contemporary books ; but I wdll say now 
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tltat nothing interested him more than successes won 
honestly in his own field, and that in his large and open 
nature there was no hiding-place for little jealousies. 
An instonco occurs to me which may be named at once, 
when, many years after, the present date, he called my 
attention very earnestly to two talcs then in course of 
publication in Blachvoo(r s Magazine, and afterwards col- 
lected under the title of Seeoies of Clerical Life. ‘Do 
‘ read them,’ ho wrote, ‘ They are the be.st things I have 
‘seen since I began ray course.’ 

Eighteen hundred and forty-three* opened with the 
most vigorous prosecution of his Chuzzletcit laboiu-. ‘ I 
‘ hope the nurabei* will he v'ery good,’ ho wrote to me of 
number tAvo (8th of January), ‘ I have been hammering 
‘ away, and at home all day. Ditto yesterday ; except for 
‘two hours in the afternoon, when I ploughed through 
‘snow half a foot deep, round about the Avilds of Wil- 
‘lesdeu.’ For the present, however, I shall glance only 
briefly from time to time at his pfogress with the earlier 
portions of the story on which he was thus engaged until 
the midsummer of 1844. Disappointments arose in con- 
nection with it, unexpected and^ strange, AA’hich had im- 


In one of Ibo letters to his Americitn friend Mr. Felton there is a glimpse 
of Christmas sports whkh had escaped my memory, and for which a comer 
may he found here, inasmuch a-s these gambols were characteristic of him at 
the pleasant old season, and were frequently renewed in future years. ‘ The 
‘best fff it is’ (31 Dec. 1^42) ‘that Forster and I have ’iJ'ircha.sed between 
‘ us the entcre stock-in-trade of a conjtiror, the practice and disjilay whereof 
‘ is entru..*ed to me. ... In those tricks which require a confederate I am 
‘assisted (by'-^on of his mperturbable good humour) by Stanfield, who 
‘ alw^s does his^jag^ wrong way, to the unspeakable delight of 

‘ all beholders. We come out on a small scale to-night, at Forster’s, where 
' we see the old year out and the new one in.' Atlantic MonMy, July 1871. 
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porfant influence upon him : but I reserve the mention of 
these for awhile, that I may speak of the leading inci- 
dents of 1843. 

'I am in a difficulty,’ he wrote (12th of February), 'and 
'am coming down to you some time to-day or to-night. 
‘ I couldn’t write a line yesterday ; not a word, though I 
‘ really tried hard. In a kind of despair I started off at 
'half-past two with my pair of petticoats to Richmond; 
' and dined there ! ! Oh what a lovely day it was in 
‘those parts.’ HiS pair of petticoats were Mrs. Dickens 
and her sister Georgina : the latter, since his return from 
America, having become part of his household, of which 
she remained a member until his death ; and he had just 
reason to bo proud of the steadiness, depth, and devotion 
of her friendship. In a note-book begun by him in 
January 185o, where, for the first time in his life, he 
jotted down hints and fancies proposed to bo made avail- 
able in future writings, I find a character sketched of 
which, if the whole was not suggested by his sister-in-law, 
the most part was applicable to her. ‘ She — sacrificed to 
‘children, and sufficiently rewarded.^ From a child her- 
‘ self, always “ the children ” (of somebody else) to engross 
her. And so it comes to pass that she is never married ; 
never herself has a child ; is atways devoted “ jto the 
‘ “ children ” (of somebody else) ; and they love her ; and 
‘ she has alwa’J'S youth dependent on her till her death — 
‘ and dies quite happily.” Not many dajrs after thjft holi- 
day at Richmond, a slight unstudied outline pencil 
was made by Maclise of the tlupsi wbu* the party 

there, as we all sat together ; and never did a touch sp 
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light carry with it more truth of observation. The like- 
nesses of all are excellent; and I here preserve the 
drawing because nothing ever done of Dickens himself 
has conveyed more vividly his look and bearing at this 
yet youthful time. Ho is in his most pleasing aspect; 
flattered, if you will ; but nothing that is known to me 
gives a general impre.s,sion so lifelike and true of the 
then frank, eager, haud.some face. 

It was a year of much illness with me, which had ever 
helpful and active sympathy from him. ‘Send me word 
‘how you are,’ he wrote, two days later. ‘But not so 
‘ much for that I now write, as to tell you, peremptorily, 
‘ that I insist on your wrapping yourself up and coming 
‘ here in a hackney-coach, with a big portmanteaii, to- 
‘ morrow. It surely is better to bo unwell with a Quick 
‘ and Cheerful (and Co) in the neighbourhood, than in 
‘ the dreary vastness of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Here is tluj 
‘ snuggest tent-bedstead in the world, and there you are 
‘ with the drawing-room for your workshop, the Q and C 
‘for your pal, and “cverythink in a concatenation ac- 
‘ “ cordingly.” I begin to have hopes of the regeneration 
‘ of mankind after the reception of Gregory last night, 

‘ though I have none of the Chronicle for not denouncing 
‘ the villain. Have you seen the note touching my Notes 
‘ in the blue and yellow ? ’ 

^he first of these closing allusions was to the editor of 
the irffamous Satirist having been hissed from the Drury- 
lane slfei^e, on which he had presented himself in the 
character VffiJamiot*-; and I remember with what infinite 
pleasure T afterwards heard Chief Justice Tindal in court, 
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charging the jury in an action brought by this malefactor 
against a publican of St. Giles’s for having paid men to 
take part in the hissing of him, avow the pride he felt 
in ‘ living in the same parish with a man of that humble 
station of life of the defendant’s,’ who was capable of 
paying money out of his own pocket to punish what he 
believed to be an outrage to decency. The second allu- 
sion was to a statement of the reviewer of the Amerimn 
I^otes in the Edinhuryh to the effect, that, if he had been 
rightly informed, Dickens had gone to America as a kind 
of missionary in the cause of international copyright -, to 
which a prompt contradiction had been given in the Time^. 
‘ I deny it,’ wrote Dickens, ‘ wholly. He is wrongly in- 
‘ formed ; and reports, without enquiry, a piece of infor- 
‘ mation which I could only characterize by using one of 
‘ the shortest and strongest words in the language.’ 

The disputes that had arisen out of the American book, 
I may add, stretched over great part of the year. It will 
quite suffice, however, to say here that the ground taken 
by him in his letters written on the spot, and printed in 
my former volume, wdiich in all the more material state- 
ments his book invited pnjdic judgment upon and which 
he was moved to reopen in Glmzzlexvit, was so kept by 
him against all comers, that none of the counter-statements 
or arguments dislodged him from a square inch of it. But 
the controversy is dead now; and he took occasion, on liis 
later visit to America, to write its epitaph. * 

Though I did not, to revert to his Febi-uary letter, obey 
its cordial bidding by immediately taking ^p quarters 
with him, 1 soon after joined him at a cottage he rented 
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in Finchley ; and here, walking and talking in the green 
lanes as the midsummer months were coming on, his 
introduction of Mrs. Gamp, and the uses to which he 
should apply that remarkable personage, first occurred to 
him. In his preface to the book he speaks of her as a 
fair representation, at the time it was published, of the 
hired attendant on tJjc poor in sickness : but he might 
have added that the rich were no better off, for Mrs. 
Gamp’s original was in reality a person hired by a most 
distinguished friend of his own, a lady, to take charge of 
an invalid very dear to her ; and the commou habit of this 
nurse in the sick room, among other Gteinipish peculiarities, 
was to ruh her nose along the top of the tall fender. 
Whether or not, on that first jnention of her, I had any 
doubts wbellicr such a character could be made a central 
figui'C in bis story, I do not now remember ; but if there 
were any at the time, they did not outlive the contents of 
the packet which introduced her to me in the flesh a few 
weeks after our retuni. ‘ Tell me,’ lie wrote from York- 
shire, where ho had been meanwhile passing pleasant holi- 
day with a friend, 'what you think of Mrs. Gamp ? You’ll 

* not find it easy to get through, the hundreds of misprints 
‘ in her conversation, but I want your opinion at once. I 
‘ think you know already something of mine. I moan to 
' make a mark with her.’ The same letter enclosed me 
a clever and pointed little parable in verse which he had 
wiitten for an annual edited by Lady Blessington.* 

* * I have m you have, from Lady Blossingtou, for whose behoof I 

* have this moraiog penned the lines I send yon herewith. But I have only 
< done so to excuse myself, for I have not the least idea of their suiting her; 
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Another allusion, in the February letter reminds me of 
the iutei’est which his old work for the Chronicle gave 
him in everything affecting its credit, and that this was 
the year when Mi’. John Black ceased to he its editor, 
in circumstances reviving strongly all Dickens's sym- 
pathies. ‘ I am deeply grieved ’ (3rd of May 1843) ‘ about 
‘ Black. Sorry from my heart’s core. If I could find him 

^and I Iiope she will send them back to you for the Kv.' 0. D, to J. F. July 
1843» The linos arc quite worth presen’ing. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 

Thej" ha.ve a superstition in tlie East, 

That Allah, written on a pieco of paper, 

Is better unction than can como of priest. 

Of rolling incense, and of lighted taper : 

Holding, that any scrap which bears tliat name 
In any characters its front iinprosfehl on, 

Shall help the finder thro’ the purging flame. 

And give his toasted feet a place to rest on. 

Accordingly, they make a mighty fuss 
With eyer,y wretched tract and fierce oration, 

And hoard tho jeaves—for they are not, like us 
A highly civilized and thinking nation : 

And, alwuj'S stooping in the miry ways 
To look for matter of this earthly leaven. 

They seldom, in their dust-cxploring days, 

Have any leisure to look up to Heaven. 

# 

So have I known a country on tho earfh 
Where darkness sat upon the living waters, 

And brutal ignorance^ and toil, and dearth 
Were the hard portion of its sons and daughters ; 
And yet, wliere they who should liavc oped the door 
Of charity and light, for all men’s finding, 
Bqnabbled for words upon the altar-floor, 

And rent The Book, in struggles for the binding. 

0 

The gentlest man among those pious Turffs 
God’s living image ruthlessly defaces ; 

Their best High-Ohurohman, with no faith in works. 
Bowstrings tho Virtues in the market-places. 

The Christian Pariah, whom both sects curse 
(They curse all other men, and curse each othei^ 
Walks thro’ the world, not very much the worse, 
Does all the good he can, and loves his brother* 
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* out, I would go and comfort him this moment.’ He did 
find him out ; and he and a certain number of us did 
also comfort this excellent man after a fashion extremely 
English, by giving him a Greenwich dinner on the 20th of 
May; when Dickens had arranged and ordered all to 
perfection, and the dinner succeeded in its purpose, as in 
other ways, (juitc wonderfully. Among the entertainers 
were Sheil and Thackeray, Fonblanquc and Charles Bullcr, 
Southwood Smith and William Johnson Fox, Macready 
and Maclise, as well as myself and Dicliens. 

•Tiicre followed another similar celebration, in which one 
(^f these entertainer’s was the guest and which owed hardly 
less to Dickens’s exertions, when, at the Star-and-gartcr 
at Richmond in the autumn, ^yc wished Macready good- 
speed on his way to America. Dickens took the chair at 
that dinner; and with Stanfield, Maclise, and myself, was 
in the following week to have accompanied the great actor 
to Liverpool to say good-bye to him on board the Cunard 
ship, and bring his wife back to London after their leave- 
taking ; when a word from our excellent friend Ca,ptain 
Marryat, startling to all of ul except Dickens himself, 
struck him out of our party. Marryat thought that Mac- 
ready might suffer in the States by any public mention of 
his having been attended on his way by the author of the 
American Notes and Martin Chuzzlewit, and our friend at 
once agi’eed with»him. ‘ Your main and foremost reason,’ 
he wrote to me, ‘ for doubting Marryat’s judgment, I can 
• ‘ at once destroy. It has occurred to me many times ; I 
‘ have mentihned the thing to Kate more than once ; and 
< I had intended not to go on board, charging Radley to 
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‘ let nothing be said of my being in his house. I have 
‘ been prevented from giving any expression to my fears 
‘ by a misgiving that I should seem to attach, if I did so, 

‘ too much importance to my own doings. But now that 
‘ I have Marryat at my back, I have not the least hesita- 
‘ tion in saying that I am certain he is right. I have very 
‘ great apprehensions that the Nidcleby dedication will 
‘ damage Macready, Marryat is wrong in supposing it is 
‘ not printed in the American editions, for I have myself 
‘ seen it in the shdp windows of several cities. If I were 
‘ to go on board with him, I have not the least doubt that 
‘ the fact would be placarded all over New York, before 
‘ he had shaved himself in Boston. And that there are 
‘ thousands of men in America who would pick a quarrel 
‘ with him on the mere statement of his being my friend, 

‘ I have no more doubt than I have of my existence. You 
‘ have only doubted Marryat because it is impossible for 
‘ any man to know what they are in their own country, 

‘ who has not seen them there.’ 

This letter was written from Broadstairs, whither he 
had gone in August, after such help as.he only could give, 
and never took such delight as in giving, to a work of 
practical humanity. Earlier in the year he had presided 
at a dinner for the Printers’ Pension-fund, which Thomas 
Hood, Douglas Jerrold, and myself attended with him; 
and upon the terrible summer-evening accident at sea by 
which Mr. Elton the actor lost his life, it was mainly by 
Dickens’s unremitting exertions, seconded admirably by 
Mr. Serle and warmly taken up by Mr. Elton’i?^wn profes- 
sion (the most generous in the world), that ample provision 
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was made for the many children. At the close of August 

I had news of him from his favourite watering-place, too 

characteristic to be omitted. The day before had been a day 

of ' tenific heat,’ yet this had not deterred him from doing 

what he was too often suddenly prone to do in the midst 

of his hardest work. ‘ I performed an insane match against 

‘ time of eighteen miles by the milestones in four hours 

‘ and a half, under a burning sun the whole way. I could 

' get ’ (he is writing next morning) ‘ no sleep at night, and 

‘ really began to bo afraid I was going to have a fever. 

‘ Tou may judge in w'hat kind of authorship-training I am 

‘ to-day. I could as soon eat the cliff as write about any- 

‘ thing.’ A few days later, however, all was w'ell again; 

and another sketch from himself, to his American friend, 

will show his sea-side life in ordinary. ‘ In a bay-window 

‘ in a one-pair sits, from nine o’clock to one, a gentleman 

‘ with rather long hair and no neckcloth, who writes and 

‘ grins as if he thought he were verj^ funny indeed. At one 

‘ he disappears, presently emerges from a bathing-machine, 

‘ and may be seen, a kind of salmon-coloured porpoise, 

' splashing about in the ocean. After that he may be viewed 

‘ in another bay-window on the ground floor, eating a 

‘ strong lunch ; and after that, walking a dozen miles or 

% 

‘so, or lying on his back in the sand reading a book. 
‘ Nobody bothers him unless they know he is disposed to 
‘ fiwB talked to ; and I am told ho is very comfortable indeed. 
‘He’s as brown as a berrj^ and they do say is a small 
‘ fortune to the innkeeper who sells beer and cold punch. 
‘But this mere rumour. Sometimes he goes up to 
( Itondon (eighty miles or so away), and then I’m told 
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‘there is a sound in Lincoln’s-inn-fields at night, as of 
‘men laughing, together with a clinking of knives and 
‘ forks and wine-glasses.’ * 

He returned to town ‘ for good ’ on Monday the 2nd of 

October, and from the Wednesday to the Friday of that 

week was at Manchester, presiding at the opening of its 

great Athenaeum, when Mr. Cobden and Mr. Disraeli also 

‘assisted.’ Here he spoke mainly on a matter always 

nearest his heart, the education of the very poor. He 

protested against tlie danger of calling a little learning 

dangerous ; declared his preference for the very least o«f 

the little over none at all ; proposed to substitute for the 

old a new doggerel, 

Though house and lands be never got, 

Learning can give what they can not ; 

told his listeners of the real and pai*amount danger we 
had lately taken Longfellow to see in the nightly refuge.s 
of London, ‘ thousands of immortal creatures condemned 
‘without alternative or choice to tread, not what our 
‘ great poet calls the primrose path to the everlasting bon- 
‘ fire, but one of jagged flints and stones laid down by 
‘ brutal ignorance ;’ and contrasted this with the unspeak- 
able consolation and blessings that^a little knowledge had 
shed on men of the lowest estate and most hopeless 
means, ‘ watching the stars with Ferguson the shepherd’s 
‘boy, walking* the streets with CrabbS', a poor barber 
‘here in Lancashire with Arkwright, a tallow-chandler’s 

‘ son with Franklin, shoe-making with Bloomfield in his 

» 

* 0. ». to Professor Feltoa (1st Sept. 1543), in A&at^ Monthly for 
July 1571. 
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‘ g^et, following the plough with Burns, and, high above 
‘ the noisjB of loom and hammer, whispering courage in the 
‘ ears of workers I could this day name in Sheffield and in 
‘ Manchester.’ 

The same spirit impelled him to give eager welcome to 
the remarkable institution of Ragged schools, which, begun 
by a shoemaker of Southampton and a chimney-sweep of 
Windsor and carried on by a peer of the realm, has had 
results of incalculable importance to society. The year of 
which I am writing w'as its first, as this in which I write 
i^ its last ; and in the interval, out of three hundred 
thousand children to 'whom it has given some sort of 
education, it is computed also to have given to a third of 
that number the means of honest employment.* ‘ I sent 
'Miss Coutts,’ he had written (24th of September), 'a 
‘ sledge-hammer account of the Ragged schools ; and as 
‘ I saw her name for two hundred pounds in the clergy 
‘ education subscription-list, took pains to show her that 


♦ ‘ After a period of 27 years, from a single school of five small infants, 
* the work has grown into a cluster of some 300 schools, an aggregate of nearly 
‘ 30,000 children, and a pody of 3000 voluntary teachers, most of them the 
‘sons and daughters of toil. ... Of more than 300,000 children which, on 
‘ the most moderate calculation, we have a right to conclude have passed 
‘through these schools since their commencement, I venture to affirm that 
‘ more than 100,000 of both i*jxes have been placed out in various ways, in 
‘ emigration, in the marine, in trades, and in domestic service. For many 
‘ consecutive years I have contributed prizes to thousands of the scholars; and 
‘ ict no one omit to call to mind what these children were,* whence they came, 
‘ and wjiither they were going without this merciful iutervention. They would 
‘ have been added to the perilous swarm of the wild, the lawless^ the wretched, 
‘ and the ignorant, instead of being, as by God*s blessing they are, decent and 
‘ comfortable, earning an honest livelihood, and adorning the community to 
‘ which they bpiong.’ letter of Lord Shaftesbury in the Tims of ike IZth 
ofNowmhermh 
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‘religious mysteries and difficult creeds wouldn’t do<rfor 
‘such pupils. I told her, too, that it was of immense 
‘ importance they should be wcuHied. She WTites back to 
‘ know what the rent of some large airy premises would 
‘ be, and what the expense of erecting a regular bathing 
‘ or purifying place ; touching which points I am in cor- 
‘ respondence with the authorities. I have no doubt she 
‘ will do whatever I ask her in the matter. She is a most 
‘ excellent creature, I protest to God, and I have a most 
‘ perfect affection and respect for her.’ 

One of the last things he did at the close of the year, 
in the like spirit, was to offer to describe the Ragged 
schools for the JEdlnhurgh Meview. ‘I have told Napier,’ 
he wrote to mo, ‘ I will give a description of them in a 
‘ paper on education, if the Review is not afraid to take 
‘ gi'ound against the church catechi.sm and other mere for- 
‘ mularies and subtleties, in reference to tlie education of 
‘ the young and ignorant. I fear it is extremely improbable 
‘ it will consent to commit itself so far.’ His fears were 
well-founded ; but the statements then made by him give 
me opportunity to add that it was his impatience of dif- 
ferences on this point with clergymen of the Established 
Church that had led him, for the gast year or two, to take 
sittings in the Little Portland-street Unitarian chapel ; for 
•whose officiating minister, Mr. Edward Tagart, he had a 
friendly regard which continued long after he had^ceased 
to be a member of his congregation. That he did so quit 
it, after two or three years, I can, distinctly state ; and of 
the frequent agitation of his mind and tboiights in con- 
^nection with this all-important theme, there will be other 
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oqiasions to speak. But upon essential points he had never 
any sympathy so strong as with the leading doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England ; to these, as time went 
on, he found himself able to accommodate all minor difiFer- 
ences ; and the unswerving faith in Christianity itself, apart 
from sects and schisms, which had never failed him at any 
period of his life, found expression at its close in the lan- 
guage of his will. Twelve months before his death, these 
words were written. ‘I direct that my name be inscribed 
‘in plain English letters on my tomb ... I conjure my 
‘friends on no account to make mo the subject of any 
‘ monument, memorial, or testimonial whatever. I rest my 
‘ claim to the remembrance of my country on my publishetl 
‘ works, and to the remembrance of my friends upon their 
‘ experience of me in addition thereto. I commit my soul 
‘ to the mercy of God, through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
‘ Christ ; and I exhort my dear children humbly to try to 

guide themselves by the teaching of the New Testament 
‘ in its broad spirit, and to put no faith in any man’s narrow 
‘ construction of its letter hero or there.’ 

Active as he had been in the now ending year, and 

V 

great as were its varieties of employment ; his genius in 
its highest mood, his energy unwearied in good work, and 
his capacity for enjoyment without limit ; he was able to 
signalize its closing months by an achievement supremely 

^ > fp 

fortunate, which but for disappointments the year had also 
brought might never have been thought of. He had hot 
begun until a week after his return from Manchester, 
where the faftcy first occurred to him, and before the end 
pf November he had finished, his memorable Christmas 
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Carol. It was the work of such odd moments of leisure 

* 

as were loft him out of the time taken up by two numbers 
of his GhuzzlewU; and though begun with but the special 
design of adding something to the Ohuzzlewit balance, I 
can testify to the accuracy of his own account of what 
befell him in its composition, with what a strange mastery 
it seized him for itself, how he wept over it, and laughed, 
and wept again, and excited himself to an extraordinary 
degree, and how he walked thinking of it fifteen and 
twenty miles about the black streets of London, many and 
many a night after all sober folks had gone to bed. And 
Avhen it Avas done, as ho told our friend Mr. Felton in 
America, he let himself loose like a madman. ‘ Forster 
‘ is out again,’ he added, by way of illustrating our practical 
comments on his celebration of the jovial old season, ‘ and 
‘ if ho don’t go in again after the manner in which we 
‘ have been keeping Christmas, he must be very strong 
indeed. Such dinings, siich dancings, such conjurings, 
such blind-man’s-buffiugs, such theatre-goings, such kiss- 
‘ ings-out of old years and kissings-in of new ones, never 
‘ took place in these parts before.’ 

Yet had it been to him, this closing year, a time also 
of much anxiety and strange disappointments of which 
I am now to speak ; and before, with that view, we go 
, back for a while to its earlier months, one step into the 
new year iJhy be taken for what marked it with interest 
and importance to him. Eighteen hundred and forty- 
four was but fifteen days old when a third son (his fifth 
child, which received the name of its go<ifather Francis 
Jeffi'ey) was bom; and here is an answer sent by him, 
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two days later, to an invitation from Maclise, Stanfield, 
and myself to dine with us at Richmond. ‘ Devonshibe 
' Lodge, Seventeenth of January, 1844. Fellow Coun- 
‘ TRYMEN !, The appeal with which you have honoured me, 
' awakens within my breast emotions that are more easily 
'to be imagined than described. Heaven bless you. I 
‘ shall indeed be proud, my friends, to respond to such a 

* requisition. I had withdrawn from Public Life — I fondly 
' thought for ever — to pass the evening of my days in 

* hydropathical pursuits, and the contemplation of virtue. 
‘ Fpr which latter purpose, I had bought a looking-glass. 

* — But, my friends, private feeling must ever yield to a 
■‘stern sense of public duty. The Man is lost in the 

Invited Guest, and I comply. Nurses, wet and dry ; 
‘ apothecaries ; mothers-in-law ; babbies ; with all the 
‘sweet (and chaste) delights of private life; these, my 
‘countrymen, are hard to leave. But you have called 
'me forth, and I will come. Fellow countrymen, your 
■' friend and faithful servant, Charles Dickens.’ 



CHAPTER III. 


CHUZZLEWIT DISAPPOINTMENTS AND CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

» 1843 - 1844 , 

CHUZZLEWIT had fallen short of all the expectations London: 
formed of it in regard to sale. By much the most masterly 
of his writings hitherto, the public had rallied to it in far 
less numbers than to any of its predecessors. The primary gaie of 
cause of this, there is little doubt, had been the change to 
weekly issues in the form of publication of his last two 
stories; for into everything in this world mere habit 
enters more largely than we are apt to suppose. Nor had 
the temporary withdrawal to America been favourable to 
an immediate resumption by his readers of their old and 
intimate relations. This al.so is tp be added, that the ex- 
citement by which a popular reputation is kept up to the 
highest selling mark, will always be subject to lulls too 
capricious for explanation. But whatever the causes, here 
• was the undeniable fact of a grave depreciation of sale in Legs than 
his writingsr unaccompanied by any feUing off eithef in 
themselves or in the writer’s reputation. It w^ very 
temporary ; but it was present, and to be dealt with ac- 
cordingly, The forty and fifty thousand 'purchasers of 
Pic^ewick and NicMeby, the sixty and seventy thousand 
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of the eaicly numbers of the enterprize in which the Old 
Curiosity Shop and Bamahy Budge appeared, had fallen 
to little over twenty thousand. They rose somewhat on 
Martin’s ominous announcement, at the end of the fourth 
number, that he’d go to America ; but though it was 
believed that this resolve, which Dickens adopted as sud- 
denly as his hero, might increase the number of his readers, 
that reason influenced him less than the challenge to make 
good his Notes which every mail had been bringing him 
from unsparing assailants beyond the Atlantic. The sub- 
st^tial effect of the American episode upon the sale was 
yet by no means great. A couple of thousand additional 
purchasers were added, but the highest number at any 
time reached before the story dosed was twenty-three 
thousand. Its sale, since, has ranked next after Pickwick 
and Copperjield. 

We were now, however, to have a tnith brought home 
to us which few that have had real or varied experience 
in such matters can have failed to be impressed by — ^that 
publishers are bitter bad judges of an author, and are sel- 
dom safe persons to consult in regard to the fate or fortunes 
that may probably await him. Describing the agreement 
for this book in September 1841, 1 spoke of a provision 
against the improbable dvent of its profits proving inade- 
quate to certain "necessary repayments. In this unlikely , 
ca*®, which was to be ascertained by the proceeds of the 
first five numbers, the publishers were to have power to 
appropriate fifty pounds a month out of the two hundred 
pounds payable for authorship in the expenses of each 
number ; but though this had been introduced with my 
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knowledge, I knew also too much of the antecedent re- 
lations of the parties to regard it as other than a mere 
form to satisfy the attorneys in the case. The fifth 
number, which landed Martin and Mark in America, and 
the sixth, which described their first experiences, were 
published ; and on the eve of the seventh, in which Mrs, 
Gamp was to make her first appearance, I heard with in- 
finite pain that from Mr. Hall, the younger partner of the 
firm which had enriched itself by Pickwick and NickMyy, 
and a very kind well-disposed man, there had dropped an 
inconsiderate hint to the writer of those books th^| it 
might be desirable to put the clause in force. It had 
escaped him without his thinking of all that it involved ; 
certainly the senior partner, whatever amount of as 
thoughtless sanction he had at the moment given to it, 
always much regretted it, and made endeavours to exhibit 
his regret ; but the mischief was done, and for the time 
was irreparable. 

‘ I am so irritated,’ Dickens wrote to me on the 28th of 
June, ‘ so nibbed in the tenderest part of my eyelids with 
‘ bay-salt, by what I told you yesterday, that a wrong kind 
' of fire is burning in my head, and I don’t think I can 
‘ write. Nevertheless, I am trying. In case I should suc- 
‘ ceed, and should not come dSwn to you this morning, 

‘ shall you be at the club or elsewhere after dinner ? I am 
‘ bent on ^ying the money. And bpfore going int<y»the 
' matter with anybody I should like you to propolmd from 
‘ me the one preliminary question to Bradbury and Evans. 

* It is more than a year and a half since Clowes wrote to 
‘ urge me to give him a hearing, in case I should ever 
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‘ think of altering my plans, A'printer is hotter than a 
‘ bookseller, and it is quite as much the interest of one (if 
' not more) to join me. But whoever it is, or whatever, 

' I am bent upon paying Chapman and Hall down. And 
" when I have done that, Mr, Hall shall have a piece of 
‘ my mind.’ 

What he meant by the proposed repayment will be 
understood by what formerly jvas said of his arrangements 
with these gentlemen on the repurchase of his early copy- 
rights. Feeling no sui-prise at this announcement, I yet 
preyailed with him to suspend proceedings until his return 
from Broadstairs in October ; and what then I had to say 
led to memorable resolves. The communication he had 
desired me to make to his printers had taken them too 
much by surprise to enable them to form a clear judgment 
respecting it ; and they^ replied by suggestions which were 
in effect a confession of that want of confidence in them- 
selves. They enlarged upon the great results that would 
follow a re-Lssue of his writings in a cheap form ; they 
strongly urged such an undertaking ; and they offered to 
invest to any desired. amount in the establishment of a 
magazine or other periodical to be edited by him. The 
possible dangers, in short, incident to their assuming the 
position of publishers as ■well as printers of new works from 
his pen, seemed at first to be so much greater than on closer 
exatoination they wqre found to be, that at the*outset they 
shrank ffom encountering them. And hence the remark- 
able letter I shall now quote (Ist of November, 1843). 

‘ Don’t be stertled by the novelty and extent of my pro- 
‘ ject. Both startled une at first ; but I am well assured of 
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‘ its wisdom and necessity. I am airaid of a magazine — 
‘just now. I don’t think the time a good one, or the 
‘ chances favourable. I am afraid of putting myself before 
‘ the town as writing tooth and nail for bread, headlong, after 
‘ the close of a book taking so much out of one as Ghuzzle- 
‘ wit I am afraid I could not do it, with justice to myself. 

‘ I know that whatever we may say at first, a new magazine, 

‘ or a new anything, would require so much propping, that 
‘ I should be forced (as in the GhcTc) to put myself into it, 

‘ in my old shape’. I am afraid of Bradbury and Evans’s 
‘ desire to force on the cheap issue of my books, or any; of 
‘ them, prematurely. I am sure if it took place yet awhile, 

‘ it would damage jne and damage the property, enorrrwudy. 

‘ It is veiy natural in them to want it ; but, since they do 
‘ want it, I have no faith in their regarding me in any 
‘ other respect than they would regard any other man in a 
‘ speculation. I see that this is really your opinion as well; 
‘ and I don’t lee what I gain, in such a case, by leaving 
' Chapman and Hall. If I had made money, I should un- 
‘ questionably fade away from the public eye for a year, and 
‘ enlarge my stock of description and observation by seeing 
‘ countries new to me ; which it is most necessary to me 
‘ that I should see, and which with an increasing family I 
‘ can scarcely hope to see at all* unless I see them now. 
‘ Already for some time I have had this hope and inten- 
‘ tion befor» me ; and though not having made money 
‘ yet, I find or fancy that I can put myself in the posi- 
tion to accomplish it. And this is the course I have 
‘ before me. At the close of Chuzzlewit (by which time 
‘ the debt will have been materially reduced) I purpose 
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Lwdoh : ‘ drawing from Chapman and Hall my share of the sub- 
‘ scription — ^bills, or money, will do equally well. I design 
‘ to tell them that it is not likely I shall do anything for 
'a year; that, in the meantime, I make no arrangement 
‘ whatever with any one ; and our business matters rest 
‘ in siattb quo. The same to Bradbury and Evans. I 
' shall let the house if I can ; if not, leave it to be let. 
A plan ' I shall take all the family, and two servants — three at 

‘most — ^to some place which I know beforehand to be 

cities. , CHEAP and in a delightful climate, in Nonnandy or 

‘ B«ittsiny, to which I shall go over, first, and where I shall 
‘ rent some house for .six or eight months. During that 
‘ time, I shall walk through Switzerland, cross the Alp.s, 

‘ travel through France and Italy ; take Kate perhaps to 
‘ Rome and Tenice, but not elsewhere ; and in short see 
‘ everything that is to be seen. I shall write my descrip- 

‘ tions to you from time to time, exactly as I did in America ; 

# 

‘and you will be able to judge whether or not a new 
‘ and attractive book may not be made on such ground. 

‘ At the same time 1 shall be able to turn over the story 
‘ I have in my mind,^ and which I have a strong notion 
‘ might be published with great ad vantage, in Paris 
‘ — ^but that’s another matter to be talked over. And 
‘ of course I have not yet Settled, either, whether any book 
‘ about the travel, or this, should be the first. “ All very 
‘ “#ell,” you say, “if you had money enough.”* Well, but 
‘ if I calf see my w'ay to what would be necessary without 
‘ binding myself in any form to anything ; without paying 
‘ interest, or pving any security but one of my Eagle , 
‘ five thousand pounds ; you would give up that objection. 
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‘ And I stand committed to no bookseller, printer, money- Lokdon ; 

‘lender, banker, or patron whatever; and decidedly ^ 

^ ^ ^ Solf-de- 

/strengthen my position with my readers, instead of pendatice. 

‘ weakening it, drop by drop, as I otherwise must. Is it 

‘ not so ? and is not the way before me, plainly this ? I 

‘ infer that in reality you do yourself think, that what I 

‘ first thought of is not the way ? I have told you my 

‘ scheme very baldly, as I said I would. I see its great 

‘points, against many prepossessions the other way — as, 

‘ lea-ving England, home, friends, everything I am fond of 

‘ — ^but it seems to me, at a critical time, the step to set 

‘ me right. A blessing on Mr. Mariotti my Italian master, 

‘ and his pupil ! — If you have any breath left, tell Topping 

‘ how you are,’ 

I had certainly not much after reading this letter, 
written amid all the distractions of his work, with both scheme, 
the Carol and Chuzzlevdt in hand ; buf such insufficient 
breath as was left to me I spent against the project, and 
in favour of far more consideration than he had given to 
it, before anything should be settled. ‘I expected you,’ 
he wrote next day (the 2nd of Noverpber), ‘to be startled. 

‘ If I was startled myself, when I first got this project of 
‘foreign travel into my head, months ago, how much 
‘ more must you be, on whom it"*comes fresh : numbering 
,, ‘ only hours! Still, I am very resolute upon it — very. I 
‘ am convinced that my expenses abroad would not ‘de 
‘ more than half of my expenses here ; the infli^ence of 
‘ change and nature upon me, enormous. You know, as 
‘ well as I, that I think Chuzzlemt in a himdred points Hw own 
‘ immeasurably the best of my stories. That I feel my 
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' power now, more than I ever did. That I have a greater 
‘ confidence in myself than I ever had. That I hnww, if I 
‘ have health, I could sustain my place in the minds of , 

' thinking men, though fifty writers started up to-morrow. 

‘ But how many readers do 'twt think ! How many take 
‘ it upon trust from knaves and idiots, that one writes too - 
‘ fast, or runs a thing to death! How coldly did this very 
‘book go on for months, until it forced itself up in 
‘.people’s opinion, without forcing itself up in sale ! If I 
‘ wrote for forty thousand Forsters, or for forty thousand 
‘ people who know' I write because I can’t help it, I should 
‘have no need to leave the scene. But this very book 
‘ warns me that if I can leave it for a time, I had better 
‘ do so, and must do so. Apart from that again, I feel that 
‘ longer rest after this story would do me good. You say 
‘ two or three months, because you have been used to see 
‘ me for eight years never leaving off. But it is not rest 
‘ enough. It is impossible to go on working the brain to 
‘that extent for ever. The very spirit of the thing, in 
‘ doing it, leaves a horrible despondency behind, when it 
‘ is done ; which must be prejudicial to the mind, so soon 
‘renewed, and so seldom let alone. What would poor 
‘ Scott have given to have gone abroad, of his own free 
‘ will, a young man, instAid of creeping there, a driveller, 

‘ in his miserable decay ! I said myself in my note to you , 
‘ -•^anticipating wljat you put to me — that it Vas a ques- 
‘ tion what I should come out with, first. The travel-book, 

‘ if to be done at all, would cost me very little trouble; and 
‘ surely would go very far to pay charges, whenever pub- 
‘ lished. We have spoken of the baby, and of leaving it 
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‘ here with Catherine’s mother. Moving the children into Lokdoh : 

‘ France could not, in any ordinary cour-se of things, do 

‘ them anj'thing but good. And the question is, what it 

‘ would do to that by which they live : not what it would 

‘ do to them. — I had forgotten that point in the B. and E. A suggeH- 
. . , , . , , . IT tion of Ills 

‘ negociation ; but they certainly suggested instant publi- iirinters. 

‘ cation of the reprints, or at all events of some of them ; 

‘ by which of course I know, and as you point out, I could 

' provide of myself what is wanted. I take that as putting 

‘ the thing distinctly as a matter of trade, and feeling it so. 

‘And, as a matter of trade with tliem or anybody el^. Not .accept- 

‘as a matter of trade between me and the public, should 

‘I not be better off a year hence, with the reputation of 

‘ having seen so much in the meantime ? The rea-son 

‘ which induces you to look upon this scheme with dis- 

‘ like — separation for so long a time — surely has equal 

‘weight with me. I see very little pleasure in it, beyond Bent on his 

‘ the natural desire to have been in those great scenes ; I 

‘ anticipate no enjoyment at the time. I have come to 

‘ look upon it as a matter of policy and duty. I have a 

‘ thousand other reasons, but shall very soon myself be 

‘ with you.’ 

There were difficulties, still to be strongly urged, against 
taking any present step to a final resolve ; and he gave 
way a little. But the pressure was soon renewed. ‘ I have 
' been,’ he wrote (10th of November), ‘ all day in Ohmzlt^ 

‘ ivit agonies — conceiving only. I hope to bring forth to- 
‘ moiTow. Will you come here at six ? I want to say a word 
‘ or two about the cover of the Carol and the advertising, prepara- 
‘ and to consult you on a nice point in the tale. It will 
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‘ come wonderfully I think. Mac will call here soon after, 
‘ and we can then all three go to Bulwer’s together. And 
‘ do, my dear fellow, do for God’s sake turn over about Chap- 
‘ man and Hall, and look upon my project as a settled thing. 
‘ If you object to see them, I must write to them.’ My 
reluctance as to the question affecting his old publishers 
was connected with the little story, which, amid all his 
perturbations and troubles and ‘ChuzzUwit agonies,’ he 
was steadily carrying to its close ; and which remains a 
splendid pioof of how thoroughly he i^as home out in the 
i^ssertion just before made, of the sense of his power felt 
by him, and his confidence that it had never been greater 
than whc}i his readers were thus falling off from him. 
He had entrusted the Carol for publication on his OAvn 
account, under the usual terms of commission, to the firm 
he had been so long associated with ; and at such a mo- 
ment to tell them, short of absolute necessity, his inten- 
tion to quit them altogether, I thought a needless putting 
in peril of the little book’s chances. He yielded to this 
argument ; but the issue, as will bo found, was less fortu- 
nate than 1 hoped. 

Let disapijointments or annoyances, however, besot him 
as they might, once heartily in his work and all was for- 
gotten. His temperanfent of course coloured everything, 
cheerful or sad, and his present outlook was disturbed by 
4maginai7 fears ^ but it was very certain that his labours 
and saccesses thus far had enriched others more than him- 
self, and while ho knew that his mode of living had been 
scrupulously, governed by what ho believed to be his 
means, the first suspicion that these might bo inadequate 
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made a change necessary to so upright a nature. It was 
the turning-point of his career ; and the issue, though not 
immediately, ultimately justified him. Much of his present 
restlessness I was too ready myself to ascribe to that love 
of change in him which was always arising from his pas- 
sionate desire to vary and extend his observation ; but 
even as to this the result showed him right in believing 
that he should obtain decided intellectual advantage from 
the mere effects of such farther travel. Here indeed he 
spoke from experience, for already he had returned from 
America with Avidcr views than when he started, and 
with a larger maturit}'- of mind. The money difficulties 
on which he dwelt were also, it is now to be admitted, 
unquestionable. Beyond liis own domestic expenses neces- 
sarily increasing, there were many, never-satisfied, con- 
slantly-recun'ing claims from family <piarters, not the 
more easily avoidable because unreasonable and unjust ; 
and it was after describing to me one such with great 
bitterness, a few days following the letter last quoted, 
that ho thus replied on the following day (19th of No- 
vember) to the comment I had made upon it. ‘ I was 
‘most horribly put out for a little while^ for 1 had got up 
‘ early to go at it, and was full of interest in what I had to 
‘do. But having eased my mind 'by that note to you, and 
taken a turn or two up and down the room, I went at it 
‘ again, and soon got so interested that d! blazed away ti?l 
‘ 9 last night ; only stopping ten minutes for dinner ! I 
‘ suppose I wrote eight printed pages of Ghuzzlewit yester- 
‘day. The consequence is that I conlcl finish^ to-day, but 
‘ am taking it easy, and making myself laugh veiy much.’ 
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The very next day, unhappily, there came to himself a 
repetition of precisely similar trouble in exapfgerated form, 
and to me a fresh reminder of what was gradually settling 
into a fixed resolve. ‘ I am quite serious and sober ■when 
‘I say, that I have very grave thoughts of keeping my 
‘ whole menagerie in Italy, three years.’ 

Of the book which awoke such varied feelings and was 
the occasion of such vicissitudes of fortune, some notice is 
now duo; and this, following still as yet my former rule, 
w!ll be not so much critical as biographical. He had left 
for Italy before the completed tale was published, and 
its reception for a time was o.xactly what his just-(|Uotod 
letter prefigures. It had force<l itself up in public opinion 
without forcing itself up in sale. It was felt generally to be 
an advance upon his previous stories, and his owm opinion 
is not to be que.stioned that it was in a hundred points 
immeasurably the best of them thus far; less upon the 
surface, and going deeper into springs of character. JSor 
would it be difficult to say, in a single word, where the 
excellence lay that ga\'c it this superiority. It had brought 
his highest faculty into play : over and above other qualities 
it had given scope to his imagination ; and it first expressed 
the distinction in this respect botwe^en his tsarlier and his 
later books. Apart wholly from this, too, his letters will 
tiave confirmed a remark already made upon the degree 
to which his mental power had been altogether deepened 
and enlarged by the effect of his visit to America. 

In consttuction and conduct of story MaHin Chuzzlewit 
is defective, character and description constituting the chief 
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part of its strength. But what it lost as a story hy the London : 
American episode it gaiiuid in the other direction ; young 
Martin, by happy use of a bitter experience, casting off 
bis slough of selfishness in the poisonous swamp of Eden. 

Dickens often confessed, however, the difficulty it had been 
to him to have to deal with this gap in the main course of 
his narrative ; and I will give an instance from a letter American 
he wrote to me Avhen engaged upon the number in which ^ 
Jonas brings his wife- to her miserable home. ‘I write in 
‘haste’ (28th of July 18-13), ‘for I have been at work all 
‘day ; and, it being against the grain with me to go bftck 
‘to America when my interest is strong in the other parts 
‘of the tale, have got on but sld^dy. I have a great notion 
‘to work out Avith Sydney’s favourite,* and long to be at 
‘ him again.’ But obstructions of this kind Avitli Dickens 
measured only and always tlie degree of leadincss and 
resource Avith Avhich he rose to meet them, and never had 
his handling of cluiracter been so masterly as in Cltuzzle- 
Wit. The persons delineated in former books had been Handlinj^of 
more agreeable, but never so interpenetrated Aviih mean- 
ings brought out with a gra.sp so large, easy, and firm. As 
Avell in this as in the passionate AUAudness of its descrip- 
tions, the imaginative poAver makes itself felt. The windy Descrip- 

^ , tiuns. 

autumn night, with the mad desperation of the hunted 
leaves and the roaring mirth of the blazing village forge ; 
the market-day at Salisbury; the winter walk, and t?ie 
coach journey to London by night ; the ship voyage over 
the Atlantic; the stonny midnight travel before the murder, 

* CliufFey. Sydney Smith had written to Dickens on the, appearance of liis 
fourth number (early in April) : ^ Chuffey is admirable • . . . 1 nerer read a 
* finer piece of wndting : it is deeply pathetic and affecting/ 
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the stealthy enterprise and cowardly return of the murderer ; 
these are all instances of first-rate description, original in 
tlie design, imaginative in all the detail, and very complete 
in the execution. But the higher power to which I direct 
attention is even better discerned in the persons and 
dialogue. With nothing absent or abated in its sharp im- 
pressions of reality, there are more of the subtle requisites 
which satisfy reflection and tli ought. We have in this book 
for the most part, not only observation l>ut the outcome of 
it, the knowledge as well as the fiict. While we witness as 
vifidly the life immediately passing, Ave are more conscious 
of the permanent life above and beyond it. Nothing nearly 
so effective therefore had yet been achieved by him. He 
had scrutinised as truly and satirised as keenly; but had 
never shown the imaginative insight Avith Avhich he noAV 
sent his humour and his art into the core of the vices of 
the time. 

Sending me the second chapter of his eighth number 
on the 1 5th of August, he gave me the latest tidings from 
America. ‘1 gather from a letter I have had this morn- 
‘ ing that Martin has made them all stark staring raving 
‘ mad across the water, I wish you would consider this. 
‘Don’t you think the time has come Avhen I ought to 
‘state that such public entertainments as I received in 
‘the States Avere either accepted before I wei^ out, or in * 
‘tSe first week after my arrival there; and that as soon 
‘ as I began to have any acquaintance with the countiy, 
‘I set my f^e against any public recognition whatever 
‘ but that which was forced upon me to the destruction of 
‘my peace and comfort — and made no secret of my real 
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‘sentiments.’ We did not agree as to this, aud the notion 
was abandoned ; though his correspondent had not over- 
stated'the violence of the outbreak in the States when 
those chapters exploded upon them. But though an angry 
they are a good humoured and a very placable people ; 
and, as time moved on a little, the laughter on that side 
of the Atlantic became quite as great as our amusement 
on this side, at the astonishing fun and comicality of these 
scenes. With a little reflection the Americans had donbt- 

t 

less begun];to And out that tlie advantage was not all with 
us, nor the laughter wholly against them. t 

They had no Pecksniff at any rate. Bred in a more 
poisonous swamp than their Eden, of greatly older 
standing anti much harder to be drained, Pecksniff wa« 
all our own. The confession is not encouraging to 
national pride, but this character is so far English, that 
though our countrymen as a rule arc by no means Peck- 
sniffs, the ruling weakness is to countenance and encourage 
the race. When people call the character exaggerated, 
and protest that the lines arc too broad to deceive any 
one, they only refuse, naturally enough, to sanction in a 
book what half their lives is passed in tolerating if not 
in worshipping. Dicken.s, illustrating his never-failing 
experience of being obliged to subdue in his books what 
' he knew to be real for fear it should be deemed impossible, 
had already made the remark in his preface to Nichleby, 
that the world, which is so very credulous in what pro- 
fesses to be true, is most incredulous in what professes 
to be imaginary. They agree to be deceived in a reality, 
and reward themselves by] refusing to be deceived in a 
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fiction. That a gi'eat many people Avho might have sat 
for Pecksniff, should condemn him for a grotesque impos- 
sibility, as Dickens averred to bo the case, was no more 
than might be expected. A greater danger he has ex- 
posed more usefully in showing the greater numbers, who, 
<lcsiriug'socretly to bo thought better than they are, sup- 
port eagerly pi-ctcusions that keep their own in counte- 
nance, and, without beiug Pecksuifts, render Pecksniffs 
possible. All impostures w'ould have something too sus- 
picious or forbidding in their look if we Avere not prepared 
to meet them half way. 

There is one thing favourable to us however, even in 
this view, wIucIj a Prcnch critic has lately suggo.sted. In- 
forming us that there are no Pecksniffs to he found in 
Franco, Mr. Taino explains this })y the fact that his 
couiitiyraen have ceased to affect virtue, aud pretend only 
to vice ; that' a charlatan setting up morality Avonld have 
no sort of following ; that religion and the domestic vir- 
tues have gone so utterly to rags as not to he worth 
putting on for a deceitful gaimcnt ; and tliat, no prin- 
ciples being left to parade, the only chance for the French 
modern Tartuffc is to confess and exaggerate weaknesses. 
We seem to have something of an advantage here. Wc 
require at least that the respectable homage of vice to 
virtue should not he omitted. ‘ Charity, my dear/ says 
otR* English Tartuffe, upon being bluntly called what he 
really is| ‘ when I take my chamber-candlestick to-night, 
remind me to he more than usually paiticular in praying 
‘ for Mr. Anthony Chuzzlewit, who has done me an injus- 
‘ tice.’ No amount of self-indulgence weakens or lowers 
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his pious and reflective tone. ‘ Those are her daughters,’ losDr.N ; 
he remarks, making maudlin overtures to Mrs. Todgers in 
memory of his deceased wife. ‘ Mercy and Chanty, Charity 
‘and Mercy, not unholy names I hope. She was heau- 
‘tiful. She had a small property.’ When his condition 
has fallen into something so much worse than maudlin 
that his friends have to put him to bed, they have not 
had time to descend the staircase wlien he is seen to b(i 
“ fluttering ” on the, top landing, desiring to collect their 
sentiments on the nature of human life. ‘ Let us be moral. Homage 
‘ Let us contemplate c-xistencc.’ He turns his old pupil 
out of doors in the attitude of blessing him, and when 
he has discharged that social duty retires to shed his per- 
sonal tribute of a few tears in the back garden. No con- 
ceivable position, action, or utterance finds him without 
the vice in which his being is entirely steeped and satu- 
rated. Of such consummate consistency is its practice 
with him, that in his own house with his daughters In* 
continues it to keep his hand in ; and from the mere 
habit of keeping up appearances, even to himself, falls 
into the trap of Jonas. Thackeray used to say that there a favourite 
was notiiing finer in rascaldom than this ruin of Pecksnitf Thaoke- 
by his son-in-law at the very moment when the oily hypo- 
crite believes himself to be achieving his masterpiece of dis- 
sembling over the more vulgar avowed ruffian. ‘ “Jonas ! ” 

‘ cried Mr. Pecksniff much affected, “ r am not a^diplo- 
‘ “ matical character ; my heart is in my hand. By far 
‘ “ the greater part of the inconsiderable savings I have 
‘ “ accumulated in the course of — I hope— ^a not disho- 
‘ “ nourable or useless career, is already given, devised, or 
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^ cally wrong), with expressions; of confidence w^hich 1 

Pecksniff 

nnd JTonus. ^ Will not repeat ; and in securitie>s which it is unneces- 
‘ “ sary to mention ; to a person whom I cannot, wliom I 
‘ “ will not, whom I need not, name.” Hero he gave the 
‘ hand of his son-in-law a fervent squeeze, as if ho would 
‘ have added, “ God bless you : be very careful of it when 
“'you get it!’” 

Certainly Dickens thus far had doijie notliing of which, 
as in this novel, the details were filled in with such minute 
alid incomparable skill ; where the wealth of comic circum- 
stance was lavished in such overflowing abundance on 
single typos of character ; or where genondly, as throughout 
the story, the intensity of his observation of individual 
humours and vices had taken so many varieties of imagi- 
Uiicou- native form. Everj^thing in Chiizzlciml indeed had grown 
giwths. under treatment, as will ho commonly the case in the 
handling of a man of genius, Avho never knows where any 
given conception may lead him, out of the wealth of re- 
source in development and incident which it has itself 
created. 'As to the way,’ he wrote to me of its two most 
prominent figures, as soon as all their capabilities were 
revealed to him, ‘ As to^the way in which these characters 
have opened out, that is, to me, one of the most sui’prising 
by becom- piocesses of the mind in this sort of invention. Given what 
of^;reSn. knows, what one does not know springs up ; and I 
‘ am as absolutely certain of its being true, as I am of the 
law of gravitation — if such a thing be possible, more so.’ 
Ihe remark ’displays exactly what in all his important 
characters was the very process of creation with him. 
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Nor was it in the treatment only of his present fiction, 
but also in its subject or design, that he had gone higher 
than in preceding efforts. Broadly what he aimed at, he 
would have expressed on the title-page if 1 had not dis- 
suaded him, by printing there as its motto a verse altered 
from that prologue of his own composition to which I have 
formerly referred : ' Your homos the scene. Yourselves, 
‘ the actors, here ! ’ Debtors’ prisons, parish Bumbledoms, 
Yorkshire schools, vsere vile enough, but somettfing much 
more pestiferous was now the aim of his satire ; and he 
had not before so decisively shown vigour, daring, or dis- 
cenimcnt of what lay within reach of his art, as in taking 
such a person as Pecksniff' for the central figure in a tale of 
existing life. Setting him up as the glass through which 
to view the groups around him, we are not the loss moved 
to a hearty detestation of the social vices they exhibit, and 
pre-eminently of selfishness in all its forms, because we see 
more plainly than ever that there is but one vice which is 
quite irremediable. The elder Chuzzlewits are bad enough, 
but tliey bring their solf-mflicted punishments ; the Jonases 
and Tigg Montagues are execrable, but the law has its 
halter and its penal servitude ; the Moulds and Gamps have 
plague-bearing breaths, from which sanitary wisdom may 
clear us ; but from the sleek, smiling, crawling abomination 
ctf a Pecksni^ there is no help but self-help. Every man’s 
hand should be against him, for his is against every man 
and, as Mr. Taine very wisely warns us, the virtues have 
most need to be careful that they do not make themselves 
panders to his vice. It is an amiable weakness to put 
the best face on the worst things, but there is none more 
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dangerous. There is nothing so common as the mistake 
of Tom Pinch, and nothing so rare as his excuses. 

The art with which that delightful character is placed 
at Mr. Pecksniff’s elbow at the beginning of the story, 
and the help he gives to set fairly afloat the falsehood he 
innocently believes, contiibute to an excellent manage- 
ment of this part of the design ; and the same prodigal 
wealth of invention and circumstance which gives its 
higher ii^aginative stamp to the boois, app’ears as vividly 
ill its lesser as in its leading figures. There are wonderful 
fjouchos of this suggestive kind in the household of Mould 
the undertaker ; and in the vivid picture presented to us 
by OIK' of Mrs. Gamp’s recollections, we are transported to 
the youthful games of his children. ‘T'he sweet crecturs ! 
‘ playing at berryins down in the shop, and follerin’ the 
‘ f»rder-book to its long home in the iron safe ! ’ The Ame- 
rican scenes themselves are not inoi'o full of life and fun 
and freshness, and do not contribute more to the general 
hilarity, than tlie cockney group at Todgers's ; which is 
itself a little world of the (pialities and humours that 
make up the intero.st of human life, whether it be high or 
low, vulgar or fine, filled in with a master’s hand. Here, 
in a mere byestroke as it were, are the very finest things 
of the earlier books superadded to the new and higher 
achievement that distinguished the later productions. No 
‘|)art indeed of the execution of this remarkable novel is 
inferior. Young Bailey and Sweedlepipes are in the front 
rank of his humorous creations ; and poor Mrs. Todgers, 
worn but not depraved by the cares of gravy and soli- 
citudes of her establishment, with calculation shining 
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out of one eye but affection and goodheartedness still 
beaming in the other, is in her way quite as perfect a 
picture as even the 2>ortentous Mrs. Gamp •witli her grim 
grotesqueness, her filthy habits and foul enjoyments, her 
thick and damp but most amazing utterances, her moist 
clammy functions, her pattens, her bonnet, her bundle, ailM 
her umbrella. But such prodigious claims must have a 
special mention. 

This world-famous personage has passed into and become 
one with the language, which her own parts of sj)cech have 
certainly not e.valtod or refined. To none oven of Dickens’s 
characters has there been such a run of po2)u]arity ; and 
she will remain among the everlasting triumphs of fictioii, 
a superb masterpiece of Plnglish humour. What Mr. Mould 
says of her in his enthusiasm, that she’s the sort of woman 
one would bury for nothing, and do it neatly too, every one 
feels to be an appropriate tribute ; mul this, by a most 
happy inspiration, is exactly what the genius to whom she 
owes her existence did, when he called her into life, to the 
foul original she was taken from. That which enduringly 
stamped upon his })agc its most mirth-moving figure, had 
stamped out of English life for ever one of its disgraces. 
The mortal Mrs. Gamp was handsomely put into her 
grave, and only the immortal Mis. Gamp survived. Age 
^will not wither this one, nor custom stale her variety. In 
the latter pSiut she has an advantage oyer even Mr, Pechv 
sniff. She has a friend, an alter ego, whose kind of^ervicc 
to her is expressed by her first utterance in the story ; and 
with tins, which introduces her, we may leave her mqgt 
fitly. ‘ “ Mrs. Harris,” I says, ‘ at the very last case as ever 
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‘I acted in, which it was but a young person, “Mrs. 
‘ “ Harris,” I says, “leave the bottle on the chimley-piece, 
‘ “ and don’t ask me to take none, but let me put my lips 
‘ “ to it when I am so dispoged.” “ Mrs. Gamp,” she says 
‘ in answer, “ if ever there was a sober creetur to be got at 
eighteen pence a day for working people, and three and 
'“six for gentlefolks — ^night watching,” said Mrs. Gamp 
‘ with emphasis, “ being a extra charge — you are that in- 
‘ “ wallable person.” “ Mrs. Harris,” I says to her, “ don’t 
‘ “ name the charge, for if I could Afford to lay all my 
‘ “ fellow-creeturs out for nothink, I would gladly do it, 
‘ “ sich is the love I bears ’em.” ’ To this there is nothing 
to be added, except that in the person of that astonishing 
friend every phase of fun and comedy in the character is 
repeated, under fresh conditions of increased appreciation 
and enjoyment. By the exuberance of comic invention 
which gives his distinction to Mr. Pecksniff, Mrs. Gamp 
profits (juite as much ; the same wealth of laughable inci- 
dent which surrounds that worthy man is upon her heaped 
to overflowing ; but over and above this, by the additional 
invention of Mrs. Hands, it is all reproduced, acted over 
with renewed spirit, and doubled and quadrupled in her 
favour. This on the whole is the happiest stroke of 
humorous ail in all thc«tvritings of Dickens. 

* But this is a ghapter of disappointments,' and I have 
now t© state, that as MaHin Chnzzlewifs success was 
to seem to him at first only distant and problematical 
s^ even the prodigious immediate success of the Christ- 
mas Carol itself was not to be an unmitigated pleasure. 
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Never bad little book an outset so full of brilliancy London; 

1844. 

of promise. Published but a few days before Christmas, — 

it was hailed on every side with enthusiastic greeting. 

The first edition of six thousand copies was sold the 
first day, and on the third of January 1844 he wrote to 
me that ‘two thousand of the three printed for secolid 
‘ and third editions are already taken by the trade.’ But 
a very few weeks were to pass before the darker side of 
the picture came. ‘ Such a night as I have passed ! ’ he 
wrote to me on Saturday morning the 10th of February. 

‘ I really believed I should never get up again, until I had 
‘ passed through all the horrors of a fever. I found the 
‘ Carol accounts awaiting me, and they were the cause of Sale and 

. rr!i r. n /* aCCOllIltS. 

‘ it. The first six thousand copies show a profit of £230 ! 

‘ And the last four will yield as much more. I had set 
‘ my heart and soul upon a Thousand, clear. What a 
‘ wonderful thing it is, that .such a great success should 
‘ occasion me such intolerable anxiety and disappoint- Unrealized 
‘ ment ! My year’s bills, unpaid, arc so terrific, that all 
‘ the energy and determination I can possibly exert will 
‘ be required to clear me before I go abroad ; which, if 
‘next June come and find me alive, I shall do. Good 
‘ Heaven, if I had only taken heart a year ago ! Do come 
‘ soon, as I am very anxious to talk with you. We can 
‘ send round to Mac after you arrive, and tell him to join 
‘ us at Hampstead or elsewhere. I was so utterly knocked 
‘ down last night, that I came up to the contemplation of 
‘ all these things quite bold this morning. If I can let 
‘the hotise for this season, I will be off to, some seaside 
‘ placp as soon as a tenant offers. I am not afraid, if I 
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‘ reduce my expenses ; but if I do not, I shall be ruined 
‘ past all mortal hope of redemption.’ 

The ultimate result was that his publishers were 
changed, and the immediate result that his departure for 
Italy became a settled thing ; but a word may be said 
on these Carol accounts before mention is made of his 
new publishing arrangements.* Want of judgment had 

* Tt may interest tiie reader, and be flometbing of a curiosity of literature, 
it I give tlie expenses of the fiist edition of 6000, and of the 7000 more vyhick 
constituted the five following editions, with the pi%fit of the remainiiig 2000 
whith cumjdetcd the sale of fifteen thousand : 


(’AROL. 

1st Edition, 6000 No. 




£ 8 

f? 

Vic. 

Priming 

. 71 2 

9 


Paper 

. SO 2 

0 


Drawings and Kngra\ in » > s 

. 49 IS 

0 


Two Steel Plates ♦ . ♦ . 

. 1 4 

0 


Punting Plates ... 

. 16 17 

0 


Paper for do. ...... 

. 7 12 

0 


(’olounng Plates ..... 

, 120 0 

0 


Binding 

. ISO 0 

0 


Incidentfa and Advcxtisiiig 

. 16S 7 

8 


Coimtiission 

. 09 4 

6 



£805 8 

6 


2nd to the 7ib Eldition, making 70J0 Ooi>jeR. 


1^4i 


£ 8 

ti 

.Ian. 

Printing ...... 

, 68 18 

0 


J’aper . , • - . 

* 108 19 

0 


Punting Plates ..... 

. 17 10 

0 


Piipcr 

. 8 17 

4 


(Vloimng Plates .... 

. IW 0 

0 


Binding 

. 198 19 

2 

* 

Incidents and AdvcrtiMiig 

. S3 6 

8 


Oommissiou . ^ ♦ 

. 107 IH 10 



£720 7 

0 

1 

^ Two tlionsand moie, represented by the last item in the eCbjoined baUnee, 

wore sold befoip tlio close of the year, leaving a remainder of 70 e ijao's. 
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1»M. 

# 



dan. to April 

Dou Do, 

. 3«12 

0 

llfAytso^pec. 

♦ T 

« Bo* I)o. 

. 18811 

5 

Amount of on the Work , 

£m 0 

0 
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been s1i6toi in noti adjusting exj^nses -of production 
■with a nioro -equable regard to tlie selling price, but even 
as it was, before the close of the year, he had received 
£7W from a sale of fifteen thousand copies; and the 
difference between this and the amount realised by the 
same proportion of the sale of the sbeoessor to the Carol, 
undoubtedly justified him in the discontent now expressed. 
Of that second tale, as well as of the third and fourth, 
more than double the numbers of the Carol were at Once 
sold, and of course there was no complaint of any want of 
success ; but the truth really was, as to all the Christmas 
stories issued in this form, that the price charged, while 
too large for the public addressed by them, was too little 
to remunerate their outlay; and when in later yearn ‘he 
put forth similar fancies for Christmas, cl^rging for them 
fewer pence than the shillings required for these, he 
counted his purchasers, with fairly corresponding gains to 
himself, not by tens but by hundreds of thousands * 

It was necessary now that negotiations should be rer 
sumed with his printers, but before any step was taken 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall were infornjied of his intention 
not to open fresh puhlLshing relations with them after 
ChuzzUvM should have closed, . Then followed delibera- 
tions and discussions, many and grave, which settled 
jtheraselves at last into the form of' an agreement iVith 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans executed on the first of 
June 1844' ; by which, upon ad,vanee .pade. to him, of, 

'* ll 

* lu KoVember 1$6S iie to me. that .tJie of his Cfhristmas jbacy 
for that year {Doctor Mdxigoldis tad’ 

week, to 250,000* 
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Agree- 
ment with 
Bradbury 
and Evans, 


Proposed 

periodical. 


Books. 


As to the 
Carol, 


£2800, lie assigned to them a fourth share in whatevei* 
he might write during the next ensuing eight years, to 
which the agreement was to be strictly limited. There 
were the usual protecting clauses, but no interest was 
to be paid, and no obligations were imposed as to whai 
works should be written, if any, or the form of them ; the 
only farther stipulation having reference to the event of a 
periodical being undertaken whereof Dickens might be 
only partially editor or author, in which case his pro- 
prietorship of copyright and profits ivas to be two thirds 
instead of three fourths. There was an understanding, 
at the time this agreement was signed, that a successor 
to the Carol would be ready for the Christmas of 1844 ; 
but no other promise w'as asked or made in regard to 
any other book, nor had ho himself decided what form 
to give to his experiences of Italy, if he should even finally 
determine to publish them at all. 

Between this agi’eemeut and his journey six weeks 
elapsed, and there were one or two characteristic incidents 
before his departure : but mention must first be interposed 
of the success quite without alloy that also attended the 
little book, and carried off in excitement and delight eveiy 
trace of doubt or misgiving. 

‘ Blessings on your kind heart ! ’ wrote Jeffrey to tho 
author of the Carol. ‘ You should bo happy yourself, for 
^you may be suro.you have done more good UJr this little 
* publi<Sation, fostered more kindly feelings, and prompted 
' more positive acts of beneficence, than can be traced tO' 
"all the pulpits and confessionals in Christendom since 
‘ Christmas 1842.’ ‘ Who can listen,’ exclaimed Thackeray, 
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‘to objections regarding such a book as this? It seems Rondo 

184 ^ 

‘ to me a national benefit, and to every man or woman who 

‘ reads it a perscpal kindness.’ Such praise expressed what Thacke 
men of genius felt and said ; but the small volume had 
other tributes, less usual and not less genuine. There 
poured upon its author daily, all through that Christmas 
time, letters from complete strangers to him which I Letters 
remember reading with a wonder of pleasure ; not literary 
at all, but of the simplest domestic kind ; of which the 
general burden was to tell him, amid many confidences 
about their homes, how the Carol had come to be Bead 
aloud there, and Avas to be kept upon a little shelf by 
itself, and was to do them all no end of good. Anything 
more to be said of it will not add much to this. 

There Avas indeed nobody that had not some interest in Messaj 
the message of the Christmas Carol. It told the selfish 
man to rid himself of selfishness ; the just man to make 
himself generous ; and the good-natured man to enlarge 
the sphere of his good nature. Its cheery voice of faith 
and hope, ringing from one end of the island to the other, 
carried pleasant warning alike to ail, that if the duties 
of Christmas were wanting no good could come of its 
outward observances ; that it must shine upon the cold 
hearth and warm it, and into ' the sorrowful heart and 
comfort it ; that it must be kindness, benevolence, charity, 
mercy, anft forbearance, or its plum pudding would turn 
to bile, and its roast beef be indigestible.* Nor could 

* A characteristic letter of this date, -which will explain itself, has been 
kiBdly sent to me by the gentleman it %vas written to, Mr, James Verry 
Staples, of Bristol : — * Third of April, 1844. I have been very much gratihed 
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£2800, lie assigned to them a fourth share in whatever 
he might write during the next ensuing eight years, to 
which the agreement was to be strictly limited. There 
were the usual protecting clauses, but no interest waa 
to be paid, and no obligations were imposed as to what 
works should be written, if any, or the form of them ; the 
only farther stipulation having reference to the event of a 
periodical being undertaken whereof Dickens might be 
only partially editor or author, in which case his pro- 
prietorsliip of copyright and profits was to be two thirds 
instead of three fourths. There was an understanding, 
at the time this agreement was signed, that a successor 
to the Carol would be ready for the Christmas of 1844 ; 
but no other promise was asked or made in regard to 
any other book, nor had he himself decided what form 
to give to his experiences of Italy, if he should even finally 
determine to publish them at all. 

Between this agreement and his journey six weeks, 
elapsed, aiid there were one or two characteristic incidents 
before his departure : but mention mu.st first be interposed 
of the success quite without alloy that also attended the 
little book, and carried off in excitement and delight every 
trace of doubt or misgiving. 

‘ Blessings on your Mnd heart ! ’ wrote Jeffrey to the 
author of the Carol. ‘ You should be happy yourself, for 
’•you may be surc^you have done more good this little 
* publi<Sition, fostered more kindly feelings, and prompted 
‘ more positive acts of beneficence, than can be traced to 
‘all the pulpits and confessionals in Christendom since 
‘ Christmas 1842.’ ‘ Who can listen,’ exclaimed Thackeray, 
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‘ to objections regarding sucb a book as this ? It seems 
* to me a national benefit, and to every man or woman who 
‘ reads it a personal kindness.’ Such praise expressed what 
men of genius felt and said ; but the small volume had 
other tributes, less usual and not less genuine. There 
poured upon its author daily, all through that Christmas 
time, letters from complete strangers to him which I 
remember reading with a wonder of pleasure ; not literary 
at all, but of the simplest domestic kind ; of which the 
general burden was to tell him, amid many confidences 
about their homes, how the Carol had come to be read 
aloud there, and was to be kept upon a little shelf by 
itself, and was to do them all no end of good. Anything 
more to bo said of it will not add much to this. 

There was indeed nobody that had not some interest in 
the message of the Chrlsimas Carol. It told the selfish 
man to rid himself of selfishness ; the just man to make 
himself generous ; and the good-natured man to enlarge 
the sphere of his good nature. Its cheery voice of faith 
and hope, ringing from one end of the island to the other, 
cairied pleasant warning alike to all, that if the duties 
of Christmas were wanting no good could come of its 
outwai’d observances ; that it must shine upon the cold 
hearth and warm it, and into’ the sorrowful heart and 
comfort it ; that it must bo kindness, benevolence, charity, 
mercy, anG forbearance, or its plum pudding would turn 
to bile, and its roast beef be indigestible.* Nbr could 
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* A characteristic letter of this date, which will explain itself, has been 
kindly sent to me by the gentleman it was written to, Mr, James Yeny 
Staples, of Bristol : — ‘ Third of April, 1844. I have been veiy much gratified . 
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any man iave said it with the same appropriateness as 
Dickens. ■ What was marked in him to the last was 
manifest now. He had identij^ed himself with Christmas 
fancies. Its life and spirits, its hnmour in riotous abun- 
dance, of right belonged to him. Its imaginations as well 
as kindly thoughts, were his ; and its privilege to light 
up with some sort of comfort the squalidest places, ho had 
made his own. Christmas Day w&s not more social or 
welcome : New Year’s Day not more new : Twelfth Night 
not more full of character.?. Tlie duty of diffusing enjoy- 
ment had never been taught by a more abundant, mirthful, 
thoughtful, ever-seasonable writer. 

Something also is to be said of the spirit of the book, 
and of the others that followed it, which will not anticipate 
special allusions to be made hereafter. No one was more 
intensely fond than Dickens of old nursery tales, and he 
had a secret delight in feeling that he w'as here only 
giving them a higher form. The social and manly virtues 
he desired to teach, were to him not less the charm of the 
ghost, the goblin, and the fairy fancies of his childhood ; 
however rudely set, forth in those earlier days. What 
now were to be conquered were the more formidable 


^ by the receipt of your interesting letter, and I assure you that it would Imvo 

* given me heartfelt satisfaction to have been in your place when you read my 

* little Card to the Poor in your neighbourhood. I hare great faith in the 

‘ poor ; to the best of my ability I always endeavour to prei^rnt them in a ^ 
‘favourable light to the* rich; and I shall never cease, I hope, until I die, 

‘ to advocate their being made as liappy and as wise as the circumstances of 
‘ tbeir condition, in its utmost improvement, will admit of their becoming, I 

* mention this to assure you of two things. Firstly, that I tiy to deserve their 
^ attention ; and secondly, that any such marks of their approval and confi- 
‘ dence as you relate to me are most acceptable to my feelings, and go at once 
^tomybeart/ 
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dragons and giants ■which had their places at our own 
hearths, and the weapons to he used were of a finer 
than the ‘ice-brook’s teuq^er.’ With brave and strong 
restraints, what is evil in ourselves was to be subdued; 
with warm and gentle sympathies, what is bad or un- 
reclaimed in others was to be redeemed ; the Beauty was 
to embrace the Beast, as in the divinest of all those fables ; 
the star was to rise out of the ashes, as in our much-loved 
Cinderella; and ye were to play the Valentine with our 
wilder brothers, and bring them back with brotherly care 
to civilization and happiness. Nor is it to be doubted, I 
think, that, in that largest sense of benefit, groat public 
and private service was done ; positive, earnest, practical 
good ; by the extraordinary pojDularity, and nearly universal 
acceptance, wdiich attended these little holiday volumes. 
They carried to countle.ss firesides, with new enjoyment of 
the season, bettor apprehension of its claims and obliga- 
tions; they mingled grave with glad thoughts, much to 
the advantage of both ; what seemed almost too remote to 
meddle with they brought within reach of the charities,, 
and what was near they touched witji a dearer tenderness ;, 
they ■ comforted the generous, rebuked the sordid, cured 
folly by kindly ridicule and comic humour, and, saying 
to their readers Thus you have done, hut it were better- 
Thus, may for. some have realised the philosopher’s famous 
experience, and by a single fortunate* thought revised the 
whole manner of a life. Criticism here is a second-rate 
thing, and the reader may be spared such discoveries as. 
it might have made in regard to the Chridram Cawl. 
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And now, before accompanying Dickens on his Italian 
trawl, one or two parting incidents will receive illustra- 
tion from his letters. A thoughtful little poem wiitten 
during the past summer for Lady Blessington has been 
quoted on a previous page : and it may remind me to say 
here what warmth of regard he had for her, and for all the 
inmates of Gore-house ; how uninterrufitedly joyous and 
pleasurable were his associations with them; and what 
valued help they now gave in his prcpm'ations for Italy. 
The poem, as we have seen, w'as written during a visit 
made in Yorkshire to the house of Mr. Smithson, already 
named as the partner of his early companion, Mr. Mitton ; 
and this visit he repeated in sadder circumstances during 
the present year, when (April 1844!) he attended Mr. Smith- 
son’s funeral. With members or connections of the family 
of this friend, his intercourse long continued. 

In the previous 'February, on the 26th and 28th re- 
spectively, be had taken the chair at two great meetings, 
in Liverpool of the Mechanics’ Institution, and in Bir- 
mingham of the Polytechnic Institution, to which refer- 
ence is made by him in a letter of the 21st. I quote the 
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allusion because it shows thus early the sensitive regard 
to his position as a man of letters, and his scrupulous con- 
sideration for the feelings as well as intere|t of the class, 
which he manifested in many various and often greatly 
self-sacrificing ways all through his life. ‘ Advise me on 
^ the following point. And as I must write to-night, having 

* already lost a post, advise me by bearer. This Liverpool 

* Institution, which is wealthy and has a high grammar- 

* school the masters of which receive in salaries upwards 
' of £2000 a year (indeed its extent horrifies me ; I am 

* struggling through its papers this morning), writes jne 
^yesterday by its secretary a business letter about the 
‘ order of the proceedings on Monday ; and it begins thus. 
' “ I beg to send you prefixed, with the best respects of our 

* “ committee, a bank order for twenty pounds in payment 

* “ of the expenses contingent on your visit to Liverpool.” 
‘ — And there, sure enough, it is. Now ray impulse was, 
^ and is, dechlcdly to return it. Twenty pounds is not of 

* moment to me ; and any sacrifice of independence is worth 

* it twenty times’ twenty times told. But haggling in my 
^ mind is a doubt whether that would be proper, and not 
‘boastful (in an inexplicable way); and whether as an 

* author, I have a right to put myself on a basis which the 
^ professors of literature in other forms connected with the 

* Institution cannot afford to occupy. Don’t you see? 
‘ But of course you do. The case stands thus. The Man- 

* Chester Institution, being in debt, appeals to bae as it 
‘ were in fot'md pawperis, and makes no such provision 
‘as I have named. The Birmingham Institution, just 
‘ struggling into life with great difficulty, applies to me 
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‘ on the same grounds. But the Leeds people (thriving) 
‘ write me, making the expenses a distinct matter of 

''ft T 

' business ;*a^d the livej’pool, as a point of delicacy, say 
‘ nothing about it to the last minute, and then send the 
‘ money, Now, what in the name of goodness ought I 
‘to do? — I am as much puzzled with the cheque as 
‘ Colonel Jack was witli his gold. If it would have settled 
' the matter to put it in the fire yesterday, I should cer- 
‘ tainly have done it. Your opinion is requested. I think 
‘ I shall have grounds for a very good speech at Bmm- 
‘ magem ; but I am not surc about Liverpool : having 
‘ misgiving.s of over-gentility.’ My opinion was clearly for 
sending the money back, which accordingly wa.s done. 

Both speeches, duly delivered to enthusiastic listeners at 
the places named, were good, and both, with suitable va- 
riations, had the same tlicmo : telling his poi)ular audience 
in Birmingham that the principle of their institute, educa- 
tion comprehenSivt! and unseetarian, was tlje only safe one, 
for that without danger no society could go on punishing 
men for preferring vice to virtue without giving them the 
means of knowing what virtue was ; and reminding his 
gonteeler, audience in Liverpool, that if happily they had 
been themselves well taught, so much the more should 
they seek to extend the benefit to all, since, whatever the 
ptecedenco duc to rank, wealth, or intellect, there was yet a 

i 

nobility beyond them, expressed unaffectedly by the poet’s 
verse aJid in the power of education to 'confer. 


Ilowe’er it be, it seem« to me, 

, ^TiSjOjiIy noble to be good : 

True hcjirts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
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He underwent some sufforiUg, ifMcIi !Ec, inigH ibAvo 
spared himself, at his return. ‘1 saw the Cfeirof last nighty’ 
he wrote to me of a dramatic perforftiahceio|**1ihe little at tW i'. ' 
story at the AdelphL j- ‘ Better than usual, and Wright . 

‘seojns to enjoy Boh *lCratcTiit, but lieart-^hrecblsing to, me. 

‘ Oh Heaven ! if any forecast of this was ever in my mind [ 

‘ Yet 0. Smith was drearily better than I expected. ' It is a 
‘ great comfort to have that kind of meat tinder done ; anti 
‘ his face is quite perfect.’ Of what he suffered from these Silverings 

• > from stage- 

adaptations, of his books, multiplied rOmorselessiy at every adapta- ’ 

theatre, I have forborne to speak, but it was the sulgect o<‘ 

complaint with him incessantly and more or less satisfied 

as he was with individual performances, suCh as Mr. Yates’s 

Quilp or Mantalini and Mrs. Keeley’s Smike or Dot, there 

was only one, that of Barnaby ^dge by the Miss For- 

tescue who became afterwards, Lady Gardner, on which I 

ever heard him dwell with a thorough liking. It is true Jiisown 

^ f , €?bare^ia 

that to the dramatizations of his next and other following them. 
Christmas stories he gave help Ifimself ; hut, even then, all 
such elforts to assist special representations were niere 
attempts to render more tolerable what he' had no power 
to prevent, and, with a few rare exceptions, they w^ere 
never very successful. Another and graver wrong was tile 
piracy of his writings, every one of which had been re^- Wroitigs 
produced with merely such ^Idurable changes of title, ^iiaoy. ' 
incidents, and names of .charactets; as w»r® believed, to be 
sufficient to evadq th0^,iQ(W and adapt them to ‘penny” 
purcdiasers. So shamelessly had;.this been going ok ever 
since the days of Pichwi^^ in so many outrs^pous^ways f 

* a letter on the subject of ooppagbt published by !E|ioin|is Ho6d nftor 
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and ail but impunity, that a course repeatedly urged 
by falfourd and myself was at last taken in the present 
year with’^the Christmas Carol and the Chuxzlewit pirates. 
Upon a case of such peculiar flagrancy, however, that the 
vic4^hancellor would not even hear Dickens’s counsel; 
and what it cost our dear friend Talfourd to suppress his 
speech exceeded by very much the labour and pains with 
w'hich he had prepared it. ‘ The pirates,’ wrote Dickens 
to me, after leaving the court on the ^8th of January, ‘are 
‘ beaten flat. They are bruised, bloody, battered, smashed, 
^squelched, and utterly undone. Knight Bruce would not 
‘ hear Talfourd, but instantly gave judgment. He had iu- 
‘ terrupted Anderdon constantly by asking him to produce 
‘ a jjassage which was not an expanded or contracted idea 

* from my book. And at every successive passage he cried 
‘ out, “ That is Mr. Dickens's case. Find another ! ” He 
‘said that there was not a shadow of doubt upon the 
‘ matter. That there was no authority which would bear 
‘ a construction in their favour ; the piracy going beyond 
‘ all previous instances. They might mention it again in 
‘ a week, he said, jf they liked, and might have an issue if 
‘they pleased; but they would probably consider it un- 

* necessary after that strong expression of hi^ opinion. Of 
‘ course I will stand by what we have agi'eed as to the only 
‘terms of compromise with the printers. I am determinf^ 

Dfckenl^js return from America, lie described wliat had passed between himself 
and one of these pirates who had issued a Master Humphrey’s Clock edited 
by Bos. said the man to Hood, ^ if you had observed the name, it was 

* not J5 o 2 / ^5, sir, not z ; and, besides, it would have been no piracy, air, 

* even with the z, because Master Iltmphrey's Clod\ you see, sir, was not 
^ published as by Boz, but by Charles Dickens ! ' 
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* that I will have an apology for their affidavits. The other 
‘ men may pay their costs and get out of it, but I will 
^ stick to my friend the author.’ Two days later hh wrote : 
‘The farther affidavits put in by way of extenuation by 
‘ the printing rascals are rather strong, and give one a 
‘ pretty correct idea of what the men must be who hold on 
‘ by the heels of literature. Oh ! the agony of Talfourd at 
‘ Knight Bruce’s not hearing him 1 He had sat up till 
^ three in the morning* he says, preparing his speech ; and 
‘ would have done all kinds of things with the affidavits. 
‘It certainly was a splendid subject. We have heard" 

* nothing from the vagabonds yet. I once thought of print- 

‘ ing the affidavits without a woi’d of comment, and sewing 
‘ them up with Chuzzlevjlt. Talfourd is strongly disinclined 
‘ to compromise with the printers on any terms. In which 
‘ case it would be referred to the master to ascertain what 
‘profits had been made by the piracy, and to order the 
‘ same to be paid to me. But wear and tear of law is my 
‘ consideration.’ Tlie undertaking to which he had at last 
to submit was, that upon ample public apology, and pay- 
ment of all costs, the offenders should be let go ; but the 
real result was that, after infinite vexation and trouble, 
he had himself to pay all the costs incurred on his own 
behalf ; and, a couple of years later, upon repetition of the 
wpong he had^suffered in so gross a form that proceedings 
were again advised by Talfourd and others, he wrote to 
me from Switzerland the condition of mind to whic^ his 
experience hati brought him, * My feeling about the 

* is the feeling common, I suppose, to three fourths of the 

* reflecting part of the community in our happiest of all 
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‘ pbssible countries ^ and tliat is, that it is better to suffer 
‘ a great wrong than to liavo recourse to the much greater 
' Wrong of the law. I shall not easily forget the expense, 
‘and anxiety, and horrible injustice of the Carol case, 
‘wherein, in asserting the plainest right on earth, I was 
‘really treated as if I were the robber instead of the 
‘ robbed. Upon the whole, I certainly would much rather 
‘ NOT proceed. What do you think of sending in a grave 
‘ protest against what has been done in this case, on account 
‘ of the immense amount (jf piracy to which I am daily cx- 
' ‘ posed, and because I have been already met in the court 
‘ of chancery with the legal doctrine that silence under 
‘ such w'rongs barred my remedy : to which Talfourd’s 
‘written opinion might bo appended as proof that we 
‘ stopped under no discouragement. It is useless to affect 
‘ that 1 don’t know I have a morbid susceptibility of ex- 
‘ asperation, to which the meanness and badness of the 
‘ law in such a matter would be stinging in the last degree. 
‘ And I know of nothing that could come, even of a suc- 
‘ cessful action, which would be worth the mental trouble 
‘ and disturbance it would cost.’ * 


* The reader may be .amused if I add in a note what lie said of the pirates 
in those earlier days when gr^'^vc matters touched him less gravely. On the eve 
of the first number of Nicklehy he had issued a proclamation. 'Whereas wo 
‘ are the only true and lawful Boz. And whereas it hath been reported to u.s, 

* who are commencing a new work, that some dishonest tkllards resident in 
‘ the by-streets and' cellars of this town impose upon the unwary and ere- 

* dui6hs, by producing cheap and wretched imitations of our delectable works. 

* And whereas we derive but small comfort under this injury from the know- 

* ledge that the dishonest dullards aforesaid cannot, by reason of their mental 
1fimalInes8,‘iaUow neair otir heels, but are constrained to creep along by dirty 

* and little-frequented ways, at a most respectful and humble distance behind. 

* And wher^, in like matmer, as some other vermin are not worth the killing 
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A feAV notes of besetting temptations during his busiest 
days at ChuzzUwit, one taken from each of the first four 
months of the year when he was working at its masterly 
closing scenes, will amusingly e-xhibit, side by side, his 
powers of resistance and capacities of enjoyment. ‘ I had 
‘written you a line’ ( 16 tli of January), ‘pleading Jonas 
‘ and Mrs. Gamp, but tins fro.sty day tempts me sorely. I 
‘ am distractingly late ; but I look at the sky, think of 
‘Hampstead, and feel hideously tempted. Don’t come 
‘ with Mac, and fetch *me. I couldn’t resist if you did.’ 
In the next ( 18 th of February), he is not the tempted, 
but the tempter. ‘Stanfield and Mac have come in, 
‘and we are going to Hampstead to dinner. I leave 
‘ Betsey Prig as you know, so don’t you make a scruple 
‘ about leaving Mrs, Harris. We shall stroll leisurely up, to 
‘give you time to join us, and dinner will be on the table 
‘ at Jack Straw’s at four — In the veiy im2Drobable (surely 
‘ impossible ? ) case of your not coming, we will call on you 


* foi- the sake of their carcases, so these kcnnoJ pirates arc not worth the 

* powder and shot of the law, iiiasirmcli as whatever damages they may coin- « 
‘ mit they are in no condition to pay any. This is to give notice, that we 
^ have at length devised a mode of execution for them, so summary and ter- 

* rible, that if any gang or gangs thereof presume to hoist but one shred of 
‘ the colours of the good ship NicIcUhj^ we will hang them on gibbets so lofty 

* and enduring that their remains shall be a m<^ument of our just vengeance 

* to all succeeding ages ; and it shall not lie in the power of any lord high 

* admiral) ob earth, to cause them to be taken down again/ The last para- 
graph of the pro^amation informed the potentates of Paternoster-row, tliat 
from the then ensuing day of the thirtieth of March, •until farther notice, 

‘ we shall hold our Levees, as heretofore, on the last evening but one every 
‘ month, between the hours of seven and nine, at our Board of Trade, number 

* one hundred and eighty-six in the Strand, London; where we again request 
^ the attendance (in vast crowds) of their accredited a|^ts, anji ambassadoi^ 

^ Gentlemen to wear knots upon their shoulders; and patent caba'^ draw up 
‘ witii their doors towards the grand entrance, |o3?:^4he convenient of loading. ' 
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‘ at a quarter before eight, to go to the ragged school/ 
The next (5th of March) shows him in yielding mood, 
and pitying himself for his infirmity of compliance. ' Sir, 
will — he — ^lie — ^he — he — ^he — he — I will NOT eat with 
‘you, either at your own house or the club. But tho 
‘ morning looks bright, and a walk to Hampstead would 
‘ suit me marvellously. If you should present yourself at 
‘my gate (bringing the R. A.’s along with you) I shall 
* not be sapparized. So no more at this writing from Poor 
‘ Mn Dickens.’ But again the tables are turned, and he 
is tempter in the last ; written on that Shalccspeare day 
(23rd of April) which we kept always as a festival, and 
signed in character expressive of his then present unfit- 
ness for any of the practical affairs of life, including the 
very pressing business which at the moment ought to have 
occupied him, namely, attention to the long deferred nup- 
tials of Miss Charity Pecksniff. ‘ November blasts ! Why 
‘ it’s the warmest, mo.st genial, most intensely bland, de- 
‘ licious, growing, spring}’’, songster-of-the-grovy, bursting- 
‘ forth-of-the-buddy, day as ever was. At half-past four I 
‘ shall expect you. Ever, Moddle.’ 

Moddle, tho sentimental noodle hooked by Miss Peck- 
sniff who flies on his proposed wedding-day from the fright- 
ful prospect before him, the reader of course knows ; and 
has perhaps admired for his last supreme outbreak of 
common sense.,. It was a rather favourite bit of humour 
with Dickens ; and I find it plqasant to think that he 
never saw the description given of it by a trained and 
skilful French critic, who has been able to pass under his 
review the whole of English literature without any appa- 
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rent sisnse or understanding of one of its most important as 
well as richest elements. A man without the perception 
of humour taking English prose literature in hand, can of 
course set about it only in one way. Accordingly, in Mr, 
Taine’s decisive judgments of our last great humourist, 
which proceed upon a principle of psychological analysis 
which it is only fair to say he applies impartially to every- 
body, Pickwick, Oliver Twist, and TJlc Old Curiosity Shop 
are not in any manner even named or alluded to ; Mrs, 
Gamp is only once mentioned as always talking of Mrs. 
Harris ; and Mr.Micawber also only once as using always th^ 
same emphatic phrases ; the largest extracts are taken from 
the two books in all the Dickens series that are weakest 
on the humorous side, Hard Times and the Chimes; 
Nicklehy, with its many laughter-moving figui'es, is dis- 
missed in a line and a half ; Mr. Toots, Captain Cuttle, 
Susan Nipper, Toodles, and the rest have no place in what 
is said of Domhey ; and, to close with what has caused and 
must excuse my digression, Mr, Augustus Moddle is intro- 
duced as a gloomy maniac who makes us laugh and makes 
us shudder, and as drawn so truly for a madman that though 
at first sight agreeable, he is in reality horrible 1 * 


* This nuglit seem not very credible if I did iftt give the passage literally, and 
I therefore quote it from the careful translation of Taine^s IJhtory of Enyluh 
Literatwirc hy Mr. Van Lauu, one of the ma&ters of the Edinburgh Academy, 
where I will venftire to hope that other authorities on^English Literature are 
at the same time admitted. * Jonas’ (also in Chv^zleidt) ‘is .on verge 
madness. There are othir chai'acters quite mad. Pickens has drawn 

* three or four portraits of madmen, very agreeable at first sight, but so true 

* that they are in reality horrible. It needed an imagination like his, ir- 
^ regular, excessive, capable of fixed ideas, to exhibit the'derangoments of 

* reason. Two especially there are, which make us laqgh, and which mak^ 
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A montli before tbe letter subscribed bj Dickens in 
the cbaxacter, so happily unknown to himself, of ' this 
gloomy maniac, he had written to me from amidst his 
famous chapter in which the tables are turned on Peck- 
sniff; but here I quote the letter chiefly for noticeable 
words at its close, ‘ I heard from Macrcady by the 
‘ Hibernia, I liave been slaving away regularly, but the 
‘ weather is against rapid progress, I altered the verbal 
' error, and substituted for the action you didn’t like some 
‘words expressive of the hurry of the scene, Mac- 
* ready sums up slavery in New Orleans in the way of 
‘a gentle doubting on the subject, by a “but” and a 
‘ dash. I believe it is in New Orleans that the man is 
‘ lying under sentence of death, who, not having the fear 
‘ of God before his eye,s, did not deliver up a captive slave 
‘ to the torture 1 The largest gun iji that country has not 
‘burst yet — but it will. Heaven help us, too, from 
‘ explosions nearer home ! I declare 1 never go into 
‘what is called “society” that I am not aweary of it, 
‘ despise it, hate it, and reject it. The more I see of its 
‘ extraordinary conceit, and its stupendous ignorance* of 
what is passing out of doors, the more certain I am that 
‘it is approaching the period when, being incapable of 
‘reforming itself, it v^ll have to submit to be reformed 
‘ by others off the face of the earth.’ Thus we see that 

^ ' * ' 

‘ ns shudder. A^jjgustns, the gloomy maniac, who is on the i>oint of many- 
‘ ing Miss Pecksniff ; and poor Mr. Dick, hidPan idiot, half a monomaniac, 

‘ who liresiWith Miss Trotwood . . . , The play of these shattered reasons 
‘ is like die creaking of a dislocated door ; it makes one sick to hear it,’ 
(VoL ii. p. 346.y The original was published before Dickens’s deadi, but he 
certainly never saw it 
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the old radical leanings were again rather strong in him Iosms : 
at present^ and I may add that he had found occasional — — * 
recent vent for them by writing in the Morning Chronicle. 

Some articles thus contributed by him having set people 
talking, the proprietors of the paper rather eagerly mooted 
the question what payment he would ask for contributing 
regularly ; and ten guineas an article was named. Very 
sensibly, however, the editor who had succeeded his old 
friend Black pointed out to him, that though even that sum 
would not be refused^in the heat of the successful articles 
just contributed, yet (I quote his own account in a letter, 
of the 7th of March 1844) so much would hardly be 
paid continuously ; and thei'cupon an understanding was 
cofhe to, that he would write as a volunteer and leave his 
payment to be adjusted to the results. ‘ Then said the Conference 
* editor — and this I particularly want you to turn over in new editor. , 
‘ your mind, at leistxre— supposing me to go abroad, could 
‘I contemplate such a thing as the writing of a letter 
‘a "Week under any signature I chose, with such scraps 
' of descriptions and impressions as suggested themselves 
‘to my mind? If so, would I do it for the Chronicle X 
‘ And if so again, what would I do it for X He thought 
‘for such contributions Easthope would pay anything. 

‘ I told him that the idea had nevdr occurred to me : but Proimsal 

"to 

‘ that 1 was afraid he did not know what the value of such letterafrom 
‘ contributions would be. "He repeated what he had said 
‘ before ; and I promised to consider whether I eould 
‘ reconcile it to myself to write such letters at aH. The 
' pros and cons need to be very carefully weighed. I w'ill 
' not tdl you to which side I incline, but if we should' 
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‘ disagree, qr waver on the same points, we wiU call 
‘l^dbuiy and Evans to the council, I think it more 
‘than probable that we shall be of exactly the same 
* mind, but I want you to be in possession of the facts and 
‘therefore send you this rigmarole.’ The rigmarole is 
not unimportant ; because, though we did not differ on 
the wisdom of saying No to the Chronicle, the ‘ council ’ 
spoken of was nevertheless held, and in it lay the germ 
ojf another newspaper enteiprise he permitted himself to 
engage in twelve months later, to ‘ which he would have 
done more wisely to have also answered No. 

The preparation for departure was now actively going 
forward, and especially his enquiries for two important 
adjuncts thereto, a courier and a carriage. As to ithe 
latter it occurred to him that he might perhaps get for 
little money ‘ some good old shabby devil of a coach — one 
‘ of those vast phantoms that hide themselves in a corner 
‘of the Pantechnicon ; ’ and exactly such a one he found 
there; sitting himself inside it, a perfect Sentimental 
Traveller, while the managing man told him its history. 
‘ As for comfort — ^let me see — ^it is about the size of your 
‘library; with night-lamps and day-lamps and pockets 
‘ and imperials and leathern cellars, and the most extraor- 
‘ dinary contrivances. < Joking apart, it is a wonderful 
‘ machine. And when yoti see it (if you do see it) you will 
‘roar at it first, and will then J»roclaim it to be “perfectly 
‘“ brilliant, my dear fellow.”’ It was marked sixty 
pounds; he got it for five-and-forty ; and my own 
emotions respecting it he had described by anticipation 
quite con*ectly. In finding a courier he was even more 


Cenrier. 
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fortunate ; and these successes were followed by a third 
apparently very promising, but in the result less satis- 
factory. His house was let to not very careful people. ^ 

The tenant having offered herself for Devonshire-terracc 
unexpectedly, during the last week or two of his stay in 
England he went into temporary quarters in Osnaburgh- 
terrace ; and here a domestic difficulty befell of which the 
mention may be amusing, when I have disposed of an in- 
cident that precedecj it too characteristic for omission. The 
Mendicity Society’s officers had caught a notorious begging- 
letter writer, had identified him as an old offender againSt 
Dickens of which proofs were found on his person, and had 
put matters in train for his proper punishment ; when the 
wretched creature’s wife made such appeal before the case 
was heard at the police-court, that Dickens broke down in 
his character of prosecutor, and at tlie last moment, finding 
what was said of the man’s distress at the time to be true, 
relented. ‘ When the Mendicity officers themselves told me 
‘ the man was in distress, I desired them to suppress what 
‘ they knew about him, and slipped out of the bundle (in 
‘ the police office) his first letter, which was the greatest 
‘ lie of all. For he looked wretched, and his wife had been 
‘ waiting about the street to see me, all the morning. It 
‘ was an exceedingly bad case however, and the imposition, 
*a]l through, very great indeed. Insomuch that I could not 
‘ say anything in his favour, even when i saw him. Yet I 

m 

' was not sorry that the creature found the loophole for escape. 
‘ The officers had taken him illegally without any warrant ; 
'and really they messed it all through, quite "facetiously.’ 

He will himself also best relate the small domestic diffi- 
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- . ‘ 

cujti'into ■fli'hioh he fell in liis temporary dwelling, upon his 
unexpectedly discovering it to be unequal to the strain of a 
dinner party for -which., invitations had gone out just before 
the wdden ‘let ’ of Devonshire-teiTace. The letter is charac- 
teristic in other ways, or I should hardly have gone so far 
into domesticities here; and it enables me to add that 
with the last on its list of guests, Mr. Chapman the chair- 
man of Lloyd’s, he held much friendly intercourse, and that 
few things more absurd or unfoundedjuive been invented, 
even of Dickens, than that he found any part of the original 
of Mr. Dombey in the nature, the appearance, or the 
manners of this estimable gentleman. ‘Advise, advise,’ he 
wrote (9 Osnaburgh-teiTace, 28th of May 1844), ‘ advise 
‘with a distracted man. Investigation below stairs renders 
‘ it, as my father would say, “ manifest to any person of or- 
‘ “ dinary intelligence, if the term may be considered allow- 
‘ “ able,” that the Saturday’s dinner cannot come off here 
‘ with safety. It Avould be a toss-up, and might come down 
‘ heads, but it would put us into an agony with that kind of 
‘ people . . Now, I feel a difficulty in dropping it altogether, 

‘ and really fear that this might have an indefinably sus- 
‘ picious and odd appearance. Then said I at breakfast this 
‘ morning, I’ll send down to the Clarendon. Then says Kate, 

‘ have it at Kichmond. Then I say, that might be inconve- 
* nient to the people. Then she says, how could it be if we 
‘ dine late enough 1 Then I am very much offended with- 
‘ out exactly knowing why ; and come up here, in a state of 
‘ hopeless mystification . . What do you think ? Ellis would 
‘ be quite as dear as anybody else ; and unless the weather 
‘ changes, the place is objectionable. I must make up my 
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‘mind to do one thing or other, for Wfe ^11 meet LpFd Lospos: 

‘ Denman at dinner to-day. Could it be dropped decently ? — 

‘ That, I think very doubtful. Cou|^d it be done for a couple 
‘ of guineas apiece at the Clarendon ? . . In a mattW of more 
‘ importance I could make up my mind. But in a matter of 
‘ this kind I bother and bewilder myself, and come to no 
‘ conclusion whatever. Advise ! Advise ! . . List of the In- 
‘ vited. There’s Lord Normanby. And there’s Lord Den- 
‘ man. There’s EasJ/hope, wife, and sister. There’s Sydney 
‘ Smith. There’s you and Mac. There’s Babbage. There’s 
‘ a Lady Osborne and her daughter. There’s South wood The In- 

k « vitctl. 

'Smith. And there’s Quin. And there are Thomas Chapman 
‘ and his wife. So many of these people have never dined 
‘ with us, that the fix is particularly light. Advise ! Advise ! ’ 

My advice was for throwing over the party altogether, but 
additional help was obtained and the dinner went off very 
pleasantly. It was the last time wc saw Sydney Smith. 

Of one other characteristic occununce he wrote before he Letter- 
left ; and the very legible epigraph round the seal of his 
letter, ‘It is particularly requested that if Sir James 
‘ Graham should open this, he will not trouble himself to 
‘seal it again,’ expresses both its date and its writer’s 
opinion of a notorious transaction of the time. ‘ I wish ’ 

(28th of June) ‘you would read this, and give it me again ‘The Even- 
« ‘ when we meet at Stanfield’s to-day. Newby has written * Wwking- 


‘ to mo to say that he hopes to be able*to give Overs more 
‘ money than was agreed on.’ The enclosure was t^e proof- 
sheet of a preface written by him to a small collection of 
stories by a poor carpenter dying of consumption, who 
hoped b;^ their publication, under protection of such a 


' man. 
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Lonbok: name, to leave behind him some small provision for his 
aiUni wife and little children.* The book was dedicated 
Doctor to tfe kind physician. Doctor Elliotson, whose name was 
for nearly thirty years a synonym with us all for unwearied, 
self-sacrificmg, beneficent service to every one in need. 
Greenwich The last incident before Dickens’s departure was a fare- 
well dinner to him at Greenwich, which took also the form 
of a celebration for the completion of Chuzzlewit, or, as 
the Ballantynes used to call it in Scott’a-case, a christening 
dinner ; when Lord Normanby took the chair, and I re- 
member sitting next the great painter Turner, who had 
come with Stanfield, and had enveloped his throat, that 
sultry summer day, in a huge red belcher-handkerchief 
j. M. W. which nothing would induce him to remove. He was not 
otherwise demonstrative, but enjoyed himself in a quiet 
silent way, less perhaps at the speeches than at the changing 
lights on the river. Carlyle did not come ; telling me in 
his reply to the invitation that he truly loved Dickens, 
having disceracd in the inner man of him a real music of 
the genuine kind, but that he’d rather testify to this in 
some other form than that of dining out in the dogdays. 


DeatL of 
John Overs# 


* He wrote from Miu-scilles (17th Dec. 1844). ‘ When poor Overs was dying 
he suddenly asked for a pen and ink and some paper, iind made up a little 
parcel for me which it was his last oon.scious act to direct. She (his wife) 
told me this and gave it me. I opened it last night. It was a copy of his 
little book in wliidi he had written my name, “With his r’evotion. 1 
thought it simple and Effecting of the poor fellow.’ From a later letter a 
ew lines ifiky bo added. ‘ Mrs. Overs tolls me’ (Monte Vacchi, 30th ^h, 
t845) ‘that Miss Coutts has sent her, at different times, sixteen poun^, has 
sent a doctor to her children, and has got one of the girls into the Oi^han 
School. When I ^te her a word in the poor woman’s behalf, she wrote mo 
•back to tbe effect that it was a kindness to herself to have done so, for 
>• * ‘ ,yrhat is the use of my means but to try and do some good with them 1 
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The travelling party arrived at Marseilles on the* 
evening of Sunday the 14th of J uly. Not being able to 
get vetturino liorses in Paris, they had come oh, post ; 
paying for nine horses but bringing only four, and 
thereby saving a shilling a mile out of what the four 
would have cost in England. So great thus far, however, 
had been the cost of travel, that ‘what with distance, 
‘caravan, sight-seeing, and everything,’ two hundred pounds 
would be nearly swallowed up before they were at their 
destination. The success othermse had been complete. 
The children had not cried in their worst troubles, the 
carriage had gone lightly over abominable roads, and the 
courier had proved himself a porff^ct gem. ‘ Surrounded 
‘by strange and perfectly novel circumstances,’ Dickens 
wtoto to from Marseilles, ‘ I feel as if I had a new 
‘ head on side by side with my old one.’ * 

To what shrewd and kindly observation the old one had 
helped him at every stage of his journey, his published 
book oiP travel tells, and of all that there will be nothing 
here ; but a couple of experiences at his outset, of which 
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he told me afterwards, hair© enoogh character in them to 
he worth mention. 

Shortly before there had he^ some public interest 
about the captain of a Boulogne steamer apprehended on 
a suspicion of having stolon specie, but reinstated by his 
owners after a public apology to him on their bdfealfj 
and Dickons had hardly .set foot on the boat that was to 
carry them across, when he was attracted by the look of 
its captain, and discovered him after a few minutes’ talk 
to be that very mam ‘Such an honest, simple, good 
^ fellow, I never saw,’ said Dickois, as he imitated for me 
the homely speech in which his confidences were related. 
The Boulogne people, he said, had given him a piece 
of plate, ‘but Lord bless ns! it took a deal more than 
‘that to get him round again in his own mind; and for 
‘weeks and weeks he was uncommon low to be sure. 
‘ Newgate, you see I What a place for a sea-faring man 
‘ as had held up his head afore the best on ’om, and had 
‘ more friends, I mean to say, and I do tell you the day- 
‘ light truth, than any man on this station — ah ’. or any 
‘ other, I don’t care where ! ’ 

His first experience in a foreign tongue ho made 
immediately on landing, when he had gone to the bank 
for money, and after delivt'ring witli most laborious 
distinctness a rather long address in French ^to tlie clerk 
behind the counter, was disconcerted by that functionary’s 
cool enquiry in the native-born Lombard-street manner, 
‘How^ would you like to take it, sir?’ He took it, as 
everybody must, in five-franc pieces, and a most incon- 
venient coinage he found it ; for he required so much that 



he hSid to carry it ia of cowj^le of small sacks, aad was 
always ‘turning hot alwut suddenly’ taking it into his 
head that he had lost ^em. 

The evening of Tuesday the iOth gof July saw him in a 
villa at Albaro, the suburb of Genoa in wliich, upon the 
adPce of our Gore-house friends, he liad resolved to pass 
the summer months before taking up his quarters in the 
city. His wish was to have had Lord Byron’s house there, 
but it had fallen iido neglect and become the refuge of a 
third-rate wineshop. The matter had then been loft to 
Angus Fletcher who just now lived near Genoa, and ho lied 
taken at a rent absurdly above its value* an unpicturesque 
and uniutercbting dwelling, which at once itnpressed its 
now tenant With its likeness 'to a pink jail. ‘ It is,’ ho said 
to me, ‘ the most perfectly lonely, rusty, stagnant old stag- 
‘ gorer of a domain that you can pos.sib]y imagine. What 
‘ would I give if you could only look round the courtyard ! 
‘ I look down into it, whenever I am near that side of the 
‘ house, for the stable is so full of “vermin and swarmers” 

* He regretted one chance missel by eccentric friend, which he do- 
ficiibed to me ju&t liefore ho left Italy. baw la&t nigbt an old palazzo 
^ oi the Doria, hi\ miles from here, upon the bca, -which De la Kue urged 
^ Fletcher to take for ns, when he was bent on that detestable villa Bagne- 
‘ rello ; which villa the Genoese have hired, time out of miml, for one fourth 

* of wliat I paid, as they told him again ant again before he made the agree- 
‘ ment. This is one of the strangest old palaces in Italy, surronuded by beautiful 

woods of great trees (an immense rarity here) some miles in extent : and has 
' upon the teAace a high tow'er, formerly a prison for offenders against the 

* family, and a defence against the pirates. The present Boria lots it as it 

* stands for £40 English — for the year , . . And the grounds are ift expense ; 
‘ being proudly maintained by the Doria, w'ho spends this rent, when h^ gets 

* it, in repairing the roof and window's. It is a wonderful house ; full of the 
‘ most unaccountable pictures and most incredible furniture : every room in 

* ' it like the most quaint and fanciful of Cattermole’s pictures; and how many 
^ rooms I am afraid to say/ 2nd of June 1845. 
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‘ (pardon the quotation from my inimitable friend) that I 

‘ always expect to see the carnage going out bodily, with 

♦ 

‘ legions of industrious fleas hame^ed to and drawing it 
‘off, ’on their own account. We have a couple of Italian 
‘wofk-people in our establishment; and to hear, one or 
‘ other of them talking away to our servants with thelft- 
‘ most violence and volubility in Genoese, and our servants 
‘ answering with great fluency in English (very loud : as if 
‘ tlie others were only deaf, not Italian), is one of the most 
‘ ridiculous things possible. The effect is greatly enhanced 
‘ by the Genoese manner, which is exceedingly animated 
‘and pantomimic; so that two friends of the lower class 
‘ conversing pleasantly in the street, always seem on the 
‘eve of stabbing each other forthwith. And a stranger 
‘ is immensely astonished at tlieir not doing it.’ 

The heat tried him less than ho expected, excepting 
always the sirocco, which, near the sea as they were, and 
right in the course of the wind as it blew against the 
hou.se, made everything hotter than if there had been no 
wind. ‘ Giro feels it most, on first getting up. Then, it is 
‘ really so oppressive that a strong determination is neces- 
‘sary to enable one to go on 'dressing; one’s tendency 
‘ being to tumble dowm anyw'hero and lie there.’ It 
seemed to hit him, he said, behind the knee, and made 
his legs so shake that he could not walk or stand. He. 
had unfortunately'- a whole week of this without inter- 
mission,*’ soon after his arrival ; but th^n came a storm, 
with wind from the mountains ; and he could bear the 
ordinary heat very well. What at first had been a homo- 
discomfort, the bare walls, lofty ceilings, icy floors, and lattice 
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Winds, soon became agreeable ; tliere were regular after- Awaba : 

noon breezes from tbe sea ; in Lis courtyard was a well of — 

very pure and voiy cold yater ; there were new milk and 

eggs by the bucketful, and, to protect from the summer 

insects these and other dainties, there were fresh vine- 

leavdt by the thousand ; and he satisfied himself, by the 

experience of a day or two in the city, that he had done 

well to come first to its suburb by the sea. What startled 

and disappointed him piost were the frequent cloudy days.* 

He opened his third letter (3rd of August) by tolling me 

there wfis a thick Isovember fog, that rain was pouring* Cloudy 
• 1 1 7 T 1 n • weather. 

incessantly, and that he did not remember to have seen in 
bis life, at that time of year, such cloudy weather as he 
bad seen beneath Italian skies. 

‘ The story goes that it is in autumn and winter, when 
‘ other countries are dark and foggy, that the beauty and 
‘clearness of this arc most observable. I hope it may 
‘ prove so ; for I have postponed going round the hills 
‘ which encircle the city, or seeing any of the sights, until 
‘ the weather is more favourable.*!* I have never yet seen 


* ‘We Ijavo had a London sky until to-day/ he wrote on th« 20th of July, London 
‘ grey and cloudy as you please : hut I urn most disappointed, I think, in the skies. 

‘ evenings, which arc as commonplace as need he ; for there is no twilight, 

‘ and as to the stars giving more light here thAi elsewhere, tiiat is humbug. ' 

The summer of 1844 seems to Imve been, however, an unusually stormy and 
weli season. He wrote to me on the 21st of October that they had had, so far, 
only four really cfeai' days since they came to Italy. ^ 
t ‘ My faith on that point is decidedly shaken, which reminds me to ask gimoud’s 
‘ you whether you ever re^ Simond^s Tour in It is a most charming Tour in 

* l>ook^ and eminently remarkable for its excellent sense, and determination 

* hot to give in to conventional lies. ' In a later letter he says : ‘ None of the 
^ books are unaffected and true but Simond%, which clmrnfs me more and 
‘ more by its boldness, and its frank exhibition of that rare and admirable 
^ quality whieh enables a man to form opinions for himself without a miserable 
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‘it so clear, for any long time of the day tc^ether, as 
‘ on a bright, lark-singing, coast-of-France-disceming day 
‘at Broadstairs; nor have I ever seen so fine a sunset, 
‘ throughout, as is very common there. But the scenery 
‘ is exquisite, and at certain periods of the evening and 
‘ the morning the blue of the Mediterranean surpas^s all 
‘ conception or description. It is the most intense and 
‘ wonderful colour, I do believe, in all nature.’ 

In his second letter from Albaro tjiere was more of this 
subject; anti an outbreak of whimsical enthusiasm in it, 
•meant especially for Maclisc, is followed by some capital de- 
scription. ‘ I address you, my friend,’ he wrote, ‘ with some- 
‘ thing of the lofty spirit of an exile, a banished commoner, 
‘ a sort of Anglo-Polo. I don’t exactly know what 1 have 
‘ done for my country in corning away from it, but I feel it 
‘ is something ; something great ; something virtuous and 
‘ heroic. Lofty emotions rise within me, when I see the 
‘ sun set on the blue Mediterranean, I am the limpet on 
‘ the rock. My father’s name is Turacr, and my boots are 
‘ green . . . Apropos of blue. In a certain picture called 
‘ the Serenade for which Browning wrote that verse * in 
‘ Lincoln’s-mn-fields, you, O Mac, painted a sky. If you 

* and slavish reference to the pretended opinions of other people. His notices 

* of the leading pictures enchant me. They are so perfectly just and faithful, 
‘ and so whimsically shrewd.’ Rome, 9th of March, 1845. 

* I send my heart up to thee, all my heaii 
fin this my singing ! 

^ For the stars help me, and the sea bears part ; 

The very night is clinging 
Closer to Venice’ streets to leave one space 
Above me, whence thy face 
May light my joyous heart to thee its dwelling-place. 

Written to express MacKse’s subject in the Academy catalogue^ 
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' ever have occasion to paint tlie Mediterranean, let it be 
‘ exactly of that colour. It lies before me now, as deeply 
‘and intensely blue. But no such colour is above me. 
‘ Nothing like it. In the south of France, at Avignon, at 
‘ Aix, at Marseilles, I saw deep blue skies ; and also in 
‘ America. But the sky above me is familiar to my sight. 
‘ Is it heresy to say that I have seen its twin brother 
‘ shining through the window of Jack Straw’s — that down 
‘ in Devonshire-terrace I have seen a better sky ? I dare 
‘ say it is ; but like a great many other heresies, it is true. 
‘ . . . But such green, green, green, as flutters in the vine^ 
‘ yard down below the windows, that I never saw ; nor yet 
‘ such lilac and such purple as float between me and the 
‘ distant hills ; nor yet in anything, picture, book, or vestal 
‘boredom, such awful, solemn, impenetrable blue, as in 
‘ that same sea. It has s\ich an absorbing, silent, deep, 
‘ profound effect, that I can’t help thinking it suggested 
‘ the idea of Styx. It looks as if a draught of it, only 
•‘so much as you could scoop up on the beach in the 
‘ hollow of your hand, would wash out everything else, and 
‘ make a great blue blank of your intellect . . . When the 
‘ sun sets clearly, then, by Heaven, it is majestic. From 
‘ any one of eleven windows here, or from a terrace over- 
‘ grown with gi-apes, you may beh^d the broad sea, villas, 
‘ Jiouses, mountains, forts, strewn with rose leaves. Strewn 
‘with them? Steeped in them! Dyed, through and 
‘ through and through. For a moment. No more.* The 
‘ sun is impatient and fierce (like everything else in these 
‘‘ parts), and goes down headlong. Eun to f§toh your hat 
' —rand it’s night. Wink at the right time of black night 
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'j—and it’s morning. Everything is in extremm There 
‘i» an insect here that chiips all day. There is one oiit- 
'^ide the window now. The chirp is very loud : some- 
^thing like a Brobdingnagian grasshopper. The creature 
*,is born to chirp ; to progress in chirping ; to chirp louder, 

* louder, louder ; till it gives one tremendous chirp and 

* bursts itself. That is its life and death. Everything is 
^ “in a concatenation accordingly.” The day gets brighter, 
f brighter, brighter, till it’s night. The summer gets hotter, 

‘ hotter, hotter, till it explodes. The fruit gets riper, riper, 
a riper, till it tumbles down and rots . . . Ask me a question 
‘ or two about fresco : will you be so good ? All the houses 
‘ are painted in fresco, hereabout (the outside walls I mean, 
‘the fronts, backs, and sides), and fdl the colour has run 
‘ into damp and gi-een seediness j and the very design has 
‘ straggled away into the component atoms of the plaster. 

* Beware of fresco ! Sometimes (but not often) I can make 
‘ out a Virgin with a mildew^ed glory round her head, hold- 
‘ ing nothing in an undiscemible lap with invisible arms y 
‘ and occasionally the leg or arm of a cherub. But it i.s 
‘very melancholy and dim. There are two old &esco- 
‘ painted vases outside my own gate, one on either hand, 

‘ which are so faint that I never saw them till last bight,; 
‘and only then, because I was looking over the wall after’ 
‘ a li^rd who had come upon me while I was smoking a 
‘ cigar above, and, crawled over one of these emoellishments 
‘ in his retreat . . .’ . ' 

That letter sketched for me the story of his travel 
through France, and I m^y at onc^ say that I thus - 
•received, from week to week, the ‘^r^ sprightly runnings’ 
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ot.evetyAescnpiioniu his Pictures from Italy. But my aibaro; 

1844 > 

rule as to the American letters must be here observed yet — 
■ . , . Nolihmg 

more strictly.; and nothing resembling his printed book, in print 

' " ' , , , repeated 

however distantly, can be admitted into these pages, here. 

Even so my difficulty of rejection will not be less ; for as 

he had not actually decided, until the very last, to publish 

his present experiences at all, a larger number of the 

letters were left unrifled by him. He had no settled plan 

from tjie first, as in the other case. 

His most valued acquaintance at Albaro was the French Frenofi ■ 

1 ; * ConKlll 

cansul-gciieral, a student of our literature 'who nad wnttfvn Qmm. 

on liis books in one of tbe French reviews, and who with 

his English wife lived in the very next lidlla, though so 

oddly shut away by its vineyard that to get from the 

one adjoining house to the other was a mile’s journey* 

Describing, in that August letter, his first call from this 

new friend thus pleasantly self-recommended, he makes 

the visit his excuse for breaking off froni a facetious 

description of French inns to introduce to me a sketch, 

from a pencil outline by Fletcher, of what bore the im- Pencil 

posing name of the Villa di Bella visjta, but which He byAfigns 

•called by the homelier one of its proprietor, Bagnerello. 

‘ This, my friend, is quite accurate. Allow me to explain 

‘it. You are standing, sir, in dhr vineyard, among the 

‘grapes •and figs. The Mediterranean is at your backus 

‘ you look fit the house ; of which two .sides, out of four, 

‘ are here depicted, lower story (nearly conceuled- by 

* *Tliw house is next to outs on the right, with vineyard between ; but 

* the place is 'so oddly contrived that one has to gP ?» full rfile touiid to ge| to 

* their door/ ' / ' ^ ^ 
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Ji the ’vi<^efi)*coiisists of tlio h«H, a -wine-cellar, and some 
-igtoros^otos. The three windows on the left of the first 
'‘ floor ^^long to the sala, lofty and whitew'ashed, which 
‘ has t^^o more windows round the comer. The fourth 
‘window did belong to the dining-room, but I have 
‘ changed one of the nurseries for better air ; and it now 
‘appertains to that branch of the establishment. The 
‘ fifth and sixth, or two right-hand windows, sir, admit 
timmin ‘the light to the inimitable’s (and uxor’s) chamber; to 
‘which tlie first window round the^ right-hand comer, 
‘which you perceive in shadow, also belongs. The next 
‘ window' in shadow, young sir, is the bower of Miss H. 

‘ The next, a nursery wdndow ; the same having two more 
‘round the corner again. The bowery-looking place 
‘ stretching out upon the left of the house is the terrace, 

‘ which opens out from a French window in the drawing- 
‘ room on the same floor, of which you see nothing : and 
‘ forms one side of the court-yard. The upper windows 
‘ belong to some of those uncounted chambers upstairs , 
‘ the fourth one, longer than the rest, being in F. s bed- 
‘ room. There is a kitchen or two up there besides, and 
' my dressing-room ; which you can’t see from this point 
‘ of view. The kitchens and other offices in use are down 
‘ below', under that pa^ of the house where the roof is 
gniwmnd- ‘longest. On your left, beyond the bay of Genoa, aboi^t 
ingaSeawy. stretch off into the iar horizon; 

‘ on y<fhr right, at three or four miles distance, are moun- 
‘ tains crowned with foits. The intervening space on both 
‘sides is dotted with villas, some green, some red, some 
‘ yellow, some blue, some {and ours among the number) 
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‘pink. At your back, as I have said, sir, is the odeaitt^ Atuw: 

* with the slim Italian tower of the ruined church cf St — 

‘ John the Baptist rising up before it, on the top of ^ pile 
‘ of savage rocks. You go through the court-yard, and out 
‘ at the gate, and down a narrow lane to the sea. Note. 

‘ The sala goes sheer Tip to the top of the house ; the 
‘ ceiling being conical, and the little bedrooms built round 



‘ the spring of its arch. You will observe that tve make 
‘ no pretension to architectural magnificence, but that we 
‘ have abundance of room. And here I atn, beholding 
‘only vines and the sea for da5rs together . . . Good Vines, anil 
‘ Heavens ! How I wish you’d come for a week or two, 

‘ and taste the white wine at a penny fajthing the pint. 

‘ It is excellent.’ . . . Then, after seven days : * I hai^e got 
‘ my paper and inkstand and figures now (the box from 
‘ Osnabiirgh-teixace only came last Thursday), and can 
‘thiink-rl kave begun to do so every morning — with a 

« 
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‘ business-like air, of the Christmas book. My pa|>er, is 
‘ arranged, and my pens are spread out, in the usual form. 
‘ I think you know the form — Don’t you ? My books have 
‘ not passed the custom-house yet, and I tremble for some 
‘volumes of Voltaire ... I write in the best bedroom. 
‘ The Sun is off the comer window at the side of the house 
‘ by a very little after twelve ; and I can then throw the 
‘ blinds open, and look up from my paper, at the sea, the 
‘ mountains, the washed-out villas, the vineyards, at the 
‘ blistering white hot fort with a sentry on the drawbridge 
{.standing in a bit of shadow no broader than his own 
‘ musket, and at the sky, as often as I like. It is a very 
‘peaceful view, and yet a very cheerful one. Quiet as 
‘ quiet can be.’ 

Not yet h(^wevor had the time for writing come. A 
sharp attack of illness befell his youngest little daughter, 
Kate, and troubled him much. Then, after beginning 
the Italian giummar himself, he had to call in the help 
of a master; and this learning of the language took up 
time. But he had an aptitude for it, and after a month’s 
application told me (24th of August) that he could ask 
in Italian for whatever he wanted in any shop or coffee- 
house, and could read it pretty well. ‘ I wish you could 
‘ see me ’ (16th of September), ‘ without my knowing it, 
‘ walking about alone here. I am now as bold as a lion in 
‘ the streets. T^je audacity with which one begins to speak 
‘ whe#, .^there is no help for it, is quite astonishing.’ The 
blank impossibility at the outset, however, of getting 
native meanings conveyed to his English servants, he 
very humorously described to me ; and said the spell was 
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first broken by the cook, ‘ being really a clever woman,. 
‘ not entrenching herself in that astonishing pride of 

* ignorance which induces the rest to oppose themselves 
^ to the receipt of any information through any channel, 

* and which made A. careless of looking out of window, 
‘ in America, even to see the Falls of Niagara.’ So that 
he soon had to report the gain, to all of them, from the 
fact of this enterprising woman having so primed herself 
with ‘ the naines of, all sorts of vegetables, meats, soups, 
'fruits, and kitchen necessaries,’ that she was able to 
order whatever was needful of the peasantry that were 
trotting in and out all day, basketed and barefooted 
Her example became at once contagious;* and before 
the end of the second week of September news reached 
me that ‘ the servants are beginning to pick up scraps of 
‘ Italian ; some of them go to a weekly conversazione of 
‘ servants at the Governor’s every Sunday night, having 
‘got over their consternation at the frequent introduction 
‘ of quadrilles on these occasions ; and I think they begin 
‘ to like their foreignecring life.’ 

In the tradespeople they dealt witli at Albaro he found 

* Not hoNvever, happily for them, in another important particular, for on 
the eve of their return to England she declared her intention of staying behind 
and marrying an Italian. ‘ She will have ti go to Florence, I find ^ (12th 
of May 1845), Ho be married in Lord Holland’s house : and even then is only 

* married accoiding to the English law : having no legal rights from such a 

* marriage, eithir in France or Italy. The man hasnjt a penny. If there 
‘ were an opening for a nice clean restaurant in Q-enoa— which I don^lj^ believe 

* there is, for the .Gfenoese have a natural enjoyment of dirt, garlic,"^ and oil — 

* it would still be a very hazardous venture ; as the priests will certainly 

* damage the man, if they can, for marrying a Protestant woman. However, 

* the utmost I can do is to take care, if such a crisis should* arrive, that she 
^ idmil not want the means of getting home to England. As my father would 

* observe, she has sown and must reap. * . 
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, amusing points of character. Sharp as they were after 
money, their idleness quenched even that propensity. 
Order for immediate delivery two or three pounds of tea, 
and the tea-dealer would bo wretched. ‘ "Won’t it do 
‘to-morrow?’ ‘I want it now,’ you would reply; and 
he would say, ‘No, no, there can be no hurry!’ He 
remonstrated against the cruelty. But everjrwhere there 
was deference, courtesy, more than civility. ‘In a cafe 
‘ a little tumbler of ice costs somotting lesss than threc- 
‘ pence, and if you give the waiter in addition what you 
‘would not offer to an English beggar, say,*tbe third of 
‘a halfpenny, he is profoxindly grateful.’ The attentions 
received from English residents were unremitting.*^ In 
moments of need at the outset, they bestin'ed themselves 
(‘ large merchants and grave men ’) as if they were the 
family’s salaried purveyors ; and there was in c.special one 
gentleman named Curry whose untii-ing kindness was long 
remembered. 

The light, eager, active figure soon made itself familiar 
in the streets of Genoa, and he never went into them with- 

^ He had carried ^dth him, I may here mention, letters of introduction to 
residents in all parts of Italy, of which I hclicve he delivered hardly one. 
Writing to me a couple of months before ho left the country he congi’atulatcd 
himself on this fact. * We arc^ living very quietly; and I am now mo.re than 
^ ever glad that I have kept myself aloof from the receiving'* natives always, 

‘ and delivered scarcely any of my letters of introduction. If I had, I Should 

* have seen nothing and known less. I have observed that th^ English womin 

* who have married fefreigners are invariably the most audacious in the license 
Hhey SIssume. Think of one lady married to a royal chamberlain {not 
‘ here) who said at dinner to the master of the house at a place where I waa 

* dining— that she had brought bmk his Satirist, but didn't think there was 

* quite so much fun ** in it as there used to be, I looked at the paper after- 

* wards, and found it crammed with such vile obscenity as positively made 

* one’s hair stand on end. ’ 
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out bringiftg some oddity away. I soon heard of the strada 
Nuova and strada Balhi ; of the broadest of the two as 
narrower than Albany-street, and of the other as less wide 
than Drury-lane or Wych-street; but both filled with 
palaces of noble architecture and of such vast dimensions 
that as many windows as there are days in the year might 
be counted in one of them, and this not covering by any 
means the largest plot of ground. I heard too of the other 
streets, none with footways, and all varying in degrees of 
narrowness, but for the most part like Field-lane in Holboni, 
with little breathing-places like St. Martin’s-court ; and the 
widest only in parts wide enough to enable a caniage and 
pair to turn. ‘ Imagine yourself looking dowm a street of 
" Reform Clubs cramped after this odd fashion, the lofty 
‘ roofs almost seeming to meet in the perspective.’ In the 
churches nothing struck him so much as the profusion of 
trash and tinsel in them that contrasted with their real 
splendours of embellishment. One only, that of the Cap- 
pucini friars, blazed every inch of it with gold, precious 
stones, and paintings of priceless art ; the principal contrast 
to its radiance being the dirt of its masters, w'hose bare legs, 
corded waists, and coarse brcJwm serge never changed by 
night or day, proclaimed amid thep' corporate wealth their 
personal vows of poverty. He found them less pleasant to 
meet and Ijok at than the country people of their suburb 
on festa-days, with the Indulgences that gave them the 
right to make merry stuck in their hats like turnpike- 
tickets. He did not think the peasant girls in general good- 
looking, though they carried themselves daintily and walked 
remarkably well : but the ugliness of the old women, be- 
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gotten of hard work and a burning sun, with porters’ knots 
of coarse grey hair grabbed up over wrinkled and cada- 
verous faces, he thought quite stupendous. He was never 
in a street a hundred yards long without getting up per- 
fectly the witch part of Macbeth. 

With the theatres of course he soon became acquainted, 
and of that of the puppets he wrote to me again and again 
with humorous rapture. ‘ There are other things,’ he added, 
after giving me the account which is published in his book, 
‘ too solemnly surpri.sing to dwell upon. They must be seen. 
‘ They must be seen. The enchanter carrying off the bride 
‘ is not greater than his men brandishing fiery torches and 
‘ dropping their lighted spirits of wine at every shake. Also 
' the enchanter himself, when, hunted down and overcome, he 
‘ leaps into the rolling sea, and finds a watery grave. Also 
‘ the second comic man, aged about 55 and like George the 
‘ Third in the face, when he gives out the play I'or the next 
‘ night. They must all be seen. They can’t be told about. 
‘ Quite impossible.’ The living performers he did not think 
so good, a disbelief in Italian actors having been always a 
heresy with him, and the deplorable length of dialogue to 
the small amount of action in their plays making them 
sadly tiresome. The l^rst that ho saw at the principal 
theatre was a version of Balzac’s Pkre Goriot. ‘ The do- 
‘ mestic Lear I thought at first was going to be, very clevesr. 
‘ But he was too pitiful — perhaps the Italian reality would 
‘ be. He was immensely applauded, though.’ He after- 
wards saw a version of Dumas’ preposterous play of Kean, 
in which most of the representatives of English actors wore 
red hats with steeple crowns, and very loose blouses with 
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broad belts and buckles round their waists. ‘ There was a 
‘ mysterious person called the Prince of Var-lees ’ (Wales), 

‘ the youngest and slimmest man in the company, whose 
‘ badinage in Kean’s dressing-room was irresistible ; and 
‘the dresser wore top-boots, a Greek skull-cap, a black 
‘ velvet jacket, and leather breeches. One or two of the 
‘ actors looked very hard at me to see how I was touched 
‘by these English peculiarities — especially when Kean 
‘ kissed his male friends on both cheeks.’ The aiTange- 
mQnts of the house, which he described as larger than 
Druiy-lane,*he thought excellent. Instead of a ticket for 
the private box he had taken on the first tier, he received 
the usual key for admission which let him in as if he lived 
there ; and for the whole set-out, ‘ quite as comfortable 
‘ and private as a box at our opera,’ paid only eight and 
fourpence English. The opei’a itself had not its regular 
performers until after Christmas, but in the summer there 
was a good comic company, and he saw the Scaramuccici 
and the Barber of Seville brightly and pleasantly done. 
There w'as also a daj theatre, beginning at half past four 
in the afternoon ; but beyond the novelty of looking on at 
the covered stage as he sat in the fresh pleasant air, he did 
not find much amusement in the Goldoni comedy put before 
him. There came later a Russian circus, which the un- 
aisual raing of that summer prematurely extinguished. 

The Religious Houses he made early ahd many enquuies 
about, and there was one that had stirred and bailed his 
curiosity much before he discovered what it really was. 
All that was visible from the street was a great high wall, 
apparently quite alone, no thicker than a party wall, with 
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grated Windows, to which iron screens gave farther protec- 
tion. At first he supposed there had been a fire ; but by 
degrees came to know that on the other side were galleries, 
one above another, one above another, and nuns always 
pacing them to and fro. Like the wall of a racket-ground 
outside, it was inside a very large nunnery ; and let the 
poor sisters walk never so much, neither they nor the 
passers-by could see anything of each other. It was close 
upon the Acqua Sola, too ; a little park with still young , 
but very pretty trees, and fresh and cheerful fountains, ’which 
tfie Genoese made their Sunday promenade ; and under- 
neath ’svhich was an archway with great public tanks, whore, 
at all ordinary times, washerwomen were washing away, 
thirty or forty together. At Albaro they were worse off in 
this matter : the clothes there being washed in a pond, 
beaten with gourds, and whitened with a preparation of 
lime : ' so that,’ he -wrote to me (24th of August), ‘ what 
‘ between the beating and the burning they fall into holes 
‘ unexpectedly, and my white trowsers, after six weeks’ 

‘ washing, would make very good fishing-nets. It is such 
‘ a serious damage that when we get into the Peschiere we 
‘ mean to w'ash at home.’ 

Exactly a fortnight be/ore this date, he had hired rooms 
in the Peschiere from the first of the following October ; 
and so ended the house-hunting for his winter residence; 
that had taken him so often to the city. The Peschiere 
was the largest palace in Genoa let on hire, and had the 
advantage of standing on a height aloof from the town, sur- 
rounded by its own gardens. The rooms taken had been 
occupied by an English colonel, the remainder of whose 
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term was let to Dickens for 500 francs a montli (£20) ; and a 
few days after (20th of August) he described to me a fellow 
tenant : ‘ A Spanish duke has taken the room under me 
‘in the Peschierc, The duchess was his mistress many 
‘ years, and bore him (I think) six daughters. He always 
‘ promised her that if she gave birth to a son, he would 
‘ marry her ; and when at last the boy arrived, he went 
‘into her bedroom, saying — “Duchess, I am charmed to 
‘ “ salute you ! ” And he married her in good earnest, 
‘and legitimatized (as by the Spanish law he could) all the 
‘ other children.’ The beauty of the new abode will justify 
a little description when he takes up his quarters there. 
One or two incidents may be related, meanwhile, of the 
closing ■weeks of his residence at Albaro. 

In the middle of August he dined wdth the French 
consul-general, and there will now be no impropriety in 
printing his agreeable sketch of the dinner. ‘ There was 
‘ present, among other Genoese, the Marquis di Negri : 
‘a \'cry fat and much older Jordan, wdth the same 
‘thickness of speech and size of tongue. He was Byron’s 
‘friend, keeps open house here, -writes poetry,’ im- 
‘ provises, and is a very good old Blunderbore ; just the 
‘ sort of instrument to make an artesian well with, any- 
‘ where. Well, sir, after dinner, the consul proposed ray 
‘ health, witji a little French conceit to the effect that I 
‘had come to Italy to have personal experience of its 
‘ lovely climate, and that there was this similarity betWeen 
‘ the Italian sun and its visitor, that the sun shone into 
‘the darkest places and made them bright> and happy 
‘with its benignant influence, and that my books had 
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^ — ‘ upon which Blunderbore gives his bright-buttoned blue 

‘ coat a great rap on the breast, turns up his fishy eye, 
‘ stretches out his arm like the living statue defying the 
‘ lightning at Astley’s, and delivers four impromptu verses 
‘ in my honour, at which everybody is enchanted, and I 
‘more than anybody — perhaps with the best reason, for 
‘ I didn’t understand a word of them. The consul then 
‘ takes from his breast a roll of paper, and says, “ I shall 
‘“read them!” Blunderbore then says, “ Don’t ! ” But 
' ‘ the consul does, and Blunderbore beats time to the 
‘ music of the verse with his knuckles on the table ; and 
‘perpetually ducks forward to look round the cap of a 
‘ lady sitting between himself and me, to see what I 
‘ think of them. I exhibit lively emotion. The verses 
‘are in French — sliort line — on the taking of Tangiers by 
^hers in ‘ tho Prince de Joinville ; and are received with great ap- 
Joinviiie’s. ‘ plause ; especially by a nobleman present who is reported 
‘ to be unable to read and write. They end in my mind 
‘ (rapidly translating them into prose) thus, — 


* The cannon of France 

* Shake tlie foundation 
^ Of Uie wondering sea, 

* The artilleiy on the shot 3 

* Is put to silence, 

* Honour to Joinville 

* And the Brave I 

‘ The Great Intelligence 

* Is borne 

* * Upon the wings of Fame 

* To Paris. 

* Her national citizens 

* Exchange caresses 

* In the streets! 

* The temples are crowded 

* With religious patriots 


* Rendering thanks 

* To Heaven, 

* The King 

* And all the Royal Family 
‘ Are bathed 

* In tears. 

‘ They call upon name 

* Of Joinville! 

* France also 

* Weeps, and echoes it. 

* Joinville is crowned 

* With Immortality j , 

* And Peace and J oinvlUe, 

* And the Gloty of France, 

* Diffuse themselves 

* Conjointly. 
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‘If you can figure to yourself the choice absurdity of 
‘receiving anything into one’s nxind in this way, you 
‘ can imagine the labour I underwent in my attempts to 
‘ keep the lower part of my face square, and to lift up one 
‘,eye gently, as with admiring attention. But I am bound 
‘ to add that this is really pretty literal ; for I read them 
‘ afterwards.’ 

This, too, was the year of other uncomfortable glories 
of France in the last tjiree years of her Orleans dynasty ; 
among them the Tahiti business, as politicians may 
remember ; and so hot became rumours of war with ' 
England at the opening of September that Dickens had 
serious thoughts of at once striking his tent. One of 
his letters was filled ^vith the conflicting doubts in which 
they lived for nigh a fortnight, every day’s arrival con- 
tradicting the arrival of the day before: so that, as ho 
told me, you met a man in the street to-day, who told you 
there would certainly be war in a week ; and you met the 
same man in the street to-morrow, and he swore he always 
knew there would be nothing but peace ; and you met 
him again the day after, and he said it all depended now 
on something perfectly new and unheard of before, which 
somebody else said had just come to the knowledge nf 
some consul. in some dispatch which said something about 
some telegraph which had been at work somewhere, 
signalizing some prodigious intelligence. ** However, it all 
passed harmlessly away, leaving him undisturbed 8ppor- 
tunity to avail himself of a pleasure that arose out of 
the consul-general’s dinner party, and to be present at 
a great reception given shortly after by the good ‘old 
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‘ Biuhderbore * just mentioned, on the occasion of his 
daughter’s birthday. 

The Marquis had a splendid house, but Dickens found 
the grounds so carved into grottoes and fanciful walks as to 
remind liim of nothing so much as our old White-conduit- 
house, except that ho would have been well pleased, on 
the j)resejit occasion, to have discovered a waiter ciying, 

‘ Give your orders, gents ! ’ it being not easy to him at any 
time to keep U23, the whole nighty through, on ices and 
variegated lamps merely. But the scene for awhile was 
amusing enough, and not rendered less so by the delight 
of tlie Marquis ]iim.self, ‘who was constantly diving out 
‘ into dark corners and then among the lattice-work and 
‘ flower pots, rubbing his hands and going round and round 
‘ with exidosivc chuckles in his huge satisfaction with the 
‘ cntcifaiumcnt.’ With hoiTor it occurred to Dickens, how- 
ever, that four more hours of this kind of entertainment 
would be too much ; that the Genoa gates closed at twelve ; 
and that as the carriage had not been ordered till the 
dancing was oxiicctcd to be over and the gates to reopen, 
he must inake a sudden bolt if he would himself get back 
to Albaro. ‘ I had barely time,’ he told mo, ‘ to reach the 
‘ gate before midnight ; and was running as hard as I could 
‘go, dovt'nhill, over uneven ground, along a new street 
‘ called the strada Sevra, when I came to a |Dole fastened 
‘straight across dhe street, nearly breast high, without any 
‘light or watchman — quite in the Italian style. I went 
‘over it, headlong, with such force that I rolled myself 
‘completely .white in the dust; but although I tore my 
‘ clothes to shreds, I hardly scratched myself except in one 
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‘place on the knee, I bad no time to tbink of it then, 

‘ for I was up directly and off again to save the gate : but 
‘ when I got outside the wall, and saw the state I was in, 

‘ I wondered I had not broken my neck. I “ took it easy ” 

‘after this, and walked home, by lonely ways enough, 

‘ without meeting a single souL But there is nothing to 
‘ be feared, I believe, from midnight walks in this part of Midnight 

'W'ElllCiS 

‘ Italy. In other places you incur the danger of being 
‘ stabbed by mistake ; whereas the people hero are quiet 

i 

‘ and good tempered, and very rarely commit any outrage.’ 

Such adventures, noverthele.ss, are seldom without con- , 
sequences, and there followed in this case a short but sharp 
attack of illness. It came on with the old ‘unspeakable 
‘ and agonizing pain in the side,’ for which Bob Fagin had 
prepared and applied the hot bottles in the old ware- 
house time ; and it yielded quickly to powerful remedies. Page 40 of 
But for a few days he had to content himself with the 
minor sights of Albaro. He sat daily in the shade of the 
ruined chapel on the seashore. He looked in at the festa 
in the small country church, consisting mainly of a tenor 
singer, a seraphine, and four priests sitting gaping in a 
row on one side of the altar ‘ in flowered satin dresses and 
‘ little cloth caps, looking exactly like the band at a wild- 
‘ beast-caravan.’ He was interestefl in the wine-making. Quieten- 
and m seeing the countiy tenants preparing tncir annual 
presents forlhoir landlords, of baskets of grapes and other 
fruit prettily dressed with flowers. The season of the 
grapes, too, brought out after dusk strong parties of rats 
to eat them as they ripened, and so many shooting parties 
of peasants to get rid of these despoilers, that as he first 
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listeaied to the uproar of the firing and the echoes he half 
fancied it a siege of Albaro. The flies mustered strong, 
too, and the mosquitos ;* so that at night he had to lie 
covered up with gauze, like cold meat in a safe. 

Of course all news from England, and especially visits 
paid him by English friends who might be travelling in 
Italy, were a great delight. This was the year when O’Con- 
nell was released from prison by the judgment of the Lords 
on appeal. ‘ I have no faith in O’Connell taking the groat 
‘ position he might upon this : being beleaguered by vanity 
‘ always. Denman delights me. I am glad to think I have 
‘ always liked him so well. I am sure that whenever he 
‘ makes a mistake, it is a mistake ; and that no man lives 
‘ who has a grander and nobler scorn of eveiy mean and 
' dastard action. I would to Heaven it were decorous to 
‘ pay him some public tribute of respect .... O’Connell’s 
' speeches are the old thing : fretty, boastful, frothy, waspish 
‘ at the voices in the crowd, and all that : but with no true 
‘ greatness. . . What a relief to turn to that noble letter 
‘ of Carlyle’s’ (in which a timely testimony had been borne 
to the tinithfulness and honour of Mazzini), ‘wdiichl think 
‘ above all praise. My love to him.’ Among his English 


* What his poor little clog buffered should not be omitted from the troubles 
of the master who was so fond of him, ‘ Timber has had every hair upon 

* Lis body cut off because of the fleas, and he looks like the ghost of a droraed 
‘ dog come out of a }jond after a week or so. It is very awful to see him slide 
‘ into a rodln. Bte knows the change upon him, and is alvrays turning round 
*and Jbund to look for himself. I think he’ll die of grief,* Three weeks 
later : * Timber’s hair is growing again, so that you can dimly perceive him to 
^ be a dog. The fleas only keep three of his legs off the ground now, and he 

* sometimes moves of his own accord towards some place where they don't 

* want to go/ His improvement was slow, but after this continuous. 
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visitors were Mr. Tagaxt's family, on their way from a scien- 
tific congress at Milan; and Peter (now become Lord)Bobert- 
son from Kome, of whose talk he wrote very pleasantly. The 
sons of* Bums had been entertained during the summer 
in Edinburgh at what was called a Burns Festival, of which, 
thrpugh Jerrold who was present, I had sent him no very 
favourable account ; and this was now confirmed by Robert- 
son, whose letters had given him an ‘ awful ’ narrative of 
Wilson’s speech, and of the whole business. ‘ There was one 
‘ man who spoke a quarter of an hour or so, to the toast 
'of the navy; and could say nothing more than “the — . 
‘“British — navy — always appreciates — ’’which remark- 
‘ able sentiment he repeated over and over again for that 
‘ space of time ; and then sat down. Robertson told me 
‘ also that Wilson’s allusion to, or I should rather say 
‘ expatiation upon, the “ vices ” of Burns, excited but one 
‘ sentiment of indignation and disgust : and added, very 
‘ sensibly, “ By God ! — I want to know what Burm did ! 

‘ “ I never heard of his doing anything that need be 
‘ “ strange or unaccountable to the Professor’s mind. I 
‘ “ think he must have mistaken the name, and fancied 
‘“it a dinner to the sons of Burke" — meaning of course 
‘ the murderer. In short he fully confirmed Jerrold in all 
‘ respects.’ The same letter told m9, too, something of his 
reading. Jerrold’s Story of a Feather he had derived 
much enjoyJnent from. ‘Gauntwolf’s sickness and the 
‘ career of the I snuff lx)x, masterly I have been deep in 

* A cliaracteristic messaigo for Jerrold came in a later letter (12tli of May, 
1845) : ^ I wish yon would suggest to Jerrold for me as a Oaudle subject (if 
Vhe pursue that idea), Caudle has incidentally remarked that the house- 

* maid is good-lookiiiig/^ ^ 
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AtBARO : ‘ Voyages and Travels, and in De I’o©* Tennyson I have also 

- .. 1 .. ‘ heen reading, again and again. What a great creature 

TJis * ^ 

rcaaing. ‘he is!... What about the Goldsmith^ Apropos, J am 
' all eagerness to write a story about the length of that 
‘most delightful of all stories, the Vicar of Wakefield' 

In the second week of September he went to meet his 
brother Frederick at Marseilles, and bring him back over 
the Cornice road to pass a fortnight’s holiday at Genoa ; 

Visit of his and his description of the first inn upon the Alps they 

brother. i i / ttt -i i • -i * 

slept in IS too good to be lost. We lay last night/ 
,ho wrote (.9th of Septembei') ‘at the first halting-place 
‘on this journey, in an inn which is not entitled, as it 
‘ought to bo, The house- of call for. fleas and vermin in 
‘general, but is entitled the grand hotel of the Post ! I 
‘ liardly know what to compare it to. It seemed something 
‘ like a house in Soraers-town originally built for a wine- 
‘ vaults and never finished, but grown very old. There 

A gmna f .yyas nothing to eat in it and nothing to drink. They had 

Jiotel of ^ w 

the Post. ‘ lost the teapot ; and when they found it, they couldn’t 

‘ make out what had become of the lid, which, turning up 
‘ at last and being fixed on to the teapot, couldn’t be got 
‘ off again for the pouring in of more water. Fleas of 
‘ elephap tine .dimensions were gambolling boldly in the 
‘ dirty bed#; and the iftosquitbes ! — But here let me draw 
‘ a curtain (as I would have dqne if there h%d been any). 

‘ We had scaixjqjy any sleep, and rose up witfi hands and 
‘ ayme hardly human.’ . , - 

In four days they were at Alb«(Jfo, and the mprhiiig after 
their arrivai Dickens underwent the terrible shock of 
seeing his brother Very nearly drowned ;in the tMiy, P© 
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swam out into too strong a current,* and was only narrowly Awabo : 

saved by the accident of a fishing-boat preparing to leave 

the harbour at the time. ‘ It was a world of horror and 

‘anguish,’ Dickens wrote to me, ‘crowded into four or 

‘ five minutes of dreadful agitation ; and,. to complete the 

‘ terror of it, Georgy, Charlotte ’ (the nurse), ‘ and the 

‘ children were on a rock in full view of it all, crying, as 

‘ you may suppose, like mad creatures.’ His own bathing gea- 

was from the rock, and, as he had already told me, of the 

most primitive kind. He went in whenever he pleased, 

broke his head against sharp stones if he went in with# 

that end foremost, floundered about till he was all over 

bruises, and then climbed and staggered out again. ‘ Every- 

‘ body wears a dress. Mine extremely theatrical : Masa- 

* niello to the life : shall be preserved for your inspection 

< in Devonshire-terrace.’ I will add another personal touch, 

also Masaniello-like, which marks the beginning of a 

change which, though confined for the present to his 

foreign residence and removed when he came to England, 

was resumed ‘somewhat later, and in a few more years 

wholly altered the aspect of his face. ‘ The moustaches A change 
•' ^ begmning. 

‘are glorious, glorious. I have cut them shorter, and 
‘ trimmed them a little at the ends to improve the^ shape. 

‘ They are charming, charming. Without them^-life would , 

‘ be a blank.’ i 

■ *■ Oi the 4ang^ <1 the he l»d before written to toe (lOtli of, Angnrt). A tiopk 
^ A monk waB drown^, here & evening.. He wa# bathing ^ith pro ’ 

, * b^et monka, who bolted w^bn'ho^iSriied oot that he ainkihg— >i« awsrv 

' ^ehce, I shjppoae,' of his oeit^V' #going'ifo Hebven.’ 


von n. 
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: «. Jt the last week of September they moved from Albaro 

' 1ti8'44 ' ♦ ' 

’ . into Genoa, amid a violent storm of wind and wet, ‘ great 

‘guhs blowing/ the lightning incessant, and the rain 
driving down in a dense thick cloud. But the worst of 
the 'storm was over when they reached the Peschiere, As 
they passed into it along the stately old terraces, flanked 
on either side with antique sculptured figures, all the seven 
fotaitains were playing in its gardens, and the sun was shin- 
ring brightly on its groves of camellias and orange-trees. 

W^vOf It was a wonderful place, and I soon became familiar 
’ .^ith the several rooms that were to form their home for 
' the rest of their stay in Italy. In the centre was the 
':^and sala, fifty feet high, of an area larger than 'the 
. ‘dihing-room of the Academy,’ and painted, walls and 
ceiling, with frescoes three hxmdred years old, ‘as fresh as 
; ‘ if the colours Ijad been laid on yesterday.’ On the saffie 
floor^^iS this great hall were a drawing-room, and a dining- 
room,* both covered also with frescoes still bright enough 

. • * ‘ Into which we mi^t put your largo room— I wish we could !— *'w*y in 
< (^e conter, and dine without knowing it’ 




to. make so nicely Gisoi; 

proportioned as to .give to tkeir fei^ega all' tke effect of^ 
snugness* Ont of tjbese i^ened dth^ chambers 

that were turned into deeping^ms puifseries. Ad-, • 

joining the gala, right and Ie?bi were the two best bed- 



rooms; ‘in size and shape like those at Windsor-castlO 
‘ but gi'catly higher ; ’ both having altars, a range <of three; 

‘ V017 vast yoa vrill say, and very dreaiy ; #)ut it is not ^ re8%' The * 
paintings are so fresh, and the proportioM so agreeable to the eye, that the' 
effect is not only cheerful but snug. . . , We are a little incoimmoded by , 
ap^Sioations fr«n strangers to go ovjr the interior. Jhe paintings were 
designed by Michael Angelo, and have a great reputation , . . COTtain of * 
three frescoes were reported officially to the Pine Art Commireieotrs by Preaooes. 
Wilson as the best in Italy ... 1 allowed a party of priests to be shown 
the great hidl , yesterday . . . It is in perfect repair, and the doors almost 
shnt— which is quite a miraculous cireomstance. ? wish yeu coaid, see it, , 
my dear P. Gracious Heavens 1 if you could only eoi»e bcui with me, woiddn’t ' 

I soon flash on your astoiiished sight.’ (6th of Ootobar.), ' ’ 
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windows with stone balconies, floors tesselated in patterns 
of black and white stone, and walls painted every inch : 
on the left, nymphs pursued by satyrs ‘ as large as life 
‘ and as wicked ; ’ on the right, ‘ Phaeton larger than life, 

‘ with horses bigger than Meux and Co/s, tumbling head- 
‘long down into the best bed.’ The right-hand one he 
occupied with his wife, and of the left took possession 
as a study ; writing behind a big screen he bad lugged 
into it, and placed by one of the -windows, from which 
he could see over the city, as he wrote, as far as the 
lighthouse in its harbour. Distant little over a mile as 
the crow flew, flashing five times in four minutes, and 
on dark nights, as if by magic, illuminating brightly the 
whole palace-front every time it shone, this lighthouse 
was one of the wonders of Genoa. 

When it had all become more familiar to him, he was 
fond of dilating on its beauties ; and even the dreary 
sound of the chaunting from neighbouring mass-perform- 
ances, as it floated in at all the open windows, which at > 
first was a sad trouble, came to have its charm for him. 

I remember a vivid account he gave me of a great festa 
on the hill behind the house, when the people alternately 
danced under tents ip the open air and rushed to say 
a prayer or two in an ailjoining church bright with red 
and gold and blue and silver; so many minutes of dangipg, 
and of praying, in regular turns of each. But the view over 
into Genoa, on clear bright days, was a never failing enjoy- 
ment. The whole city then, without an atom of smoke, 
and with every possible variety of tower md steeple 
pointing up into the sky, lay stretched oat below his 
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mndows. To the right and left were lofty hills, with 
every indentation in their rugged sides sharply discernible ; 
and on one side of the harbour stretched away into the 
dim bright distance the whole of the Comice, its first 
highest range of mountains hoary with snow. Sitting 
down one Spring day to write to me, he thus spoke of 
the sea and of the garden. ‘ Beyond the town is the wide 
‘ expanse of the Mediterranean, as blue, at this moment, 
'as the most pure ^ and vivid prussian blue on Mac’s 
' palette when it is newly set ; and on the horizon there 
' is a red flush, seen nowhere as it is here. Immediately 
' below the windows are the gardens of the house, with 
'gold fish swimming and diving in the fountains; and 
' below them, at the foot of a steep slope, the public 
' garden and drive, where the walks are marked ^put by 
' hedges of pink roses, which blush and shine through the 
' green trees and vines, close up to the balconies of these 
‘windows. No custom can impair, and no description 
‘ enhance, the beauty of the scene.’ 

All these and other glories and beauties, however, did 
not come to him at once. They counted for little indeed 
when he first set himself seriously to write. ‘Never did 
‘ I stagger so upon a threshold before. I seem as if T 
‘had plucked myself out of my* proper soil when I left 
‘ Bevoushire-terrace ; and could take root no more until 
‘ I return to it. . . . Did I tell you how many fountains 
‘ we have here ? No matter. If they played nectar, they 
‘ wouldn’t please me half so well as the West Middlesex 
‘water*works at Devpnshire-terrace.’ Tlje subject for 
his new Christmas story he had chosen, but he had not 
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tooA. tmxi a title to it. or the machinery to work it with; 
wW, at the moment of what seemed to be his grea es 
trouble, both reliefs came. Sitting 'down one mommg 
resolute for work, though against the grain, his baud 
being out and everything inviting to idleness, such a pea 
of chimes arose from the city as he found to be 'maddeii- 
‘ ing.’ All Genoa lay beneath him, and up^ from it, with 
some sudden set of the wind, came in one fell sound the 
A peal 0 £ clang and clash of all its steeples, pouring into his ears, 
acrain and again, in a tuneless, grating, discordant, jerking, 
Jdeous vibration that made his ideas ‘spin round and 
‘ round till they lost themselves in a whirl of vexation and 
‘giddiness, and dropped down dead.’ He had nevei 
before so suffered, nor did he again ; but this was his 
descrintion to mo next day, and his excuse for having 
failed in a promise to send me his title. Only two ays 
later, however, came a letter in which not a syllable was 
Atitie written but ‘ We have heard THE Chimes at midnight 
found. < Master Shallow!’ and I knew he had discovered wha 

he wanted. ' 

Other difficulties were still to \)e got over. Ho craved 

for the London streets. He so missed his long night-walks 
before beginning anything that he seemed, as he said, 
dumbfounded without ihem. ‘ I can’t help thinking of 
‘the boy in the school-class whose button was cut off by 
fjmmg ‘ Walter Scott and his fiiends. Put me down oh Waterloo- 
‘brido‘2 at eight o’clock in the evening, with leave to 
" ' ‘ roam about as long as I Hke, and I would come home, as 

‘ you know, planting to go on. I am sadly strange as it is, 
‘ and can’t settle. You will have lots of hasty notes from me 
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‘ ■while I am at work : but you know your man ; ahdrwhat'- 
‘ e’ver strikes me, I shall let off xipon you as if I ■were in 
‘ Dovonshire-terrace. It’s a great thing to have my title, 
‘ and see my way how to work the bells. Let them clash 
‘upon me now from all the churches and convents in 
‘ Genoa, I see nothing but the old London belfry I have 
‘ set them in. In my mind’s eye, Horatio. I like more 
‘and more my notion of making, in this little book, & 
‘great blow for thc^poor. Something powerful, I think 
‘ I can do, but I want to bo tender too, and cheerful ; as 
‘ like the Carol in that respect as may be, and as unlike 
‘ it as such a thing can be. The juration of the action 
‘ will resemble it a little, but I trust to the novelty of the 
‘machinery to cany that off; and if my design be any- 
‘ thing at all, it has a grip upon the vciy throat* of the 
‘ time.* (8th of October.) 

Thus bent upon his work, for which he never had been 
in more earnest mood, he was disturbed by hearing that 
he must attend the levee of the Governor who had un- 
expectedly arrived in the city, and who would take it 
as an affront, his eccentric friend Fletcher told him, if 
that courtesy were not immediately paid. ‘It was the 
‘morning on which I was going to l^egin, so I -wrote 
‘round to our consul,’ — spraying, of course, that excuse 
should be made for him. Don’t bother yourself, replied 
that sensible functionary, for all -tlie constlls and governors 
alive ; but shut yourself up by all means. ‘ So,* continues 
Dickens, telling me the tale, ‘ he went next morning in 
‘great state and full costume, to present two English 
‘ gentlemen; “ Where’s the great poet ?” said the Governor. 
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‘ “ I want to see the great poet.” “The great poet, your. 
‘ “ exicellency,” said the consul, “ is at work, writing a book, 
‘ “ and begged me to make his excuses.” “ Excuses ! ” said 
‘ the Governor, “ I wouldn’t interfere with such an occu- 
‘ “ pation for all the world. Pray tell him that my house 
‘ “ is open to the honour of his presence when it is perfectly 
‘ “ convenient for him ; but not otherwise. And let no 
‘ “ gentleman,” said the Governor, a surweyin’ of his suite 
‘ with a majestic eye, “ call upon Signor Dickens till he is 
‘ “ understood to be disengaged.” And he sent somebody 
•'with his own cards next day. Now I do seriously call 
‘ this, real politeness a^d pleasant consideration — not posi- 
‘ tively American, but still gentlemanly and polished. The 
‘ same spirit per\’ades the inferior departments ; and I have 
‘ not been required to observe the usual police regulations, 
‘ or to put myself to the slightest trouble about anything.’ 
( 18 th of October.) 

The picture I am now to give of him at work should be 
prefaced by a word or two that may throw light on the 
design he was working at. It was a large theme for so 
small an instrument ; and the disproportion was not more 
characteristic of the man, than the throes of suffering and 
passion to be presently undergone by him for results that 
many men would smile" at. He was bent, as he says, on 
striking a blow for the poor. They had always been ^is 
clients, they had"never been forgotten in any of his books, 
but h€lre nothing else was to be remembered. He had 
become, in short, terribly earnest in the matter. Several 
months before. he left England I had noticed in him the 
habit of more gravely regarding many things before pas^ 
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lightly enough ; the hopelessness of any true solution of 
either political or social problems by the ordinary Down- 
ing-street methods had been startlingly impressed on him 
in Cai’lyle’s writings ; and in the parliamentary talk of 
that day he had come to have as little faith for the putting 
down of any serious evil, as in a then notorious city 
Alderman’s gabble for the putting down of suicide. The 
latter had stirred his indignation to its depths just before 
he came to Italy, and his increased opportunities of solitary 
reflection since had strengthened and extended it When 
he came therefore to think of his new story for Christmas' 
time, he resolved to make it a plea for the poor. He did 
not want it to resemble his Carol, but the same kind of 
moral was in his mind. He was to try and convert 
Society, as he had converted Scrooge, by showing that its 
happiness rested on the same foundations as those of the 
individual, which are mercy and charity not less than 
justice. Whether right or wrong in these assumptions, 
need not be questioned here, where facts are merely stated 
to, render intelligible what will follow ; he had not made 
politics at any time a study, and they were always an in- 
stinct with him rather than a science ; but the instinct was 
wholesome and sound, and to set class against class never 
ceased to be as odious to him as hdthought it righteous at 
all times to help each to a kindlier knowledge of the other. 
And so, here in Italy, amid the grand surroundings of this 
Palazzo Peschiere, the hero of his imagination was to be a 
A>rry old drudge of a London ticket-porter, who in his 
anxiety not to distrust or think hardly of. the rich, has 
fallen into the opposite extreme of distrusting , the poor. 
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Froaa such distrust it is the object of the story to reclaim 
him ; and, to the writer of it, the tale became itself of less 
mo^aent than what he thus intended it to enforce. Far 
beyond mere vanity in authorship went the passionate zeal 
with which he began, and the exultation with which he 
finished, this task. When we met at its close, he was fresh 
from Venice, which had impressed him as ‘the wonder’ 
and ‘the new sensation’ of the world: but well do I 
remember how high above it all arose the hope that filled 
his mind. ‘Ah ! ’ he said to me, ‘when I saw those places, 
‘ how I thought tliat to leave one’s hand upon the time, 
‘ lastingly upon the time, with one tender touch for the mass 
‘ of toiling people that nothing could obliterate, would be to 
‘ lift oneself above the dust of all the Doges in their graves, 
‘ and stand upon a giant’s staircase that Sampson couldn’t 
‘ overthrow ! ’ In varying forms this ambition was in all 
his life. 

Another incident of these days will exhibit aspirations of 
a more solemn import that were not less part of his nature. 
It was depth of sentiment rather than clearness of faith 
which kept safe the beli^ on which they rested against all 
doubt or question of its sacredness, but every year seemed to 
strengthen it in him. This was told me in his second letter 
after reaching the Peschiere ; the first having sent me some 
such commissions in regard to his wife’s family as his kindly 
care for all coisnected with him frequently led to. ‘ Let 
‘me tell you,’ he wrote (30th of September), ‘of a curious 
‘ dream I had, last Monday night ; and of the fragments of 
‘ reality I can collect, which helped to make it up. I have 
‘ had a return of rheumatism in my back, and knotted 
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‘ round my waist like a girdle of pain ; and liad laid awake 
‘nearly all that night under the infliction, when I fell 
‘ asleep and dreamed this dream. Observe that throughout 
‘ i Vas as real, animated, and full of passion as Macready 
‘ (God bless him !) in the last scene of Macbeth. In an 
‘ indistinct place, which was quite sublime in its indistinct- 
‘ ness, I was visited by a Spirit, I could not make out the 
‘ face, nor do I recollect that I desired to do so. It wore 
‘ a blue drapery, as the Madonna might in a picture by 
‘ Raphael ; and boro no resemblance to any one I have 
‘ known except in stature. I think (but I am not sure) 
‘ that I recognized the voice. Anyway, I knew it was poor 
‘ Mary’s spirit I was not at all afraid, but in a great delight, 
‘ so that I wept very much, and stretching out my arras to 
‘ it called it “ Dear.” At this, I thought it recoiled ; and 
‘ I felt immediately, that not being of my gross nature, I 
‘ ought not to have addressed it so flimiliarly, “ Forgive 
‘ “ me ! ” I said. “We poor living creatures are only able 
‘ “ to express ourselves by looks and words. I have used 
‘ “ the word most natural ito our affections ; and you know 
‘ “ my heart.” It was so full of dfcmpassion and sorrow for 
‘ me — ^whicl\ I knew spiritually, for, as I have said, I didn’t 
‘perebive its emotions by its face — that it cut me to 
‘the heart; and I said, sobbing,* “ Oh ! give me some 
‘ “ token that you have really visited me ! ” “ Form a 
‘ “ wish,” it*said. I thought, reasoning with myself : “ If 
* “ I form a selflsh wish, it will vanish.” So I hastily dis- 
‘ carded such hopes and anxieties of my own as came into 
‘ my mind, and said, “ Mrs. Hogarth is surrounded with 
‘ “great distresses ” — observe, I never thought of saying 
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^*^pur motlier” as to a mortal creature — ^“wiU you 
‘^ektricate her?” “Yes,” “And her extrication is to 
‘ “ he a certainty to me, that this has really happened 1 ” 

‘ “ Yes.” “ But answer me one other question ! ” I saitf, in 
‘ an agony of entreaty lest it should leave me. “ What is 
‘ “ the True religion ? ” As it paused a moment without 
‘ replying, I said — Good God in such an agony of haste, lest 
‘ it should go away ! — “ You think, as I do, that the Form 
‘ “ of religion does not so greatly matter, if we try to do 
‘“good? or,” I said, observing that it still hesitated, and 
‘ was moved with the greatest compassion for me, “ perhaps 
‘ “ the Roman Catholic is the best 1 perhaps it makes one 
‘ “ think of God oftener, and believe in him more steadily?” 

‘ “ For you” said the Spirit, full of such heavenly tender- . 
‘ness for me, that I felt as if my heart would break ; “for 
‘ “ you, it is the best ! ” Then I awoke, with the tears 
‘ ninning down my face, and myself in exactly the condi- 
‘ tioii of the dream. It was just dawn. I called up Kate, 

‘ and repeated it three or four times over, that I might 
‘ not unconsciously make it plainer or stronger afterwards. 

‘ It was exactly this. Bree from all hurry, nonsense, or 
‘confusion, whatever. Now, the strings I can gather up, 

‘ leading to this, were three. The first you know, from the 
‘main subject of my-' last letter. The second was, that 
‘ there is a great altar in our, bed-room, at which some 
‘family who once inhabited this palace ha:d mass per- 
formed in old time : and I had observed within myself, 

‘ before going to bed, that there was a mark in the wall, 
‘above the sanctuary, where. a religious picture used to 
‘ be ; and I had wondered within myself what the subject 
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‘ might have been, and what tJts face was like. Thirdly, ' ' 

‘ I had been listening to the convent bells (which ring S.t ^ — 

‘ intervals in the night), and so had thought, no doubt, of 

‘ Koman Catholic services. And yet, for all this, put the 

' case of that wish being fulfilled by any agency in which I 

‘ had no hand ; and I wonder whether I should regard it 

‘ as a dream, or an actual Vision ! ’ It was perhaps natural 

that he should omit, from his own considerations awakened 

by the dream, the very first that would have risen in any 

mind to which his was intimately known — that it strengthens 

other evidences, of which there are many in his life, of his ‘Trying re- 

gions of 

not having escaped those trying regions of reflection which thought, 
most men of thought and all men of genius have at some 
time to pass through. In such disturbing fancies during 
the next year or two, I may add that the book which 
helped him most was the Life of Arnold. ‘I respect and Keverenco 

* reverence his memory,’ he wrote to me in the middle of 
October, in reply to my mention of what had most at- 
tracted myself in it, ‘ beyond all expression. I must have 
' that book. Every sentence that you quote from it is the 
‘ text-book of my faith.’ 

He kept his promise that I should hear from him while 
writing, and I had frequent letters when he was fairly in 
his work. ‘ With my steam very much up, I find it a great Hard at 

* trjj^l to be so far off from you, and consequently to have 
‘ no one (always excepting Kate and Georgy) to whom 
‘to expatiate on my day’s work. And I want a crowded 
‘ street to plunge into at night. And I want to be "on the 
‘ “ spot ” as it were. . But apart from suqh things, the 
‘ life 1 1^ is favourable to work.’ In his next letter ; -I 
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‘ am regular, ferocious excitement with the Chwies; get 
' tfp at seven ; have a cold bath before breakfast ; and blaze 
‘ away, wrathful and red-hot, until three o’clock or so : when 
‘ I usually knock off (unless it rains) for the day . . I am 
‘ fierce to finish in a spirit bearing some affinity to those 
‘ of truth and mercy, and to shame the cruel and the cant- 
‘ing. I have not forgotten my catechism. “Yes verily, 

and with God’s help, so I wll !” ’ 

Within a week he had completed his first part, or 
quarter. ‘I send you to-day ’ (18th of October), ‘by mail, 
'' the first and longest of the four divisions. This is great 
‘ for the first week, whicli is usually up-hill. I have kept 
‘ a copy in shorthand in case of accidents. I hope to send 
‘ you a parcel every Monday until the whole is done. I do 
‘ not wish to influence you, but it has a great hold upon 
‘ mo, and has affected me, in the doing, in divers strong 
‘ways, deeply, forcibly. To give you better means of 
‘judgment I will sketch for you the general idea, but pray 
‘ don’t read it until you have read this first part of the MS.’ 
I print it here. It is a good illustration of his method in all 
his writing. His idea is in it so thoroughly, that, by com- 
parison with the tale as printed, wfe see the strength of 
its mastery over his first design. Thus always, whether 
his tale was to be written in one or in twenty numbers, his 
fancies controlled him. He never, in any of his bQt|,ks, 

a 

accomplished what he had wholly preconceived, often as 
he attempted it. Few men of genius ever did. Once at 
the sacred heat that opens regions beyond ordinary vision, 
imagination h&s its own laws ; and where characters are 
so' real as to be treated as existences* their creator himself 
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cajmot help them having their own wills and ways. Fern 
the farm-labourer is not hero, nor yet his niece the little 
Lilian (at first called Jessie) who is to give to the tale its 
most tragical scene ; and there are intimations of poetic 
fancy at the close of my sketch which the published story 
fell short of. Altogether the comparison is worth observing. 

‘The general notion is this. That what happens to 
‘ poor Trotty in the first part, and what will happen to, 
‘him in the second (when ho takes the letter to a 
‘ punctual and a great man of business, who is balancing 
‘ his books and making up his accounts, and complacently 
‘ expatiating on the necessity of clearing off every liability 
‘ and obligation, and turning over a new leaf and starting 
‘ fresh with the new year), so dispirits him, who can’t do 
‘ this, that he comes to the conclusion that lus class and 
‘ order have no business with a new year, and really are 
‘ “ intruding.” And though he will pluck up for an hour 
‘ or so, at the christening (I think) of a neighbour’s child, 
‘that evening: still, when he goes home, Mr. Filer’s 
‘precepts will come into his mind, and he will say to 
‘ himself, “ we are a long way j)ast the proper average of 
‘ “ children, and it has no business to be born and will 
‘ be wretched again. And going home, and sitting there 
‘ alone, he will take that newspaper*out of his pocket, and 
‘ reading of the crimes and offences of the poor, especially 
‘ of tfibse whom Alderman Cute is going to put down, will 
‘ be quite confirmed in his misgiving that they are Jbad ; 
‘ irredeemably bad. In this state of mind, he will fancy 
‘ that the Chimes are calling to him ; and saying to him-* 
‘ self “ God help me. Let me go up to ’em. I feel as if 
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‘ “ I were going to die in despair — of a broken heart ; let 
‘“me die among the bells that have been a comfort, to 
‘ “ me ! ” — ^will grope his way up into the tower ; and fall 
‘ down in a kind of swoon among them. Then the third 
‘ quarter, or in other words the beginning of the second 
‘ half of the book, will open with the Goblin part of the 
‘ thing : the bells ringing, and innumerable spirits (the 
‘ sound or vibration of them) flitting and tearing in and 
‘ out of the church-steeple, and bearing all sorts of mis- 
‘ sions and commissions and reminders and reproaches, 
‘ and comfortable recollections and what not, to all sorts 
‘ of people and places. Some bearing scourges ; and others 
‘ flowers, and birds, and music ; and others pleasant faces 
‘ in mirrors, and others ugly ones : the bells haunting 
‘ people in the night (especially the last of the old year) 
‘ according to their deeds. And the bells themselves, who 
‘ have a goblin likeness to humanity in the midst of their 
‘ proper shapes, and who shine in a light of their own, will 
‘ say (the Great Bell being the chief spokesman) Who is 
‘ he that being of the poor doubts the right of poor men 
‘to the inheritance which Time reserves for them, and 
‘ echoes an,unmeaning cry against his fellows ? Toby, all 
‘ aghast, will tell him it is he, and why it is. Then the 
‘ spirits of the bells ‘vpill bear him through the air to 
‘ various scenes, charged with this trust : That they show 
‘ him how the^poor and wretched, at the wor^t — yes, even 
‘in ihe crimes that aldermen put down, and he has 
‘thought so horrible — ^have some deformed and honch- 
‘ backed goodness clinging to them ; and how they have 
‘their right and share in Time. Following out the 
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'history of Meg the Bells will show her, that marriage 
‘ broken off and all friends dead, with an infant child ; 

' reduced so low, and made so miserable, as to be brought 
‘at last to wander out at night. And in Toby’s sight, 
‘her father’s, she will resolve to drown herself and the 
‘ child together. But before she goes down to the water, 
‘Toby will see how she covers it with a part of her 
‘ own wretched dress, and adjusts its rags so as to make 
‘ it pretty in its sleep,, and hangs over it, and smooths 
‘ its little limbs, and loves it with the dearest love that 
‘ God ever gave to mortal creatures ; and when she runs 
‘ down to the water, Toby will cry “ Oh spare her ! 

‘ " Chimes, have mercy on her ! Stop her ! ” — and the 
‘ bells will say, “ Why stop her ? She is bad at heart — 

* “ let the bad die.” And Toby on his knees will beg 
‘ and pray for mercy : and in the end the bells will stop 
‘ her, by their voices, just in time. Toby will see, too, what 
‘great things the punctual man has left undone on the 
‘ close of the old year, and what accounts he has left un- 
‘ settled : punctual as he is. And he wdl see a great 
‘ many things about Richard, once so near being his son- 
‘ in-law, and about a great many people. And the mor^l 
‘ of it all will be, that he has his poftion in the new year 
‘ no less than any other man, and that the poor require 
‘ a de!?i of b(jp.ting out of shape before their human shape 
‘ is gone ; that even in their frantic wickedness there may 
‘be good in their hearts triumphantly asserting itself, 
‘ though all the aldermen alive say “ No,” as he has learnt 
‘ from the agony of his own child ; and that the truth is 

* IVustfulnesB in them, not doubt, nor putting down, nor 
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‘ filing away. And when at last a great sea rises, 
‘ and this sea of Time comes sweeping down, hearing the 
‘aldermaii and such mudworms of the earth away to 

* nothing, dashing them to fragments in its fury — ^Toby 
‘ will climb a rock and hear the bells (now faded from his 
‘sight) pealing out upon the waters. And as he hears 
‘ them, and looks round for help, he wall wake up and find 
‘ himself with the newspaper lying at his foot ; and Meg 
‘ sitting opposite to him at the table, making up the rib- 
‘ bons for her wedding to-morrow ; and the window open, 
‘ that the sound of the bells ringing the old year out and 
‘ the new year in may enter. They will just have broken 
‘ out, joyfully ; and Richard will dash in to kiss Meg before 
‘Toby, and have the first kiss of the now year (he’ll get 
‘ it too) ; and the neighbours will crowd round with good 
‘ wishes ; and a band will strike up gaily (Toby knows a 
‘ Drum in private) ; and the altered circumstances, and the 
‘ ringing of the bells, and the jolly musick, will so transport 
‘ the old fellow that he will lead off a country dance forth- 
‘ with in an entirely new step, consisting of his old familiar 
‘ trot. Then quoth the inimitable — Was it a dream of Toby’s 
‘ after all ? Or is Toby but a dream ? and Meg a dream ? 
‘ and all a dream ! ^ In reference to which, and the 
‘realities of which dreams are bom, the inimitable will 
‘be wiser than he can be now, writing fpr dear life, 
‘ with the posli just going, and the brave C booted ... Ah 
‘;how I hate myself, my dear fellow, for this lame and 
‘ halting outline of the Vision I have in my mind. But 

* it must go to you . You will say what is best for the 

‘frontispiefie’ , , . 
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With the second part or qiiarter, after a week’s interval, 
came announcement of the enlargement of his plan, by 
which he hoped better to carry out the scheme of the story, 
and to get, for its following part, an effect for his heroine 
that would increase the tragic interest. ‘ I am still in stout 
‘heart with the tale. I think it well-timed and a good 
‘ thought ; and as you know I wouldn’t say so to anybody 
‘ else, I don’t mind saying freely thus much. It has great 
‘ possession of me every moment in the day ; and drags mo 
‘ where it will. ... If you only could have read it all at 
‘ once ! — But you never would have done that, anyway, for I 
‘ never should have been able to keep it to myself ; so that’s 
‘ nonsense. I hope you’ll like it. I would give a hundred 

‘pounds (and think it cheap) to see you read it 

‘ Never mind.’ 

That was the first hint of an intention of which I was 
soon to hear more ; but meanwhile, after eight more 
days, the third part came, with the scene from wliich he 
expected so much, and with a mention of what the writing 
of it had cost him. ‘This book (whether in the Hajji 
‘ Baba sense or not I can’t say, but certainly in the literal 
‘one) has made my face white in a foreign land. My 
‘ cheeks, which were beginning to fill out, have sunk 
‘ again ; my eyes have grown immensely large ; my hair 

‘is v 15 iy lank; llnd the head inside the hair is hot and 

♦ 

' giddy. Read the scene at the end of the third, part, 

‘ twice. I wouldn’t write it twice> for something. , . You 
‘ will see that I have substituted the name of Lilian for 
‘Jessie. It is prettier in sound, and suits my music 
‘ better. I mention this, lest you shi^d Wonder who and 
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GraroA: ‘what I mean by that name. To-morrow I shall begin 

: — < afresh (starting the next part with a broad giin, and 

‘ending it with the very soul of jollity and happiness); 
‘ and I hope to finish by next Monday at latest. Perhaps 
‘on Saturday. I hope you will like the little book. 

*** ' Since I conceived, at the beginning of the second part, 
sorrow. ‘ what must happen in the third, I have undergone as 
‘much sorrow and agitation as if the thing were real; 
‘ and have wakened up with it at night. I was obliged to 
/ lock myself in when I finished it yesterday, for my face 
‘was swollen for the time to twice its proper size, and 
‘was hugely ridiculous.’ . . . His letter ended abruptly. 

‘ I am going for a long walk, to clear my head. I feel that 
‘ I am very shakcy from work, and throw down my pen 
‘for the day. There! (That’s where it fell.)’ A huge blot 
represented it, and, as Hamlet says, the rest was silence. 

Two days later, answering a letter from me that had 
reached in the inten'-al, he gave sprightlier account of 
himself, and described a happy change in the weather. 
Up to this time, he protested, they had not had more than 
four or five clear days. All the time he had been writing 
waa they had been wild and stormy. ‘ Wind, hail, rain, thunder 
' and lightning. To-day/ just before he sent me his last 
manusciT.pt, ‘ has been November slack-baked, the sirocco 
‘ having come back ; and to-night it bIow#great gunS^with 
‘a raging storm.’ ‘Weather worse,’ he wrote after three 
Mondays, ‘ than any November English weather I have ever 
Mountom ‘ beheld, or any weather I have had experience of any- 
* where. So horrible tb-day that all power has been rained 
‘ and gloomed out of Ine. Yesterday, in pure determination 
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‘ to get the better of it, I walked twelve miles in mountain. 
‘ rain. You never saw it rain. Scotland and America are 
‘ nothing to it.’ But now all this was over. ‘ The weather 
‘ changed on Saturday night, and has been glorious ever 
‘since. I am afraid to say more in 4ts favour, lest it 
‘ should change again.’ It did not I think there were no 
more complainings. I heard now of autumn days with the 
mountain wind lovely, enjoyable, exquisite past expression. 
I heard of mountain^ walks behind the Peschiere, most 
beautiful and fresh, among which, and along the beds of 
dry rivers and torrents, he could ‘ pelt away,’ in any dress,* 
without encountering a soul but the contadini. I heard 
of his starting off one day after finishing work, ‘ fifteen 
‘ miles to dinner — oh my stars ! at such an inn ! ! ! ’ On 
another day, of a party to dinner at their pleasant little 
banker’s at Quinto six miles off, to which, while the ladies 
drove, he was able ‘ to walk in the sun of the middle of 
‘ the day and to walk home again at night.’ On another, 
of an expedition up the mountain on mules. And on 
another of a memorably tavern-dinner with their merchant 
friend Mr. Curry, in which there were such successions of 
surprising dishes of genuine native cookery that they took 
two hours in the serving, but of the component parts of 
not one of which was he able to form the remotest con- 
cept i«n : t!^e site of the tavern being on the city wall, its 
name in Italian sounding very romantie and meaning 
‘ the Whistle,’ and its bill of fare kept for an expenment 
to which, before another month should be over, he dared 
and challenged my cookery in LincelnVinn. 

A visit from him to Loudon was to be expected almost 
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immediately ! That all remonstrance would be idle, under 
the restlesfe excitement his work had awakened, I weE 
knew. It was not merely the wish he had, natural 
enou^, to see the last proofs and the woodcuts before the 
day of publication! which he could not otherwise do ; but 
it was the stronger and more eager wish, before that final 
launch, to have a vivider sense than letters could give 
him of the effect of what he had been doing. ‘ If I 
‘come, I shall put up at Cuttris’s’ (then the Piazza- 
hotel in Covent-garden) ‘that I may be close to you. 
'^Don’t say to anybody, except our immediate friends, 
‘ that I am coming. Then I shall not be bothered. If I 
‘ should preserve my present fierce writing humour, in any 
‘ pass I may run to Venice, Bologna, and Florence, before 
‘ I turn, my face towards Lincoln ’s-inn-fields ; and come 
‘to England by Milan and Turin. But this of coume 
‘ depends in a great measure on your reply.’ My reply, 
dwelling on the fatigue and cost, had the reception I 
foresaw. ‘Notwithstanding what you say, I am still in 
‘ the same mind about coming to Jjondon. Not because 
‘ the proofs concern me at all (I should bo an ass as well 
‘ as a thankless vagabond if they did), but because of that 
‘unspeakable restless something which would render it 

K 

‘ almost as impossible for me to remain here and not see 
‘ the thing complete, as it would be for a full ballooumleft 
‘to itself, not to go up. I do not intend coming from 
‘ here, but by way of Milan and Turin (previously going 
‘ to Venice), and so, across the wildest pass of the Alps 
‘ that may be open, to Strasbui^. , . As you dislike the 
‘ Young England gentleman I shall knock him out, and 
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‘ replace him by a man (I can dash him in at your rooms 

‘in an hour) who recognizes no virtue in anything but 

‘ the good old times, and talks of them, parrot-like, what- 

‘ ever the matter is. A real good old city tory, iu a blue 

‘ coat and bright buttons and a white cravat, and with a 

‘ tendency of blood to the head. File away at Filer, as you 

‘ please ; but bear in mind that the "Westminster Review 

‘ considered Scrooge’s presentation of the turkey to Bob 

‘ Cratchit as grossly incompatible with political economy. 

‘ I don’t care at all for the skittle-playing.’ These were 

among things I had objected to. • 

But the close of his letter revealed more than its 

opening of the reason, not at once so frankly confessed, 

for the long winter-journey he was about to make ; and 

if it be thought that, iu printing the passage, I take a 

liberty with my friend, it will be found that equal liberty 

is taken with myself, whom it gooduaturedly caricatures ; 

so that the reader can enjoy his laugh at either or both, 

‘ Shall I confess to you, I particularly \Ya'nt Cai'lyle above 

‘ all to see it before the rest of the world, when it is done ; 

* 

‘ and I should like to inflict the little story on him and 
‘ on dear old gallant Macrcady with my own lips, and to 
‘ have Stanny and the other Mac sitting by. Now, if you 
‘ was a real gent, you’d get up a little circle for me, one 
‘ wetijsvening, when I come to town : and would say, “ My 
‘ “ boy (sir, will you have the goodness to leave those 
‘ “ books alone and to go downstairs — What the Devil are 
‘ “ you doing ! And mind, sir, I can see aipbody — do you 
‘“hear? Nobody. I am particularly engaged with a 
‘“gentleman from Asia) — My boy, would you give us 
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‘ “ that little Christmas book (a littie Christmas book of 
‘ “ Dickens’s, Macready, which I’m anxious you should 
‘ “ hear) ; and don’t slur it, now, or be too fast, Dickens, 
‘ “ please ! ” — I say, if you was a real gent, something to 
‘ this effect might happen. I shall be under sailing orders 
‘ the moment I have finished. And I shall produce my- 
‘ self (please God) in London on the very day you name. 
‘ For one week : to the hour.’ 

The wish was complied with, of course ; and that night 
in Lincoln’s-inn-ficlds led to rather memorable issues. 
3^is next letter told me the little tale was done. ‘ Third 
‘ of November, 1844, Half-past two, afternoon. Thank 
‘ God ! I have finished the Chimes. This moment. I 
‘ take up my pen again to-day, to say only that much j 
‘ and to add that I have had what women call “ a real good 
* « gjy 1 ’ » Yery genuine all this, it is hardly necessary to 
say. The little book thus completed was not one of his 
greater successes, and it raised him up some objectors ; 
but there was that^in it which more than repaid the suf- 
fering its writing cost him, and the enmity its opinions 
provoked ; and in his own heart it had a cherished corner 
to the last. The intensity of it seemed always best to 
represent to himself what he hoped to be longe.st remem- 
bered for ; and exactly what he felt as to this, his friend 
Jeffrey .warmly expressed. ‘ All the tribe of selfishnes^^d 
* cowardice and Q*mt, will hate you in their hearts, and cavil 
‘ when «they can ; will accuse you of wicked exaggeration, 

' and excitement to discontent, and what they pleasantly 
' call disaffection ! But never mind. The good and the 
‘brave are with you, and the truth also.* 
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He resumed his letter on the fourth of November. ‘ Here 
‘ is the brave courier measuring bits of maps with a carving- 
‘ fork, and going up mountains on a tea-spoon. He and I 
‘ start on Wednesday for Parma, Modena, Bologna, Venice, 

‘ Verona, Brescia, and Milan. Milan being within a reason- 
‘ able journey from here, Kate and Georgy will come to 
‘ meet me when I an-ive there on my way towards England ; 

‘ and will bring me all letters from you. I shall be there 

‘ on the 18th ^ Now, you know ray punctiwality. 

‘ Frost, ice, flooded rivers, steamers, horses, passports, and 
'custom-houses may damage it. But my design is, to* 
‘walk into Cuttris’s coffee-room on Sunday the 1st of 
‘ December, in good time for dinner. I shall look for you 
‘ at the farther table by the fire — where we generally go., 

‘ . . . . But the party for the night following ? I know 
‘ you have consented to the party. Let me see. Don’t 
‘ have any one, this particular night, to dinner, but let it 
‘be a summons for the special purpose at half-past 6. 

‘ Carlyle, indispensable, and I should lilce his wife of all 
‘ things : her judgment*would be invaluable. You will ask 
‘ Mac, and why not his sister ? Stanny and Jerrold I should 
‘ particularly wish ; Edwin Landseer ; Blanchard ; perhaps 
‘ Harness ; and what say you to Fonblanque and Fox ? I 
‘ leave it to you. You know the effect I want to try .... 

‘ ThijpJf the Chimes a letter, my dear fellow, and forgive 
‘ this. I will not fail to write to you on my travels. Most 
‘ probably from Venice. And when I meet you (in sound 
‘ health I hope) oh Heaven 1 what a week we will have.* 
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-■ So it all fell out accordingly. He parted from his dis- 
consolate wife, as he told me in his first letter from 
Ferrara, on Wednesday the (ith of November : left her 
shut up in her palace like a baron’s lady in the time of 
the crusades; and had his first real experience of the 
wonders of Italy. He .saw Parma, Modena, Bologna, 
Ferrara, Venice, Verona, and Mantua. As to all which 
the impressions conveyed to me in his letters have been 
more or less given in his published Pictures. They are 
charmingly expressed. There is a^ketch of a cicerone at 
Bologna which will remain in his books among their many 
delightful examples of his unerring and loving perception 
for every gentle, heavenly, and tender soul, under whatever 
conventional disguise it wanders here on earth, whether as 
poorhouse orphan or lawyer’s clerk, architect’s piwl at 
Salisbury or cheerful little guide to graves at Bologna; 
and there is another memorable description in his Kem- 
brandt sketch, in form of a dream, of the silent, unearthly, 
wateiy wonders of Venice. This last, though not written 
until after his London visit, had been prefigured so vividly 
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in what he wrote at once from the spot, that those pas^ 
sages from his letter* may be read still with a quite 
undiminished interest. ‘ I must not,’ he said, ‘ anticipate 
‘ myself. But, my dear fellow, nothing in the world that 
‘ ever you have heard of Venice, is equal to the raagnifi- 
‘ cent and stupendous reality. The wildest visions of the 
‘ Arabian Nights are nothing to the piazza of Saint Mark, 
‘ and the first impression of the inside of the church. The 
‘ gorgeous and wonderful reality of Venice is beyond the 
‘ fancy of the wildest dreamer. Opium couldn’t build such 
‘ a place, and enchantment couldn’t shadow it forth in a 
‘ vision. All that I have heard of it, read of it in truth 
‘ or fiction, fancied of it, is left thousands of miles behind. 
‘You know that I am liable to disappointment in such 
' things from over-expectation, but Venice is above, beyond, 
‘ out of all reach of coming near, the imagination of a man. 
‘ It has never been rated high enough. It is a thing you 
‘ would shed tears to see. When I came on hoard here 

* ‘ I began this letter, my dear friend* {he wrote it from Venice on Tuesday 
night the 12th of November), * with the intention of describing my travels as 
^ I went on* But I have seen s( iiiucli, and travelled so hard (seldom dining, 

‘ and being almost always up by candle light), that I must resenx' my crayons 
^ for the greater leisure of the Pcschiero after we have met, and I have again 

* returned to it. As soon as I have fixed a i)lacc in my mind, I bolt — at such 
‘ strange seasons and at such unexpected angles^ that the brave C stares again, 

* But in this way, and by insisting on having everytliing shewn to me whether 
‘ or no, and against all precedents and orders of proceeding, I get on wonder- 
‘ fully.’ "^Two 4ays before he had written to mo from Fen*ara, after the very 
pretty description of the vineyards between Piacenza and Parma which will be 
found in the Pictures from Italy (pp. 203-4) : * If you want an antidote to this, 

‘ I may observe that I got up, this moment, to fasten the window ; and the 

* street looked as like some byeway in Whitechapel— or — I look again — like 
^ Wych Street, down by the little bai'ber’s shop on the same side of the way as 
^ Holywell Street — or— I look again — as like Holywell Street itself —as ever 

* stareet was like to street, or ever will be, in this world/ 
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‘ last night (after a five miles’ row in a gondola ; which 
‘ somehow or other, I wasn’t at all prepared for) ; when, 
‘from seeing the city lying, one light, upon the distant 
‘ water, like a ship, I came plashing through the silent and 
‘ deserted streets ; I felt as if the houses were reality — ^the 
‘ water, fever-madness. But when, in the bright, cold, 
‘ bracing day, I stood upon the piazza this morning, by 
‘ Heaven the glory of the place was insupportable ! And 
‘ diving down from that into its wickedness and gloom — 
‘ its awful prisons, deep below the water ; its judgment 
, ‘ chambers, secret doors, deadly nooks, where the torches 
‘ 3'ou carry with you blink as if they couldn’t bear the air 
‘ in which the frightful scenes were acted ; and coming out 
‘ again into the radiant, unsubstantial Magic of the town ; 
‘ and diving in again, into vast churches, and old tombs — 
' a new sensation, a new memory, a new mind came upon 
'me. Venice is a bit of ray brain from this time. My 
‘dear Forster, if you could share my transports (as you 
‘ would if you were here) what would I not give ! I feel 
‘cruel not to have brought Kate and Georgy; positively 
‘ cruel and base. Canaletti and Stanny, miraculous in their 
‘ truth. Turner, very noble. But the reality itself, beyond 
‘ all pen or pencil I never saw the thing before that I 
‘ should be afraid to describe. But to tell what Venice is, 
‘ I feel to be an impossibility. And here I sit alone, waiting 
‘ it : with nothing to urge me on, or goad me to that 
‘ estimate, which, speaking of it to anyone I loved, and 
‘being spoken to in return, would lead me to form. In 
‘ the sober solitude of a famous inn ; with the great bell 
‘ of Saint Mark ringing twelve at my elbow ; with three 
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‘axclied windows in my room (two stories high) looking 
' down upon the grand canal and away, beyond, to where 
‘ the sun went down to-night in a blaze ; and thinking over 
‘ again those silent speaking faces of Titian and Tintoretto ; 
‘I swear (uncooled by any humbug I have seen) that 
‘ Venice is the wonder and the new sensation of the world ! 
‘ If you could be set down in it, never having heard of it, 
‘ it would still be so. With your foot upon its stones, its 
‘pictures before you, and its hi.story in your mind, it is 
‘ something past all writing of or speaking of — almost past 
‘ all thinking of. You couldn’t talk to me in this room, 
‘nor I to you, without shaking hands and saying “Good 
‘ “ God my dear fellow, have we lived to see this ! ” ’ 

Five days later, Sunday the 17th, he was at Lodi, from 
which he wrote to me that he had been, like Leigh Hunt’s 
pig, up ‘ all manner of streets’ since he left his palazzo ; 
that with one exception he had not on any night given 
up more than five hours to rest ; that all the days except 
two had been bad (‘the last two foggy as Blackfiiars-bridge 
‘ on Lord Mayor’s day ’) ; and that the cold had been dismal. 
But what cheerful, keen, observant eyes he carried every- 
where ; and, in the midst of new and unaccustomed scenes, 
and of objects and remains of art, for which no previous 
study had prepared him, with what a delicate play of 
imagiiaitioifc and fancy the minuteness and accuracy of his 
ordinary vision was exalted and refined ; I think strikingly 
shown by the few unstudied passages I am preserving from 
these friendly letters. He saw everytliing for himself ; and 
from mistakes in judging for himself which not all the 
learning and study in the world will save ordinaiy men, 
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the intmtion of genius almost always saved him. Hence 
there is hardly anything uttered by him, of this much- 
trodden and wearisomely-visited, but eternally beautiful 
and interesting country, that will not be found worth 
listening to. 

‘ I am already brim-full of cant about pictures, and shall 
‘ be happy to enlighten you on the subject of the different 
‘ schools, at any length you please. It seems to me that 
' the proposterous exaggeration in .which our countrymen 
' delight in reference to this Italy, hardly extends to tlie 
‘really good things.* Perhaps it is in its nature, that 

* Four nioutbs later, after he had seen the galleries at Rome and tlie otber 
great cities, he sent mo a remark which has since had eloquent reinforcement 
from critics of iiudcniable authority. * The most famous of the oil paintings 
^ in the Vatican you know through the medium of the finest line-engravings 
Mn the world; and as to some of them 1 much doubt, if you had seen 
‘ thein with inc, whether you might not tliink you had lost little in having 
‘ only knoTO them hitherto in that translation. Where the drawing is poor 
*and meagre, or alloyed by time, — it is so, and it must be, often ; though no 
^ doubt it is a heresy to hint at such a thing~~the engraving ju'esents the 
* forms and the idea to you, in a simple majesty which such defects impair. 

‘ Where this is not the case, and all is stately and harmonious, still it is some- 
‘ how in the very gi*ain and nature of a delicate engraving to suggest to you 
‘ (I tliink) the utmost delicacy, finish, and refinement, as belonging to the 
‘ original. Therefore, though the Picture in tliis latter case will greatly charm 
‘and interest yon, it does not take yon by snriirise. You are quite pre- 
‘ pared beforehand for the fullest excellence of which it is capable, ^ In the 
same letter he wrote of what Vemained always a delight in his memory, the 
charm of the more private collections. He found magnificent portraits and 
paintings in the private palaces, where he thought them seen to greaj^r advan* 
tage than in galleries ; because in numbers not so large aa to distract attention 
eft confuse the eye. ‘There are portraits innumerable by Titian, Rubens, 

‘ Rembrandt and Vandyke ; lieads by Huido, and Domenichino, and Carlo Bolci ; 
^%ubjects by Raphael, and Correggio, and Murillo, and Paul Veronese, and Sal- 
which it would be difficult indeed to praise too highly, or to praise 
‘enough. It is a happiness to me to think that they cannot be felt, as they 
‘ should be felt, by the profound connoisseurs who fall into fits upon the longest 
‘ notice and the most unreasonable terms* Such tenderness and grace, such noble 
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‘ there it should fall short. I have never seen any praise 
‘of Titian’s great picture of the Transfiguration of the 
‘ Virgin at Venice, which soared half as high as the beauti- 
‘ful and amazing reality. It is perfection. Tintoretto’s 
‘ picture too, of the Assembly of the Blest, at Venice also, 
‘with all the lines in it (it is of immense size and the 
‘ figures are countless) tending majestically and dutifully 
‘ to Almighty God in the centre, is grand and noble in 
‘ the extreme. There, are some wonderful portraits there, 
‘ besides; and some confused, and hurried, and slaughterous 
‘ battle pieces, in which the surprising art that presents thd 
‘ generals to your eye, so that it is almost impossible you 
‘ can miss them in a crowd though they are in the thick 
‘ of it, is very pleasant to dwell upon. I have seen some 
‘delightful pictures; and some (at Verona** and Mantua) 
‘really too absurd and ridiculous even to laugh at. 
‘ Hampton-court is a fool to ’em — and oh there arc some 
‘ rum ’uns there, my friend. Some weiTy rum ’uns. . . . 
‘ Two things are clear to me already. One is, that the 
‘ rules of art arc much too slavishly followed ; making it a 
‘ pain to you, when you go into galleries day after day, to be 
‘ so very precisely sure where this figure will be turning 
‘ round, and that figure will be lying down, and that other 
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* elevation, purity, and beauty, so shine upon me from some well-remembered Art wholly 

* gpots-ift the^walls of these galleries, as to relieve my tortured memoiy from satisfac- 

* legions ojE whining friars and waxy holy families, I forgive, from the 

* bottom of my soul, whole orchestras of eaithy angels, and whole groves of 

* St. Sebastians stuck as full of arrows according to pattern as a lying-in 

* pincushion is stuck with pins. And I am in no humour to quarrel even 
‘with that priestly infatuation, or priestly doggednoss of pui^ose, which 
‘ persists in reducing every mystery of our religion to some literal development 
‘ in paint and canvas, equally repugnant to the reason and the sentiment of 
^ any thinking man*’ 
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‘ will hav^ a gireat lot of drapery twined about him, and so 
* forth. This becomes a perfect nightmare. The second is, 
‘ that these great men, who were of necessity very much in 
‘ the hands of the monks and priests, painted monks and 
‘ priests a vast deal too often. I constantly see, in pictures 
‘ of tremendous power, heads quite below the story and 
‘ the painter ; and I invariably observe that those heads 
‘ are of the convent stamp, and have their counterparts, 
‘ exactly, in the convent inmates of ,, this hour. I see the 
‘portraits of monks I know at Genoa, in all the lame parts 
•'of strong paintings : so I have settled with myself that in 
‘ such cases the lameness was not with the painter, but with 
‘ the vanity and ignorance of his employers, who wovZd be 
‘ apostles on canvas at all events.’* 

In the samg letter he described the Inns. ‘ It is a great 
‘ thing — quite a matter of course — with English travellers, 
‘ to decry the Italian inns. Of course you have no com- 
‘ forts that you are used to in England; and travelling 
‘alone, you dine in your bedroom always. Which is 
‘ opposed to our habits. But they are immeasurably better 
‘ than you would suppose. The attendants are very quick ; 
‘very punctual; and so obliging, if you speak to them 
‘ politely, that you would be a beast not to look cheerful, 

‘ and take everything pleasantly. I am writing this in a 
‘ room like a room on the two-pair front of an , unfinished 
‘ house in Eaton-square : the very walls make me feel as 
‘ if I were a bricklayer distinguished by Mr. Cubitt with 
‘ the favour of having it to take care o£ The windows 

* Tlie last two lines he has printed in the Piaum, p. 249 , f certain of * 
being inserted before * his employers.’ 
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* won’t open, and the doors won’t shut ; and these latter 
' (a cat could get in, between them and the floor) have a 
' windy command of a colonnade which is open to the night, 
‘ so that my slippers positively blow off my feet, and make 
' little circuits in the room — ^like leaves. There is a very 
‘ashy wood-fire, burning on an immense hearth which 
‘ has no fender (there is no such thing in Italy) ; and it 
‘ only knows two extremes — an agony of heat when wood 
‘ is put on, and an agony of cold when it has been on two 
‘ minutes. There is also an uncomfortable stain in the 
‘wall, where the fifth door (not being strictly indis- 
‘ pensable) was walled up a year or two ago, and never 
‘ painted over. But the bed is clean ; and I have *had 
‘an excellent dinner; and without being obsequious or 
‘servile, which is not at all the characteristic of the 
‘ people in the North of Italy, the waiters are so amiably 
‘ disposed to invent little attentions which they suppose 
‘ to be English, and are so lighthearted and goodnatured, 
‘ that it is a pleasure to have to do with them. But so 
‘ it is with all the people, Vetturino-travelling involves 
‘ a stoppage of two hours in the middle of the day, to bait 
‘the horses. At that time I always walk on. If there 
' are many turns in the road, I necessarily have to ask 
‘ my way, very often : and the men are such gentlemen, 
‘and %e women such ladies, that it is quite an inter- 
‘ change of courtesies.’ 

Of the help his courier continued to be to him .1 had 
whimsical instances in almost every letter, but he appears 
too often in the published book to require such celebra- 
tion here. He is hoM^ever essential figure to two little 
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scenes sketched for me at Lodi, and I may preface them 
by saying that Louis Koche, a native of Avignon, justified 
to the close his master’s high opinion. He was again 
engaged for nearly a year in Switzerland, and soon after, 
poor fellow, though with a jovial robustness of look and 
breadtli of chest that promised unusual length of days, 
was killed by heart-disease. ‘ The brave C continues to 
'be a prodigy. He puts out my clothes at every inn. 
‘ as if I were going to stay there twelve months ; calls ' 
‘ me to the instant every morning ; lights the fire before^ 
i I get up ; gets hold of roast fowls and produces them 
‘ in coaches at a distance from all other help, in hungry 
‘ moments ; and is invaluable to me. He is such a good 
‘fellow, too, that little rewards don’t spoil him. I always 
‘give him, after I have dined, a tumbler of Sauteme or 
‘Hermitage or whatever I riray have; sometimes (as 
‘yesterday) when we have come to a public-house at 
‘about eleven o’clock, very cold, having started before 
‘ day-break and had nothing, I make him take his break- 
‘ fast with me ; and this renders him only more anxious 
‘ than ever, by redoubling attentions, to show me that 
‘ he thinks he has got a good master ... I didn’t tell you 
‘that the day before I left Genoa, w^e had a dinner- 
‘ party — our English consul and his wife; the banker; 
‘Sir George Crawford and his wife; the De la^Euos; 

‘ Mr. Curry ; and some others, fourteen in all. . At about 
‘ nine in the morning, two men in immense paper caps 
‘enquired at the door for the brave C, who ^presently 
‘introduced them in triumph as the Governor’s cooks, 

‘ his private friends, who had come to dress the dinner ! 
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‘ Jane wouldn’t stand this, however ; so w'e were obliged 
‘to decline. Then there came, at half-hourly intervals, 

‘ six gentlemen having the appearance of English clergy- 
‘ men ; other private friends who had come to wait . . , 

‘ We accepted their services ; and you never saw anything 
‘ so nicely and quietly done. He had asked, as a special 
‘distinction, to be allowed* the supreme control of the 
‘ dessert ; and he had ices made like fruit, had pieces 
‘ of crockery turned upside down so as to look like other 
‘pieces of crockery hon-oxistent in this part of Europe,^ 
‘ .and earned a case of tooth-picks in his pocket. Then his 
‘ delight was, to get behind Kate at one end of the table, 

‘ to look at me at the other, and to say to Georgy in a 
‘ low voice whenever he Ininded her anything, “ What 
‘ “ docs master think of datter ’rangement ? Is he con- 

‘ “ tent ? ” If you could see what these fellows of 

‘ couriers are when their families are not upon the move, 

‘ you would fool what a prize he is. I can’t make out 
‘ whether he w'as ever a .smxiggler, but nothing will in- 
‘ duco him to give the custom-house-officers anything : 

‘ in conse(|uenco of which that portmanteau of mine has 
‘ been unnecessarily opened twenty times. Two of them 
‘ wiU come to the co.ach-door, at thp gate of a tOAvn. “ Is 
‘ “ there anything contraband in this carriage, signore ? ” — 
‘ “No,jjo.^ There’s nothing here. I am an Englishman, 
‘“and this is my seiwant.” “A buono mano signore?” 
‘“Eochc,” (in English) “give him something, and get 
‘“rid of him.” He sits unmoved. “A buono mano 
‘ “ signore 1 ” “ Go along with you ! ” says the brave C. 

“Signore, I am a custom-house-officer!” “Well, then, 
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‘“more liibame for you!"-— he always makes the same 
' answer. And then he turns to me and says in English ; 
‘while bie custom-house-officer’s face is a portrait of 
‘anguish framed in the coach-window, from his intense 
‘ desire 4o know what is being told to his disparagement : 
' “ Datter chip,” shaking his fist at him, “is greatest tief— 
‘ “ and you know it you rascal— its never did en-razh me so, 
‘ "that 1 cannot bear myself! ” I suppose chip to mean 
‘chap, but it may include the cUstom-house-officer’s 

‘father and have some reference td the old block, for 

♦ 

' anything I distinctly know.’ 

He closed his Lodi letter next day at Milan, whither his 
wife and her sister had made an eighty miles journey 
from Genoa, to pass a couple of days with him in Prospcro’s 
old Dukedom before he left for London. ‘ We shall go our 
‘ several ways on Thursday morning, and I am still bent 
‘ on appearing at Cuttris’s on Sunday the first, ^ if I had 
walked thither from Devonshire-terrace. In the mean- 
‘ time I shall not write to you again ... to enhance the 
‘pleasure (if anything can enhance the pleasure) of our 
‘ meeting ... I am opening my arms so wide ! ’ One more 
letter I had nevertheless ; written at Strasburg on Mon- 
day night the 25th ; to, tell me I might look for him one 
day earlier, so rapid had been his progress. He had been 
in bed only once, at Friburg for two or three hpurs? since 
he left Milan; and he had sledged through the snow on 
the top of the Simplon in the midst of prodigious cold. 

‘ I am sitting here in a w6od-fire, and drinking brandy and 
‘ water scalding hot, with a faint idea of coming warm in 
‘time. My face is at present tingling with the frost and 
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‘ wind, as I suppose the cjrmjjds may, when that turbaned Ssaw 
'turk attached to tlie life ^rds’ baud has been newly 
‘ clashing at them in St. Jamt^’&»park; I am in h<)p€» it 
' may be the preliminary agony . of returning animatian.’ 

There was certainly no WanI oi anifitation when we met. 

I have but to write the words to bring back the eager vembet. 
face and figure, as they flashed upon me so suddenly this 
wintry Saturday night that almost before I could be con- 
scious of his presen«)e I felt the grasp of his hand. It 
is almost all I find it possible to remember of the brief, 
bright, meeting. Hardly did he seem to have come when 
he was gone. But all that the visit proposed he accom- 
plished. He saw his little book in its final form for publi- 
cation ; and, to a select few brought together on Monday 
the 2nd of December at my house, had the opportunity of 
reading it aloud. An occasion rather memorable, in which A reading 
was the germ of those readings to larger audiences by which, 
as much as by his books, the world knew him in his later 
life ; but of which no detail beyond the fact remains in my 
memory, and all are now dead who were present at it ex- 
cepting only Mr. Carlyle and myself Among those however Only two 
who have thus passed away was one, our excellent 
Maclise, who, anticipatmg the advice of Captain Cuttle, 
had ‘made a note of' it in pencil, which I am able here to 
reprodpce. It will tell the reader all he can wkh to know. 

He will see of whom the party consisted; and may be 
assured (with allowancfe for a ^cE of cmdcature to which 
I may claim to be considered m37adf aS the c^ef victim), 
that in the grave attention of Carlyle, the eif^^ interest 
of Stanfield and Maclise, the keen look of poor Iiamani 
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Blanchard, Fox’s rapt solemnity, Jerrold’s skyward gaze, 
and the tears of Harness and Dyce, the characteristic 
points of the scene are sufficiently rendered. All other 
recollection of it is passed and gone; but that at least 
its principal actor was made glad and grateful, sufficient 
farther testimony survives. Such was the report made of 
it, that once more, on the pressing intercession of our friend 
Thomas Ingoldsby (Mr. Barham), there was a second read- 
ing to which the presence and enjoyment of Fonblanque 
gave new zest ; * and when I expressed to Dickens, after ho 

i 

left us, my grief that he had had so tempestuous a journey 
for such bn' of enjoyment, he replied that the visit had been 
one happiness and delight to him. ‘ I would not recall aii 
‘inch of the way to) or from you, if it had boon twenty 
' times as long and twenty thousand times as wintry. It 
‘ was worth any travel — anything ! With the .soil of 
‘ the road in the very grain of my cheeks, I swear I 
‘ wouldn’t have missed that week, that first night of our 
‘ meeting, that one evening of the reading at your rooms, 
‘ aye, and the second reading too, for any easily stated or 
‘ conceived consideration.’ 

He wrote from Paris, at which he had stopped on his 
way back to see Macready, whom an engagement to act 
there with Mr. Mitchell’s English company had prevented 
from joining us in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. There Jia^ been 
no such frost and snow since 182.9, and he gave dismal 
report of the city. With Macready he had gone two nights 

* I find the evening mentioned in the diary which Mr. Barham's son quotes 
in his Memoir. * December 5, 1844. Dined at Forster’s with Charles Dickens, 

* Stanfield, Maclise, and Albany Fonblanque, Dickens read with remarkable 

* effect his Christmas story, the Chimes^ from the proofs . . / (ii. 191.) 
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before to the Od^on to see Alexandre Dumas’ Ghristime 
played by Madame St. George, ‘ once Napoleon’s mistress ; 
‘ now of an immense size, from dropsy I suppose ; and with 
‘ little weak legs which she can’t stand upon. Her age, 

ft 

‘withal, somewhere about 80 or 90. I never in my* life 
‘beheld such a sight. Every stage-conventionality she 
‘ ever picked up (and she has them all) has got the 
' dropsy too, and is swollen and bloated hideously. The 
‘ other actors never looked at one another, but delivered all 
‘ their dialogues to the pit, in a manner so egregiously un- 
‘ natural and prejjostorous that I couldn’t make up rcty 
‘ mind whether to take it as a joke or an outrage.’ And 
then came allusion to a project we had started on the 
night of the reading, that a private play should bo got 
up by us on his return from Italy. ‘ You and I, sir, will 
‘reform this altogether.’ He had but to wait another 
night, howcvei’, when he saw it all reformed at the Italian 
opera where Grisi was singing in II Pirato, and ‘the 
‘passion and fire of scene between her, Mario, and 
‘ Fornasari, was as good and great as it is possible for any- 
‘ thing operatic to bo. Tliey drew on one another, the two 
‘ men — not like stage-players, but like Macready himself : 
‘ and she, rushing in between them ; now clinging to this 
‘ one, now to that, now making a sheath for their naked 
* swords with her arms, now tearing her hair in distraction 
‘ as they broke away from her and plunged again at each 
‘ other ; was prodi^ous.’ This was the theatre at which 
Macready was immediately to act, and where Dickens saw 
him next day rehearse the scene before the doge and 
council in Othello, ‘not as usual facing the float but 
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' arranged on one side,’ with an effect that seemed to him 
tO’heighteh*the reality of the scene. 

He left Paris on the night of the 13th with the malle 
poste, which did not reach Marseilles till fifteen hours 
behind its time, after three days and three nights travel- 
ling over hon-ible roads. Then, in a confusion between 
the two rival packets for Genoa, he unwillingly detained 
one of them more than an hour from sailing; and only 
managed at last to get to her just as she was moving out 
of harbour. As ho went up the side, he saw a strange sensa- 
tion among the angry travellers whom he had detained so 
long ; heard a voice exclaim ‘ I am blarmed if it ain’t 
‘ Dickens ! ’ 'and stood in the centre of a group of Five 
Americans ! But the pleasantest part of the stoiy is 
that they were, one and all, glad to see him ; that their 
chief man, or leader, who had met him in New York, at 
once introduced them all round with the remark, ‘ Person- 
‘ ally our countrymen, and you, can fix it friendly sir, I dto 
‘ expectuate ; ’ and that, through the stormy passage to 
Genoa which followed, they w'ere excellent friends. For 
the greater part of the time, it is true, Dickens had to 
keep to his cabin ; but he contrived to get enjoyment out 
of them nevertheless. The member of the party who had 
the travelling dictionary wouldn’t part with it, though he 
was dead sick in the cabin next to my friend’s ; and every 
now and then Dickens was conscious of his fellow-travellers 
coming down to him, crying out in varied tones of anxious 
bewilderment, ‘I say, what’s French for a pillow?’ ‘Is 
‘ there any Italian phrase for a lump of sugar ? Just look, 

* will you ? ’ ‘ What the devil does echo mean ? The 
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‘ garsong says eclio to everything !’ They were excessively 
curious to know, too, the population of every little town 
on the Comice, and all its statistics; ‘perhaps the very 
‘ last subjects within the capacity of the human intellect,’ 
remarks Dickens, ‘ that would ever present themselves to 
‘ an Italian steward’s mind. He was a very willing fellow, 
‘our steward; and, having some vague idea that they 
‘ would like a large number, said at hazard fifty thousand, 
‘ ninety thousand, four hundred thousand, when they asked 
‘ about the population of a place not larger than Lincoln’s- 
‘ inn-fields. And when they said Non Possible ! (which* 
‘ was the leader’s invariable reply), he doubled or trebled 
‘ the amount ; to meet what he supposed to be their views, 
‘ and make it quite satisfactory.’ 
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On the 22iid of December he had resumed his ordinary 
'Genoa life ; and of a letter from Jeffrey, to whom he ha,d 
dedicated his little book, he wrote as ‘most energetic and 
‘ enthusiastic. Filer sticks in his throat rather, but all the 
‘ rest is quiveiing in his heart. He is very much struck by 
‘the management of Lilian’s story, and cannot help speak- 
‘ ing of that ; writing of it all indeed with the freshness 
‘ and ai’dour of youth, and not like a man whose blue and 
‘ yellow has tuniod grey.’ Some of its words have been 
already given. ‘ Miss Coutts has sent Charley, with the best 
‘ of letters to me, a Twelfth Cake weighing ninety pounds, 
‘ magnificently decorated; and only think of the characters, 
‘ Fairburn’s Twelfth Night characters, being detained at 
‘ the custom-house for J^csuitical surveillance ! But these 

‘ fellows are Well ! never mind. Perhaps you have 

‘ seen the histoiy of the Dutch minister at Turin, gt'd of the 
‘ spiriting away of his daughter by the Jesuits ? It is all 
‘ true ; though, like the history of our friend’s servant,* al- 
‘most incredible. But their devilry is such that I am 


* k ft previous letter he hud toM roe that history. ‘Apropos of servauts, I 
roust toll you of a child-bearing handmaiden of some friends of ours^ & 
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‘ assured by our consul that if, while we are in the south, we 
‘ were to let our children go out with servants on whom we 
‘ could not ‘implicitly rely, these holy men would trot even 
‘ their small feet into churches with a view to their ulti- 
‘ mate conversion ! It is tremendous even to see them in 
‘ the streets, or slinking about this garden.’ Of his purpose 
to start for the south of Italy in the middle of January, 
taking his wife with him, his letter the following week told 
me ; dwelling on all Ije had missed, in that first Italian 
Christmas, of our old enjoyments of the season in England ; 
and closing its pleasant talk with a postscript at midnight. 
‘ First of January, 1815. Many many many happy returns 
‘ of the day ! A life of happy years ! The Baby is dressed 
‘ in thunder, lightning, rain, and w^ind. His birth is most 
‘ portentous here.’ 

It was of ill-omen to mo, one of its earliest incidents 
being my only brother’s death ; but Dickens had a friend’s 
true helpfulness in sorrow, and a portion of what he then 
wrote to me I pennit myself to preserve in a note* for what 

* thorougli out and outer, who, hy wny of erpiating her sins, caused herself, 

‘ the other day, to be received into tho bosom of the infallible church. She 

* had two marchionesses for her sponsors ; and she is heralded in the Genoa 

* newspapers as Miss 13 — , an English lady, who has repented of her errors 

* and saved her soul alive. ' ^ 

* ‘I feel the distance between us now, indeed. I would to Heaven, my 

* dearest friend, that I could remind you in a manner more lively and affec- 

* tionate tu^ this dull sheet of paper can put on, that you have a Brother 

* left. One bound to you by ties as strong as ever Nature forged. By ties 
‘never to be broken, weakened, changed in any way — but to be knotted 
‘ tighter up, if that be possible, until the same end comes to them as has come 
‘ to these. That end but the bright beginning of a hajipier union, I believe ; 

‘ and have never more strongly and religiously believed (and oh ! Forstei’, with 
‘ what a sore heart I have thanked God for it) than when that shadow has 
‘ fallen on my own hearth, and made it cold and daik as suddenly as in the 
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it relates of Ms own sad experiences and solemn beliefs 
and hopes. The journey southward began on the 20th 
January, and five days later I had a letter written from Ija 
Scala, at a little inn, ‘ supported on low brick arches like a 
' British haystack,’ the bed in their room ‘ like a mangle/ 
the ceiling without latli or plaster, nothing to speak of avail- 
able for comfort or decency, and nothing particular to eat 
or drink. ' But for all thi.s I have become attached to the 
‘ country and I don’t care who kno,ws it.’ They had left 
Pisa that morning and Carrara the day before: at the 
latter place an ovation awaiting him, the result of the zeal 
of our eccentric friend Fletcher, who happened to lie 
staying there Avith an English marble-merchant.* ‘ There 
‘ is a beautiful little theatre there, built of marble ; and 

‘ home of that poor girl you tell me of . . . When you write to me again, the 
‘pain of this will have passed. No consolation can he so certain and so 
‘ lasting to you as that softened and manly sorrow which si>ring» up from the 
‘ memory of the Dead. I read your heart as easily as if I held it in niy hand, 
‘this moment. And I know — I l^noiOy my dear friend — that before the 
‘ gi'onnd is green above him, you will be content that what was capable of 
‘ death in him, should lie there ... lam glad to think it was so easy, and 
‘ full of peace. What can we hox>e for more, when our own time comes ! — 

‘ The day when he visited us in our old liouso is as fresh to me as if it had 
‘ been yesterday. I remember him as well as I remember you . . I have 
* many things to say, but cannot say them now. Your attached and loving 
‘ friend for life, and far, I hope, beyond it. C, D/ (8th of January, 1845.) 

* ‘A Yorkslureman, who talks Yorkshire Italian with the drollest and 
‘ pleasantest effect ; a jolly, hospitable excellent fellow ; as odd yet kindly a 
‘ mixture of shrewdness and simplicity as I have ever seen. He is the only 
‘ Englishman in these paiis who has been able to erect an English^’dfisehold out 
‘ of Italian servants, but he has done it to admiration. It would be a capital 
‘country-house at home ; and for staying in “ first-rate.” (I find myself in- 
‘advertently quoting Tom Thumb.) Mr. Walton is a man of an extraordi- 
‘ narily kind heart, and has a compassionate regard for Fletcher to whom his 
‘ house is open as a home, which is half affecting and half ludicrous. He paid 
‘ the other day a hundred pounds for him, which he knows he wiU never see a 
‘nennv of affain.’ C. D. to J. F. (26th of January. 1845.1 
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‘they had it illuminated that night, in my honour. 
‘There was really a very fair opera; hut it is curious 
‘ that the chorus has been always, time out of mind, made 
‘ up of labourers in the quarries, who don’t know a note 
‘ of music, and sing entirely by ear. It was crammed to 
‘ excess, and I had ,a great reception ; a deputation 

* waiting upon us in the box, and the orchestra turning 
‘out in a body afterward^ and serenading us at Mr. 
‘ Walton’s.’ Between this and Eome they had a some- 
what wild journey ; * and before Radicofani was reached, 
there were disturbing rumours of bandits and even un- 
comfortable whispers as to tlieir night’s lodging-place. ‘ I 
‘ really began to think we might have an adventure ; and 
‘ as I had brought (like an ass) a bag of Napoleons with 
‘ me from Genoa, I called up all the theatrical ways of 
‘ letting off pistols that I could call to mind, and was the 
‘more disposed to fire them from not having any.’ It 
ended in no worse adventure, however, than a somewhat 
exciting dialogue with an old professional beggar at 
Radicofani itself, in which he was obliged to confess that 
he came off second-best. It transpired at a little town 
hanging on a hill side, of which the inhabitants, being all 
of them beggars, had the habit of s^wooping down, like so 
many birds of prey, upon any carriage that approached it. 

* *Do you think,* he wrote from Ronciglione on the 29th January, *in 

* your state room, when the fog makes your white blinds yellow, and the wind 

* howls in the brick and mortar gulf behind that square perspective, with a 

* middle distance of two ladder-tops and a back-ground of Drury-lano sky — 
‘ when the wind howls, I say, as if its eldest brother, bom in Lincoln*8-iim- 

* fields, had gone to sea and was making a fortune on the Atlantic-^t such 

^ times do you ever think of houseless Dick ? * # 
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* Can you imagine ’ (he named a first-rate bore, for whose 
name I shall substitute) ‘ M. F. G. in a very frowsy brown 
* cloak Concealing his whole figure, ax^ with very white 
‘hair and a very white beard, darting out of this place 
‘ with a long staff in his hand, and begging 1 Tliere he 
‘was, whether you can or not; out of breath wdth the 
‘rapidity of his dive, and staying with his staff all the 
‘ Radicofani boys, that he might fight it out with me alone. 
‘ It was veiy wet, and so was I : for I had kept, according 
‘ to custom, my box-seat. It was blowing so hard that I 
" ‘ could scarcely stand ; and there was a custom-house on 
‘the spot, besides. Over and above all this, I had no 
‘ small money ; and the brave C never has, when I want 
‘it for a beggar. When I had excused myself several 
‘times, he suddenly drew himself up and said, with a 
‘wizard look (fancy the aggravation of M. F. G. as a 
‘ wizard ! ) “ Do you know what you are doing, my lord ? 
‘“Do you mean to go on, to-day?” “Yes,” I said, “I 
‘“do.” “My lord,” lie said, “do you know that your 
‘ “ vetturino is unacquainted with this part of the country ; 
“‘that thei-e is a wind raging on the mountain, wWch 
‘ “ will sweep you away ; that the courier, the coach, and 
‘ “ all the passengers, were blown from the road last year ; 
“‘and that the danger is great and almost certain?” 
‘ “ No,” I said, “ I don’t.” “ My lord, you dogjj, under- 

‘ “ stand me, I think ? ” “ Yes I do, d you ! ” nettled 

‘ by this (you feel it ? I confess it). “ Speak, to my ser- 
‘ “vant. It’s his business. Not mine”— fpr he really was 
‘ too like M. F. G. to be borne. If you could have seen 
‘ him “Santa Maria, these English lords! It’s not 

W 
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“ their business, if they’re killed I They leave it to their 
‘“servants!” He drew off the boys; whispered them to 
‘ keep away from the heretic ; and ran up the hill again, 
‘ almost as fast as he had come down. He stopped at a 
‘ little distance as we moved on; and pointing to Eochc 
‘ with his long staff cried loudly after me, “It’s his busi- 
‘ “ ness if you’re killed, is it, my lord ? Ha ! ha ! ha I 
‘ “ whose business is it, when the English lords are bom I 
‘ “ Ha ha ha ! ” The boys taking it up in a shrill yell, I 
‘ left the joke and them at this point. But I must confess 
‘ that I thought he had the best of it. And he had so 
‘ far reason for what he urged, that when we got on the 
‘ irjountain pass the wind became terrific, so that we were 
‘ obliged to take Kate out of the carriage lest she should 
‘ be blown over, carriage and all, and had ourselves to hang 
‘ on to it, on the windy side, to prevent its going Heaven 
‘ knows where I ’ 

The first impression of Rome was disappointing. It was 
the evening of the 30 th of January, and the cloudy sky, 
(lull cold rain, and muddy footways, he was prepared for ; 
but ho was not prepared for the long streets of common- 
place shops and houses like Paris or any other capital, 
the busy people, the equipages, the ordinaiy walkers up 
and dowa ‘It was no more my*Rome, degraded and 
‘ fallen and lying asleep in the sun among a heap of ruins, 
‘ than Lincoln’s-inn-fields is. So I really went to bed in 
‘a very indifferent humour.’ That all this yielded to 
later and worthier impressions I need hardly -say ; and he 
had never in his life, he told me afterwards, been so moved 
or overcome by any sight as by that of the Coliseum, 
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'of Niagara. He u was td saf that 

a.e My .eek ; and Wore he 

j ® for^loDcliness and grandeur of min nothing 

could traneeend thf wathtr h^Ter^me 

But farther imd “ “ (the Uth of 

fhe only bright O^f 

tho sun was coming up a^ss the sea ^ T 

■•f\rr.-“Lr.r. X 

'• tnert in” m ““ ‘““’'f t 

V \Z striking at Naples than at Genoa, the shape of 
bay less stnitmo ^ g^jj^er 

the latter hemg more it all at once, and feel it more 
Size enabling y conceived the 

iiite .n c— il of the common 

greatest dislike to. 

*• in his hook of the pauper burial-place at Naples, 

• He makes no mention in preservation. 

to which the reference ^ is a groat paved yard with 

‘ lu Naples, the buying plac^ of ^ ^ 

‘ three hundred and surtyfiv P ^ m the 

. which is fastened do^. One of I / ,ity . brought out 

.year; the bodies of the paui.rde^J^°^^^ 

‘ in a cart Oiat o a, year is 

* Some Ume is then cast down ^ pit opened ; 

.Lt, and its turn again comes ronnd^ a twelve*«ith. The 

‘Jnd\very night that same pit “ ^ J o’clock at night you see it 

.Lthasared lamp ^^ingatthedoorsof hospi^^ 

' . glaring through f ^ its freight : and then rattling off again. 

‘ prisons, ' TTcry Fetty one. and well kept ; imn^r- 

* Attached to the new oem ^.Cbaigel there is another sunilar y^, 

‘ '«e ‘borne dong the street, uncovered, on an o^ > 
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‘ pee^le here is abject and shocking. I am afraid the Napm 

‘ c<Miventi<mal idea of the picturesque is associated with — 

‘such misery and de^-adation that a new picturesque 
* wih have to he established as the world goes onward. 

‘ Except Fondi, there is nothing on earth that I have Filth of 
‘ seen so dirty as Naples. I don’t know what to liken the HApl&s!* 

‘ streets to where the mass of the lazzaroni live. You 
‘ recollect that favourite pigstye of mine near Broadstairs ? 

‘They are more like streets of such apartments heaped 
‘ up story on story, and tumbled house on house, than 
‘anything else I can think of, at this moment.’ In a* 
later letter he was even less tolerant. ‘What would I 
‘ give that you should see the lazzaroni as they really are Lamronl. 
‘ — mere squalid, abject, miserable animals for vermin to 
‘ batten on ; slouching, slinking, ugly, shabby, scavenging 
‘scarecrows! And oh the raffish counts and more than* 

‘ doubtful countesses, the noodles and the blacklegs, the 
‘ good society 1 And oh the miles of miserable streets and 
‘ wretched occupants,* to which Saffron-hill or the Borough- 
‘ mint is a kind of small gentility, which are found to be 


‘ whicli h sometimes hoisted on a sort of palanquin, covered with a cloth of Exposure of 
‘ scarlet and gold. This exposure of the deceased is not peculiar that the dead, 

* part of Italy ; for about midway between Eome and Genoa we encountered 

* d funeral procession attendant on the body of a woman, which was presented 
‘ in its usual dress, to my eyes (looking from my elevated seat on the box of- 
‘ a travelli^ carnage) as if she were aKve, and rest5?:)ig on her be<l, An 
^attendant priest was ehanting lustily— and as badly as the priests invariably ^ 

* do. Their noise is horrible . . . ' > 

^ * Thackeray praises the people of Italy for being kind to brutes. There ijs XJnkind- 
‘ probably no country in the world where they are treated with Such frightful ness to 
‘cruelty. It is universal* (I!!%ples, 2nd Feb. 184S:) Emphatic cohfimiation htiit<«j| 
of this remark has been lately given by the Naples coiTespondent of the 
writing under date of February 1872. 


VQl. U. 
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:rLtrie:-— 

. -‘’m” ■ He was again at Rome on Sunday the second 

'°TrLs ftom me as to a common and very deax friend 

awaited him there; hut it is a suhject on which my n - 
aweU farther than to say ‘''-“J":!; 

ratl'tete to hv*”!’ wise and tender words from 
nlckens. • No philosophy wiU 

. or make a momenfa head against them, but the pmtica 
t one of doing all the good we can, in thought an ee . 
Zl we :an, God help us! ourselves stray ftoni ^ 

. selves so easily; and there are all monnd • 

:,.ful calamities hesetting the world in ™ 

‘ nothing else will carry us through it. . . • ^ 

.fort to reflect onwhatV" nm. BiilwerLytton s con- 

■ dnet is that of a generous and noble-minded man, ^ I 

■ have ever thought him. Our dear good Procter ^ ! And 

. Thackeray-h'ow eamest they have all been ! 1 am veiy 

. glad to find you making special mention of Charles toen 
tied over-every name you wfito. It says somethmg 
- for om pumoit, in the midst of all its miserable deputes 
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‘and jealou.sies, that the common impulse of its followers, Eok 

‘ in such an instance as this, is surely and certainly of the 

‘ noblest.’ 

After the ceremonies of the holy week, of which the des- Plorkn 
criptions sent to me were reproduced in his hook, he went to 
Florence,* which lived always afterwards in his memory with 
Venice, and with Genoa. He thought these the three great . 
Italian cities. ‘There are some places here,"!* — oh Heaven 


* The reader ijerhaiis think with me that what he noticed, on the r^adi? 
in Toscany more than in any others, of wayside crosses ami religious jnembrials,- 
may be worth preserving. . . . ‘ You know that in the streets and corners of 

‘ roads, there are all sorts of crosses and similar memorials io be seen in Italy. 

^ The most curious are, I think, in Tuscany. There is' very seldom a figure on 
‘ the cross, though there is sometimes a face ; but they are remarkable for 

* ])eing garnished with little models in wood of every passible object that can 

* be connected with the Saviour’s death. The code that crowed when Peter 

* had denied his master thrice, is generally j^erched on the tip-top ; and an 

* ornithological phenomenon he always is. Under him is the inscription. 

‘ Then, hung on to tlie cross-l>oam, are the spear, the reed with the sponge of 
^ vinegar and water at the end, the coat %vithout seam for which the soldiers 
^ cast lots the dice-box M’ith winch they threw for it, the hammer that drove 
‘ in the nails, the pincers that pulled them out, the ladder which was set 
‘ against the cross, tlio crown of thonis, tlie instrument of fiagell^ion, the 
‘ lantern with v»’liich Mary went to the tomb — I suppose ; I can think of no 
^ other-— and the sword wftli which Peter smote the high priest’s servant. A 

* perfeict toyshop of little o]>ject.s ; repeated at every four or five miles all along 

* the highway. ’ 

t Of his visit to Fiesole I have spoken in my Liff of Landoh. ^ Ten years 
^ after Landor Imd lost this home, an EngUshiran travelling in Italy, his friend liandor’st 

* and mine, visited the neighbourhood for Ws sake, drove out from Florence to 

‘ Fiesole, and asked his coachman wliibli wm the villa in which the Landor 
‘ family liW. a dull dog, anej. painted to Boccaccio’s. I didn’t 

* believe him. He was so deuced ready that I knew he I went up to 

‘ ^Hhe convent, which is on a height^ leaning ..over a, dwarf wail 

* ^‘basking in the noble view over a vast range of hill and valley, when a little 
‘ ** peasant girl came up and j^egan to point out tlm localities. Eccola rllUi 

* Landor^i / was one of the first half-dozen sentences she sjwke. My heart 

* swelled as Landor’s would have done when I looked down upon it, nesffing 

* ‘^among its olive-trees and vines, and with its uj)pcr windows (there are fivp 
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; ‘ how fine ! I wish you could see the tower of the palazzo 
‘ Vecchio as it lies before roe at this moment, on the 
‘ opposite bank of the Arno ! But I will tell you niore 
‘ about it, and about all Florence, from my shady arm- 
‘ chair up among the Peschiere oranges. I shall not be 
' sorry to sit down in it again. . . . Poor Hood, poor Hood ! 
‘ I still look for his death, and he .still lingers on. And 
‘ Sydney Smith’s brother gone after poor dear Sydney 
‘ himself! Maltby will wither when he reads it ; and poor 
'old Bogcrs will contradict some young man at dinner, 

‘ every day for three weeks.” 

Before he left Florence (on the 4th of April) I heard of 
a ‘ very pleasant and very merry day ’ at Lord Holland’s ; 
and I ought to have mentioned how much he was gratified, 
at Naples, by the attentions of the English Minister there, 
Mr. Temple, Lord Palmerston’s brother, whom he des- 
cribed as a man supremely agreeable, with everything 
about him in perfect taste, and with that truest gentleman- 
manner which has its root in kindness and generosity of 
nature. He was back at home in the|^eschiere on Wed- 
nesday the ninth of April. Here he continued to write to 
me every week, for as long as he remained, of whatever he 
had seen ; with no definite purpose as yet, but the pleasure 

‘ above the door) open to the setting sun. Over the centre of these there is 
< “ another story, set upon the housetop like a tower; and all Italy, except its 
‘ sea, is melted down into the glowing landscape it commands. ^ jducked 
' leaf of ivy from the convent-garden as T looked; and here it is. For 
‘ ** Landor, With iny love.” So wrote Mr. Dickens to me from Florence on 
^ the 2nd of April 1845 ; and when I turned over Landor’s papers in the same 
* month after an interval of exactly twenty yeans, the ivydeaf was found earc- 
^ fully enclosed, with the letter in which 1 had sent it/ Dickens had asked 
him before leaving what he would most wi?h to have in remembrance of Italy. 

^ An ivy-loaf from Fiesole, ' said Landor. 
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of interchanging with myself the impressions and emo- Ok 
tions undergone by him, ‘ Seriously,’ he wrote to me on 
the 13th of April, ‘it is a great pleasure to mo to find 
‘that you are really pleased with these shadows in the Sha.io 
‘ water, and think them worth the looking at. Writing at wato': 

‘ such odd places, and in such odd seasons, I have been 
‘ half savage with myself, very often, for not doing better. 

‘ But d’Orsay, from whom I had a charming letter three 
‘days since, seems to think as you do of what he hasVead 
* in those shown to him, and says they remind him vividly of 
‘ the real aspect of these scenes. . . . Well, if we should de- 
‘ terraine, after wo have sat in council, that the experiences 
‘ they relate are to be used, we will call B. and E. to their 
‘ share and voice in the matter.’ Shortly before he left, the 
subject was again refeircd to (7th of J une). ‘ I am in as To pnUi 
‘ great doubt as you about the letters I have written you ' 

‘ with these Italian experiences. I cannot for the life of 
‘ me devise any plan of using them to my own satisfaction, 

‘and yet think entirely with you that in some form I 
‘ ought to use thcr^.’ Circumstances not in his contempla- 
tion at this time settled the form they ultimately took. 

Two more months were to finish his Italian holiday, and 
I do not think he enjoyed any part of it so much as .its 
close. He had formed a real friendship for Genoa, was 
greatly, attached to the social circle he had drawn round 
him there, and liked rest after his travel all the more for W© 
the little excitement of living its activities over again, 
w'cek by week, in these letters to me. And so, from his 
‘ shady arm-chair up among the Peschiere oranges,’ I had 
at regular intervals what he called his rambling talk ; went 
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over with him again airthe roads he had taken ; and of 
the more important scenes and cities, such as: Venice, Rome, 
and Naptes, received such rich filling-in to the first out- 
lines sent, as fairly justified the title of Pictures finally 
chosen for them. The weather all the time too had been 
without a flaw. ‘ Since our return,’ he wrote on the 27th 
'April, ‘ we have liad charming spring days. The garden 
‘is one grove of roses; we have left off fires; and we break- 
‘ fast and dine again in the great hall, with the windows 
‘ open. To-day we have rain, but rain was rather wanted I 
‘ believe, so it gives offence to nobody. As far as I have 
‘ had an opportunity of judging yet, the spring is the most 
‘ delightful time in this country. But for all that I am 
‘looking with eagerness to the tenth of June, impatient 
‘to renew our happy old walks and old talks in dear old 
‘ home.’ 

Of incidents during these remaining weeks there were 
few, but such as he mentioned had in them points of 
humour or character still worth remembering.* Two men 
were hanged in the city; and two ladies of quality, he 
told mb, agreed to keep up for a time a prayer for the 
souls of these two miserable creatures so incessant that 

* One message sent me, tliou^t all to whom it refers have now passed away, 
I please myself by thinking may still, where he might most have desired it, 
be tb.e occasion of pleasure. * . . Give my love to Golden, and tell him if 
* he leaves London before I return I will ever more address him anf speak of 
‘ him as pohnd Colden. Kate sends her love to him also, and wo both entreat 
‘ him to say all the affectionate things he can spare for third parties— 'Using so 
‘ many himself — when he writes to Mrs. Colden : whom you ought to know, 
‘for she, m l have often told you, is BRimAST. I would go five hundred 
^ miles to see her for five minutes. I am deeply grieved by poor Felton’s loss; 

‘ His letter is manly^ and of a most mre kind in the dignified comx)OSttre and 
‘siience of Ms Sormw*’, Vol I p. 296)* 
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Heaven should never for a moment bo left alone : to 
• which end ‘they relieved each other’ after such wise, that, 
for the whole of the stated time, one of them wfis always 
on her knees in the cathedral church of San Lorenzo. 
From .which he inferred that ‘ a morbid sympathy for 
‘criminals is not wholly peculiar to England, though it 
‘ affects more people in that country perhaps than in any 
‘ other.’ 

Of Italian usages to the dead some notices from his 
letters have been given, and he had an example before he 
left of the way in which they affected English residents. 
A gontlcmau of his friend Fletcher’s acquaintance living 
four miles from Genoa had the misfortune to lose his 
wife; and no attendance on the dead beyond the city 
gate, nor even any decent conveyance, being practicable, 
the mourner, to whom Fletcher had promised nevertheless 
the sad satisfaction of an English funeral, which he had 
meanwhile taken enormous secret pains to arrange with a 
small Genoese upholsterer, was waited upon, on the 
appointed morning, by a very bright yellow hackney- 
coach-and-pair driven by a coachman in yet blighter 
scarlet knee-breeches and w-aistcoat, who wanted to put 
the husband and 'the body inside together. ‘ They were 
‘obliged to leave one of the coach-doors open for the 
‘ accominodation even of the coffin ; the widower walked 
‘ beside the carnage to the Protestant cemetery ; and 
Fletcher ftllowed on a big grey horse.’* 

* ^It matters little now/ says Bickeus, after describing; tlas iAcyent in one 
oikis minor writings, * for coaclxes of all colotirs are alike to poor Kindbeart, 
ke rests far north of the little cemetery wi^Ji the cypress trees, by the 
* city walls where the Mediterranean is so bean^ul/ What was said on a 
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Scarlet breeches reappear, not less characteristically, in 
what his next letter told of a couple of English travellers* 
who took possession at this time (24th of May) of a por- 
tion of the ground floor of the Peschiere. They had with 
them a meek English footman who immediately confided 
to Dickens’s servants, among other personal grievances, 
the fact that he was made to do eveiy thing, even cooking, 
in crimson breeches ; which in a hot climate, he protested, 
was ‘a grinding of him down.’ ‘ He is a poor soft country 
‘ fellow ; and his master locks him up at night, in a base- 
‘ ment room with iron bars to the window. Between 
‘which our servants poke wine in, at midnight. His 
‘ master and mistress buy old boxes at the curiosity shops, 
‘and pass their lives in lining ’em with bits of parti- 
‘ coloured velvet. A droll existence, is it not ? We are 
‘lucky to have had the palace to ourselves until now*, 

‘ but it is so large that we never see or hear these people ; 

‘ and I should not have known even, if they had not 


former page (anie, 156) may here he completed by a couple of istories told to 
Dickens by Mr. Walton, suggestive strongly of the comment that it required 
indeed a kind heart and many attractive qualities (which undoubtedly Fletcher 
possessed) to render tolerable such eccentiicities. Dickens made one of these 
stories wonderfully amusing. It related the introduction by Fletcher of an un- 
known Englishman to the marble* merchant’s house ; tlie stay there of the 
Englishman, unasked, for ten da>,^; and finally tlie walking off of the English- 
man in a shirt, pair of stockings, neckcloth, pocket-handkerchief, and other 
etceteras belonging to Mr. Walton, which never reappeared after that hour. 
On another occasion, Fletcher confessed to Mr. Walton his having given a 
bill to a man in CaiTara for £30 ; and the marble-merchant having asked, 
^And pHy, Fletcher, have you arranged to meet it when due ? ' 

Fletcher at once replied, ‘ Yes,’ and to tlie marble-merchant’s f^i-ther enquiry 
^ how ? ’ added, in his jmlitest manner, ‘ I have arranged to blow my brains 
‘ out the day before 1’ The poor fellow did afterwards almost as much self* 
violence without intending it, dying of fever caught in night- wanderings 
through Liverpool half-clothed amid stonns of rain. 
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‘ called upou us, that another portion of the ground floor 
‘ had been taken by some friends of old Lady Holland — 
‘ whom I seem to see again, crying about dear Sydney Smith, 
‘ behind that green screen as we last saw her together.’* 

Then came a little incident also characteristic. An 
English ship of war, the Phantom, appeared in the har- 
bour; and from her commander. Sir Henry Nicholson, 
Dickens received, among attentions very pleasant to him, 
an invitation to lunch on board and bring his wife, for 
whom, at a time appointed, a boat was to be sent to the 
Ponte Reale (the royal bridge). But no boat being there 
at the time, Dickens sent off his servant in another boat 
to the ship to say he feared some mistake. ‘ While we 
‘ were walking up and down a neighbouring piazza in his 
‘absence, a brilliant fellow in a dark blue shirt with a 
‘ white hem to it all round the collar, regular corkscrew 
‘ curls, and a face as brown as a berry, comes up to me 
‘ and says “ Beg your pardon sir — Mr. Dickens ? ” “ Yes.” 
‘ Beg your pardon sir, but I’m one of the ship’s company 
‘ “ of the Phantom sir, cox’en of the cap’en’s gig sir, 
‘ “ she’s a lying off the pint sir — been there half an hotir.” 
‘ “ Well but ray good fellow,” I said, “ you’re at the 
‘ “ wrong place ! ” “ Beg your pardon sir, I was afeerd it 

‘ “ was the wrong place sir, but I’ve asked them Genoese 
‘ “ here sir, twenty times, if it was Port Real ; and they 
‘ “ knows no more than a dead jackass ! ” — Isn’t it a good 
‘ thing to have made a regular Portsmouth name of it ?’ 

That was in his letter of the 1st June, which began by 
telling me it had been twice begun and twice flung into the 
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^ Sydney died on the 22nd of February ('45), in his 77th year. 
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basket, eo gteat was his indisposition to write as the time 
for depajture came ; and which ended thus. ‘ The fire- 
‘ flies {it night now, are miraculously splendid ; making 
' another firmament among the rocks on the sea-shore, 
‘ &ud tJie vines inland. They got into the bedrooms, and 
‘ fly about, all night, like beautiful little lamps.* ... I have 
‘surrendered mucli I had fixed my heart upon, as you 
‘ know, admitting you have had reason for not coming to 
‘ us here : but I stand by the hope that you and Mac will 
‘ come and meet us at Brussels ; it being so very easy, A 
‘ day or two there, and at Antwerp, would be very happy 
‘ for us ; and we could still dine in Lincohi’s-inn-fields on 
‘ the day of arrival.’ I had been unable to join him in 
Genoa, urgently as he had wished it : but what is said 
here was done, and Jerrold was added to the party. 

His last letter from Genoa was written on the 7th of 
June, not from the Peschiore, but from a neighbouring 
palace, ‘ Briguole Rosso,’ into which ha had fled from the 
misQries of moving. ‘ They are all at sixes and sevens up 
‘ at the Peschiere, as you may suppose ; and Roche is in a 
‘ condition of tremendous excitement, engaged' in settling 
‘ the inventory with the house-agent, who has just told 

* A remark on tkiji, made immy reply, elicited wkat follows in a letter during 
liis^ travel, home : * Odd enough that remark of yours, I had been wondering 
‘atEome that Juvenal (which I have been always lugging out of a bag, on 
all occasions) never used tlie fire-flies for an iJlusti;atiuH* But evtn now, theyv 
^ate only partially seen ; and no where I believe in such enormous numbers 
‘ as on ^the MeditciTanean coast-road, between Genoa and Spezzia, I will 

* ascertain for curiosity’s i»kc, whether there arc any at this time in Rome, 

* or between it and the country-house of Msecenas— on the ground of Horace’s 

* jouiney. I know there is a place on the French side of Genoa, where they 

* l)egin at a particular houndary-line, and are never seen beyond it, , * , Alt 
^ wild to see you at Brussels I "What a meeting we will have, please God ! ’ 
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^ me he is the devil himself. I had been appealed to, and 
‘ had contented myself with this expression of opinion. 
‘ “Signor Noli, you are an old impostor!” “ Illustrissimo,” 
‘ said Signor Noli in reply, “ your servant is the devil 
‘ “ himself : sent on earth to torture me.” I look occa- 
‘ sionally towards the Pescluere (it is visible from this 
'room), expecting to see one of them flying out of a 
‘ window. Another great cause pf commotion is, that 
‘ they have been paving the lane by which the house is 
‘ approached, ever since we returned from Kome. We 
‘have not been able to get the carriage up since that 
‘ time, in consequence ; and unless they finish to-night, 

‘ it can’t be packed in the garden, but the things will 
‘ liave to be brought down in baskets, piecemeal, and 
‘ packed in the street. To avoid this inconvenient 
‘ necessity, the Brave made proposals of bribery to the 
‘ paviours la.st night, and induced them to pledge them- 
‘ selves that the carriage should come up at seven this 
‘ evening. The manner of doing that sort of paving 
‘ work here, is to take a pick or two with an axe, and then 
‘lie down to sleep for an hour. When I came out, the 
‘ Brave had issued forth to examinp the ground ; and was 
‘ standing alone in the sun among a heap of prostrate 
‘figures: with a Great ♦•Despair depicted in his face, 
‘which it would be hard to surpass. It like a 
‘picture — “After the Battle” — Napoleon by the Brave; 

‘ Bodies by the Paviours.^ 

He came home by the Great St Gothard, and was quite 
carried away by what he saw of Switzerland. The country 
was so divine that he should have wondered indeed if its 
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sons and daughters had ever been other tlian a patriotic 
people. Yet, infinitely above the country he had left 
as he ranked it in its natural splendours, there was some- 
thing more enchanting than these that he lost in leaving 
Italy ; and he expressed this delightfully in the letter-from 
Lucerne (T4th of June) which closes the narrative of his 
Italian life. 

‘ We came over tl^e St. Gothard, which lias been open 
‘ only eight days. The road is cut through the snow, 
‘ and the carriage winds along a narrow path between tivo 
‘ massive snow walls, twenty feet high or more. Vast 
‘ plains of snow range up the mountain-sides above the 
' road, itself seven thousand feet above the sea ; and 
‘ tremendous waterfalls, hewing out arches for themselves 
‘ in the vast drifts, go thundering down from precipices 
‘ into deep chasms, here and there and eveiywherc : the 
‘blue water tearing through the white snow with an 
‘ awful beauty that is most sublime. The pass itself 
‘ the mere pass over the top,, is not so fine, I think, as 
‘ the Simplon ; and there is no plain upon the summit, 
‘ for the moment it is reached the descent begins. So 
‘ that the loneliness and wildness of the Simplon are not 
‘ equalled there. But being much higher, the ascent and 
‘ the descent range over a much gi'oater space of country ; 
‘ and on both sides there are places of terrible^ grandeur, 
‘unsurpassable, I should imagine, in the world. The 
‘Devil’s Bridge, terrific! The whole descent between 
‘ Andermatt (where we slept on Friday night) and AJtdorf, 
‘ William Tell’s town, wdiich we passed through ye.sterday 
‘afternoon, is the highest sublimation of all you can 
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‘ imagine in the way of Swiss scenery. Oh God ! what 
‘a beautiful country it is! How poor and shrunken, 

‘ beside it, is Italy in its brightest aspect ! 

'I look upon the coming down from the Great St. 

‘ Gothard with a carriage and four horses and only one 
‘postilion, as the most dangerous thing that a carriage 
‘ and horses can do. We had two great wooden logs for 
‘ drags, and snapped them both like matches. The road 
‘is like a geometrical staircase, with honible depths 
‘ beneath it ; and at every turn it is a to.ss-up, or seems 
‘ to be, whether the leaders shall go round or over. The* 
‘ lives of the whole party may depend upon a strap in 
‘ the harness ; and if we broke our rotten harness once 
‘yesterday, we broke it at least a dozen times. The 
‘ difficulty of keeping the horses together in the continual 
‘ and steep circle, is immense. They slip and slide, and 
‘ get their legs over the traces, and are dragged up against 
‘ the rocks ; carriage, horses, harness, all a confused heap. 

‘ The Brave, and 1, and thg postilion, were constantly at 
‘ work, in extricating the whole concern from a tangle, 
‘ like a skein of thread. We broke two thick iron chains, 

‘ and crushed the box of a wheel, as it was ; and the 
‘caniage is now undergoing repair, under the window, 

‘ on the margin of the lake : where a woman in shprt 
‘ petticoats, a stomacher, and two immensely long tails 
‘ of black hair hanging down her back very nearly to her 
‘ heels, is looking on — apparently dressed for a melodrama, 

‘ but in reality a waitress at this establishment. 

If the Swiss villages looked beautiful to me in winter, 

‘ their summer aspect is most charming ; most fascinating : 
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/ mo^ ddjciotis. Shut in by hi^h ihoutffcains capped 'with 
; * perletual snow ; and dotting a rich carpet of the softest 
‘turj oyershadowed hy great trees; they seem sO many 
‘little havens of refuge from the troubles and miseries of 
‘ c>reat towns. The cleanliness of the little baby-houses of 

Ip 

*' inns is wonderful to those who come from Italy. But the 
‘ beautiful Italian manners, the sweet language, the (|uiok 
‘ recosfnition of a pleasant look or cheerful word ; the cap- 
‘ tivating expression of a desire to oblige in everytliing ; 
‘ are left behind the Alps. Remembering them, I sigh for 
4 thd dirt again : the brick floons, bare walls, unplaistered 
‘ ceilings, and broken windows.’ 

We met at Brussels; Macliso, Jerrold, myself, and the 
travellers ; passed a delightful week- in Flanders together ; 
and werO in 'England at the close of June. ’ 
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His first letter after again tfikiug possession of London 
Devonsliiro-torrace revived a snlyect on whicli opinions 
had been from time to time interchanged during his ab- 
sence, and to which there was allusion in the agreement 

executed bofure his departure. The desire was still as Old-hopeis 

revived 

strong with him Jis when he started MuMev JIumph 
(ylock to establisli a periodical, ihat, while relieving his 
own pen by enabling him to receive frequent help from 
other writers, might yet retain always the popularity of 
his name. ‘ 1 really tliink I have an idea, and not a had 
‘ OIK', for the periodical. I have turned it over, the last 
‘ tw 0 days, very much in my mind ; and tlxink it positively 
‘good. I incline still to weekly; |>ri€e thTOO Ni>fionfor.a 

‘ if possible ; partly 'original, partly select ; notices 6f books, 

‘ notices of theatres, notices of all gopd things, noUees of 
‘ all bad ones ; Caml pbilcisopby, cheerful rievfs, .sharp 
‘ anatomkation of hwifibug, jblly^'go^cxf temper; jpapert* 

‘always iiriseasen, pat to fhe time of yeat; >^(1 a vein 
‘ of glowing, hearty, generous, mirtlhtfo!, beaming refeceojse' 
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in eveiything to Home, and Fireside. And I would call 
it, sir, — 


THE CBICKET. 

A cheerful creature that chirriips Oie Hearth. 

NaturcU Hittory. 


‘ Now, don’t decide hastily till you’ve heard what I 
‘ would do. I would come out, sir, with a prospectus 
‘on the subject of the Ciicket that should put every- 
‘ body in a good temper, and make such a dash at people’s ^ 
‘fenders and arm-chairs as hasn’t been made for many a | 
‘Jong day. I could approach them in a different modej 
‘under this name, and ia a more winning and imme-i 
‘diate way, than under any other. I would at once sit| 
‘down upon their very hobs; and take a personal andj 
‘ confidential position with them which should separate 
‘me, instantly, from all other, periodicals periodically 
‘published, and supply a distinct and sufficient reason 
‘for my coming into existence. And I would chirp, 
chirp, chirp away in every number until I chirped it up 
to_well, you shall say how many hundred thousand 
Seriousl}', I feck a capacity in this name and notion 
‘ which appears to give us a tangible Btartii|g-p oirit, and a 
‘ real, defined, strong, genial drift and purpose. I seem to 
‘feel that it is an aim and name which people would 
‘readily and pleasantly connect with me; and* that, for a 
‘good course and a clear one, instead of making circles 
' pigeon-like at .starting, here we should be s^e. I think the 
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‘ general recognition would be likely to leap at it ; and 
‘ of the helpful associations that could be clustered round 
‘ the idea at starting, and the pleasant tone of which the 
‘ working of it is susceptible, I have not the smallest doubt. 
' . . . But you shall determine. What do you think ? And 
‘ what do you .say ? The chances are, that it will either strike 
' you instantly, or not strike you at all. Whibh is it, my dear 
‘ fellow ? You know I am not bigoted to the first sugges- 
‘ tions of my own fancy ; but you know also exactly how I 
‘ should use such a lever, and how much power I should find 
' in it. Which is: f What do you say ?-*-! have not myself 

‘ said half enough. Indeed I have said next to nothing ; but 

« 

‘ like th^ parrot in the negro-story, I “think a dam deal.”’ 

My objection, incident more or less to every such scheme^, 
was the risk of losing its general advantage by making it 
too specially dependent on individual characteristics ; but 
tliere was mucli in favour of the present notion, and its 
plan had been modified so fixr, in the discussions that fol- 
lowed, as to involve less absolute personal identification with 
Dickens, — when discussion, project, everything was swept 
away by a larger scheme, in its extent and its danger more 
suitable to the wild and hazardous enterprises of that prodi- 
gious year (1845) of excitement and^disaster. In tliis more 
tremendous adventure, already hinted at on a previous 
page, w<yi,ll became involved ; and the chirp of the Cricket, 
delayed in consequence until Christmas, was heard then 
in circumstances quite othe:^ than those that were first in- 
tended. The change he thus announced to me about half 
way through the summer, in the same letter which told me 
the success of d’Orsay’s kind exertion to procure a fresh 
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engf^ement for his courier Roche* ‘ What do you think 
‘ of h notion that has occuh-ed to me in connection with 
‘ our abandoned little weekly? It would be a delicate and 
‘ beautiful fancy for a Christmas book, making the Cricket 
‘ a little household god — silent in the wrong and sorrow of 
‘ the talc, and loud again when all went well and happy.’ 
The reader will not need to be told that thus originated the 
story of the Cricket on the Hemih, a Fairy Tale of Home, 
which had a great jJopularity in the Christmas days of 
1845. Its sale at the outset doubled that of both its pre- 
decessors. 

But as yet the larger adventure has not made itself 
known, and the interval was occupied with tJie private 
play of which the notion liad been started between us at 
his visit in December, and which cannot now be better 
introduced than by a passage of autobiography. This 
belongs to his eai'ly life, but I overlooked it when engaged 
on that portion of the memoir; and the accident gives 
it now a more appropriate place. For, though the facts 
related belong to the interval described in the chapter on 

* Count d*Orsay*s note about Roche, replying to Dickens's recommendation 
of him at Lis return, has touches of the pleasantry, wit, and kindliness that 
gave such a wonderful fascination to its writer. ‘ Gore House, 6 July, 1845, 
‘Mon CHEii Diokkns, Nous S4 mines cnchuntes de votre retour. Void, thank 
‘ God, Devonshire Place ressuscitd. Venez luucheoner demain ^ 1 heuro, ot 
‘ ameuez notre brave ami Forster. J ’attends la perlo fine des couriers. Vo us 
‘ rimmoi'talisez par ce certificat — la difficult^ sera de irouver un miAtre digne do 
‘ lui. J’essayerai de tout mon occur. La Reine devroit le prendre pour aller en 
‘ Saxe Gotha, car je suis convadneu qu’il est assez intelligent pour pouvoir 
‘ decouvrir ce Eoyaume. Gore House vous envoye un cargo d’amiti4s dei? plus 
‘sineSres. Donnez de ma part 100,000 kind regards k Madame Dickens, 

* Toujoui's votre affectionne, fc® D’Orsay. J’ai vu le courier, e’est ,le tableau 
‘ dc riionnetetd, et de la bonne bumeur. Don’t foiget to be bere at one to- 

* morrow, with Forster.’ 
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his school-days and start in when he had to pass nearly 
two years as a reporter for one of the offices in Doctors’ 
Commons, the influences and chai’acter it illustrates had 
their strongest expression at this later time. I had asked 
him, after his return to Genoa, -whether he continued to 
think that wc should have the play; and this was his reply. 
It will startle and interest the reader, and I must confess 
that it took myself by surprise ; for I did not thus early 
know the stoiy of his boyish years, and I thought it 
strange that he could havo concealed from me so much. 

‘ Are we to have that play ? ? ? Have I spoken of it, 
‘ ever since I came home from London, as a settled thing ! 
‘ I do not know if I havo ever told you seriously, but I 
‘ have often thought, that I should certainly have been as 
‘ successful on the boards as I have been between them. 
‘ I assure you, when I was on the stage at Montreal (not 
‘ having played for years) I was as much astonished at the 
‘ reality and ease, to myself, of what I did as if I had been 
‘ another man. See how oddly things come about ! When 
* I was about twenty, and knew throe or four successive 
‘ years of Mathews’s At Homes from sitting in the pit to 
‘ hear them, I wrote to Bartley who was stage manager 
‘ at Co vent-garden, and told him Ifow young I was, and 
' exactly what I thought I could do ; and that I believed 1 
‘ had a ^rong perception of character and oddity, and 
‘.a natural power of reproducing in my own pei'son what 
‘ I observed in others. There must have been something 
‘ in the letter that struck the authorRies, for Bartley wrote 
' to me, almost immediately, to say that they wei-e busy 
‘ getting up the Hunchback (so they were I ) but that they 
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‘would communicate with me again, in a foi-tnight. 
‘Ptipctual to the time, another letter came; with an 
‘appointment to' do anything of Mathews’s I pleased, 
‘ before him and Charles Kemble, on a certain day at the 
‘ theatre. My sister Fanny was in the secret, and was to 
‘ go with me to play the songs. I was laid up, when the 
‘ day came, with a terrible bad cold and an inflammation 
‘ of the face ; the beginning, by the bye, of that annoyance 
‘ in one ear to which I am subject at this day. I wrote 
to say so, and added tliat I would resume my application 
‘ next season, I made a great splash in the galleiy soon 
‘ afterwards ; the Chronicle opened to me ; I had a dis- 
‘ tinction in the little world of the newspaper, which made 
‘ me like it ; began to write ; didn’t want money ; had 
‘ never thought of the stage, but as a means of getting it ; 
‘gradually left off turning my thoughts that way; and 
‘ never resumed the idea. I )iever told you this, did I ? 
‘ See how near I may have been, to another sort of life, 

‘ This was at the time when I was at Doctors’ Commons 
‘ as a shorthand writer for the proctors. And I recollect 
‘ I wrote the letter from a little office I had there, where 
‘the answer came also. It wasn’t a very good living 
‘ (though not a very ted one), and was wearily uncertain ; 

‘ which made me think of the Theatre in quite a busi- 
‘ ness-like way. I went to some theatre every night, with 
‘a very few exceptions, for at least three years: really 
‘studying the bills first, and going -to where there was 
‘the best acting; aitf always to see Mathews whenever 
‘ he played. I practised immensely (even such things as 
‘ walking in and out, and sitting down in a chair) : often 
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‘ four, fi§e, six hours a day : shut up in my own room, or 
‘ walking about in the fields. I prescribed to my.self, too, 
' a sort of Hamiltonian system for learning parts ; and 
‘learnt a great number. I haven’t even lost the habit 
‘ now, for I knew my Canadian parts immediately, though 
‘ they were new to me. I must have done a good deal : 
‘ for, just as Macready found me out, they used to challenge 
‘ me at Braham’s : and Yates, who was knowing enough 
‘ in those things, wasn’t to be parried at all. It was just 
‘ the same, that day at Keeley’s, when they were getting 
‘ up the Ghuzzleivit last Juno. 

‘ If you think Macready would be interested in this 
‘ Strange news from the South, tell it him. Fancy Bartley 
‘ or Charles Kemble noiv ! And how little they suspect 
‘ me I ’ In the later letter from Lucerne written as he was 
travelling home, he adds ; ‘ Did 1 ever tell you the details 
‘ of my theatrical idea, before ? Strange, that I should 
‘ have quite forgotten it. I had an odd fancy, when I was 
‘ reading the unfortunate little farce at Covent-garden, that 
‘ Bartley looked as if some struggling recollection and con- 
‘ nection were stirring up within him — but it may only 
‘ have been his doubts of that humorous composition.’ The 
last allusion is to the farce of the Lamplighter which 
he read in the Covent-garden green-room, and to which 
former allusion was made in speaking of his wish to give 
help to Macready’s managerial enterprise. 

What Might have Been is a history of too little profit to 
be worth anybody’s writing, and here there is no call even 
to regret how great an actor was in Dickens lost. He 
took to a higher calling, but it included the lo\^er. There 
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was no character cheated by him into which €ife and - 
reAlity Avere not thrown with shch vividness,, that' the 
thing Written did not seem to his readers the thing actoaliy, 
dope, whether the form of dis^ise put on by the enchanter 
w^ Mrs. Qamp^ Tom Pinch, Mr. SqUeers, ' Or Fa^n the 
dew. He had the pow'fer of projecting himself into shapes 
and suggestions of his fancy which iS one of the marvels 
of creative imagination, and what he desired to express 
he became. The assumptions of the theatre have the 
same method at a lower pitch, depending greatly on per- 
sonal accident; but the accident as much as the genius 
favoured Dicken.s, and another man’s conception under- 
went in his acting the process which in writing he applied 
to his own. Into both ho flung himself with the pas- 
sionate fullness of his nature; and though the theatre 
had limits for him that may be named hereafter, and 
he was always greater in quickness of assumption than 
in steadiness of delineation, there was no limit to his 
delight and enje^yment in the adventures of our theatrical 
holiday. 

In less than three weeks after his return we had 
selected our play, cast our parts, and all but engaged our 
theatre ; as I And by a note from my friend of the 22nd 
of July, in which the goptl natured laugh can give now no 
oflfence, since all who might have objected to it h|ve long 
gone from us, Fanny Kelly, the friend of Charles Lamb, 

and a genuine successor to the old school of actresses in 

'H 

which the Mrs. Orgers and Miss Popes were bred, was not 
more delightful on the stage than impracticable when off, 
and the little theatre in Dean-street which the Duk-e of 



^ Amm -'BJ; 

.munificence hod enafoied Ber to build, and 
which >vith any oidinary good, sense might handsomely 
have realized ^th its uses, as a private school for young 
actresses and a place of public amusement, was made use - 
less for both by her mere whims and fctnciea , ‘ Heavens ! 

‘ Such a scene sis I have had with Miss Kelly here, this 
‘morning! She wanted us put off until the theatre 
‘ should he cleaned and brushed up a bit, and she would 
‘ and she would not, for she is eager to have us and 
‘ alarmed when she thinks of us. By the foot of Pharaoh, 

‘ it was a great scene ! Especially when she choked, and had 
‘ the glass of water brought. She exaggerates the import- 
‘ ance of our occupation, dreads the least prejudice against 
‘ the establishment in the minds of any of our company, 
‘says the place already has quite ruined her, and with 
‘ tears in her eyes protests that any jokes at her additional 
‘ expense ■» print would drive her mad. By the body of 
‘ Caesar, the scene was incredible ! It’s like a preposterous 
‘ dream.’ Something of our play is disclosed by the oaths 
^ la Bobadil, and of our actors by ‘ the jokes ’ poor Miss 
Kelly was afraid of. Wo had chosen EfteRY Ma 2T IN His 
Humour, with special regard to the singleness and indi- 
viduality of the ‘ humours ’ portrayed in it ; and our com- 
pany included the leaders of a journal then in its earliest 
years, ^but already not more renowned as the most suc- 
cessM joker of jokes yet known in England, than famous 
for that exclusive use of its laughter and satire for objects, 
the highest or m%t harmless which makes it still so en- 
joyable a companicn to mirth-loving right-minded men. 
Ma«lise took earnest part with us, and was to have acted. 
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but fell away on the eve of the rehearsals ; and Stanheld, 4 
who went so far as to rehearse Downright twicej then 
took fright and also ran away : * but Jerrold, who played 
Master Stephen, brought with him Lemon, who took 
Brainwonn ; Leech, to whom Master Matthew was given ; 

A’ Beckett, who had condescended to the small part of 
William ; and Mr. Leigh, who had Oliver Cob. I played 
Kitely, and Bobadil fell to Dickens, who took upon him 
the redoubtable Captain long before he stood in his dress 
at the footliglits ; humouring the completeness of his as- 
sumption by talking and writing Bobadil, till the dullest 
of our party were touched and stirred to something of 
his own heartiness of enjoyment. One or two hints of 
these have been given, and I will only add to thorn his 
refusal of my wish tlrat he should go and see some special 
performance of the Oamester. ‘ Man of the House. Game- 
‘ ster ! By the foot of Pharaoh, I will not see the Gamester. 

‘ Man shall not force, nor horses drag, this poor gentleman- 
‘ like carcass int^ the presence of the Gamester. I have 
‘ said it. . . . The player Mac hath bidden me to eat and 
'likewise drink #ith him, thyself, and short-necked Fox 
' to-night. An’ I go not, I am a hog, and not a soldier. 

* ‘ Look here 1 Euclosetl are two packets—a large one and a small one, 

‘The small one, read first. It contauis Staniiy’s renunciation as an actor ! ! ! 
‘After receiving it, at dinner time to-day* (22nd of August), ‘.T gave my 
‘ brains a shake, and thought of Cjicorge Cruikshank. After much shaking, I 
‘ made up the big packet, m herein I have put the case in the ai-tfullest manner, 
‘R-rr — r— r— cad it ! as a certain Captain whom jmu know obsems,' The 
great artist was not for that time procurable, liavi* engagements away fim 
London, and Mr. Dudley Costello was substituted ; ^'tanfiold taking off the 
edge of his desertion as an actor by doing valuable work in management and 
scenery. 
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, ‘ But an’ thou goest not — Beware citizen ! Look to it. . . . 
‘Thine as thou men test. Bobadil (Captain). Unto 
‘ Master Kitely. These.’ 

The play was played on thc*21st of September with a suc- 
cess that out-ran the wildest expectation ; and turned our 
little enterprise into one of the small sensations of the day. 
The applause of the theatre found so loud an echo in the 
press, that for the time nothing else was talked about in 
private circles ; and after a week or two we had to yield 
(we did not find it difficult) to a pressure of demand for 
more public performance in a larger theatre, by which 
a useful charity received important help, and its com- 
mittee showed their gratitude by an entertainment to us 
at the Clarendon, a month or two later, when Lord Lans- 
downe took the chair. There was also another performance 
by us at the same theatre, before the close of the year, of 
a play by*^auraont and Fletcher. I may not farther 
indicate the enjoyments that attended the success, and 
gave always to the first of our series of*performances a 
preeminently pleasant place in memory. 

Of the thing itself, however, it is necessary to be said that 
a modicum of merit goes a long way in all such matters, 
and it would not be safe now to assume that ours was 
much above the average of amateur attempts in general. 
Lemon certainly had most of the stuff, conventional as well 
as otherwise, of a regular actor in him, but this was not 
of a high kind ; and though Dickens had- the title to be 
called a born com^ian, the turn for it being in his very 
nature, his strength was rather in the vividness and variety 
of his assumptions, than in the completeness, finish, or 
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ideality he could give to any part of them. It is expressed 
exsactly by what he says of his youthful preference for the 
^presentations of the elder Mathews. At the same time 
this was in itself so thoroughljr genuine and enjoyable, and 
had in it such quickness and keenness of insight, that of 
its kind it was unrivalled ; and it enabled him to present 
in Bobadil, after a richly coloured picture of bombastical 
exti'avagance and comic exaltation in the earlier scenes, a 
contrast in the later of tragical humility and abasement, 
that had a wonderful efifect. But greatly as his acting 
contiibutcd to the success of the night, this w^as nothing 
to the service he had rendered as manager. It would be 
difficult to describe it. He was the life and soul of the 
entire affair. I never seemed till then to have known his 
business capabilities. He took everything on himself, and 
did the whole of it without an effort. He was stage-director, 
very often stage-carpenter, scene-arranger, pperty-man, 
prompter, and band-master. Without offending any one he 
kept every one in oi'der. For all he had useful suggestions, 
and the dullest of clays under his potter’s hand were trans- 
formed into little bits of porcelain. He adjusted scenes, 
assisted cai-penters, invented costumes, devised playbills, 
wrote out calls, and enforced as well as exhibited in his 
proper person everything of which he urged the necessity 
on others. Such a chaos of dirt, confusion, and noise, as 
the little theatre was the day we entered it, and such a 
cosmos as he made it of cleanliness, order, and silence, 
before the rehearsals were over ! Tlere were only two 
things left as we found them, bits of humanity both, 
understood from the first as among the fixtures of the 
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place : a Man in a ^traw Hat, tall, and very fitful in his Losidok : 

exits and entrances, of whom we never could pierce the 

mystery, whether l\e was on guard or in possession, or what 
he was ; and a solitary little girl, who flitted about so 
silently among our actors and actresses that she might 
have been deaf and dumb but for sudden small shrieks and 
starts elicited by the wonders going on, which obtained 
for her the name of Fireworks. There is such humorous' 
allusion to both in a letter of Dickens’s of a year’s later 
date, on the occasion of the straw-hatted mystery reVealing 
itself as a gentleman in training for the tragic stage, that it 
may pleasantly close for the present our private theatricals. 

‘OiTR STRAW-HATTED FRIEND from Miss Kelly’s! Oh 22Nov.’^6, 

from Pans, 

‘ my stars ! To think of him, all that time — Macbeth in 

‘ disguise ; Kichard the Third grown straight ; Hamlet 

‘ as he appeared on his seavoj'age to England. What an 

‘ artful villSiTt he must be, never to have made any sign 

‘ of the melodrama that was in him ! What a wicked- The myste- 

ries ex- 

‘minded and remorseless lago to have seen you doing plained. 
‘Kitely night after night! raging to murder you and 
‘ seize the part ! Oh fancy Miss Kelly “ getting him up ” 

‘in Macbeth. Good Heaven! what a mass of absurdity Training 
‘must be shut up sometimes within the walls of that stage. 

‘ small theatre ‘ in Dean-street ! Fireworks will come 
‘ out sl^prtly, depend upon it, in the dumb line ; and will 
‘relate her history in profoundly unintelligible motions 
* that will be translated into long and complicated descrip- 
‘ tions by a grey-headed father, and a red-wigged country- 
‘ man, his son. You remember the dumb dodge of 
‘relating an escape from captivity? Cla^nx^ the left 
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‘wrist with the right hand, and the right wrist with the 
'left hand — alternately (to express chains) — and then 
‘ going round and round the stage veiy fast, and coming 
‘ hand over hand down an imaginary cord : at the end of 
‘ which there is one stroke on the drum, and a kneeling 
‘to the chandelier? If Fireworks can't do that — and 
‘ W'on’t somewhere — I’m a Dutchman.’ 

Graver things now claim a notice which need not be 
proportioned to their gravity, because, though they had 
an immediate effect on Dickems’s fortunes, they do not 
otherwi.se form part of Lis story. But first let me say, he 
was at Broadstairs for three weeks in the autumn ; * we 

* Chai-acteristlc glimpse of tliis Broadstairs holiday is affordeil by a letter 
of the 19tli of August 1845. ‘PerJiaps it is a fair specimen of the odd 
‘ adventures which befall the inimitable, that t)ie cab in which the children 

* and the luggage were (I and my womankind being in the other) got its shafts 
‘ broken in tlic city, last Friday morning, througli the horse stumbling on the 
^ greasy pavement ; and was drawn to the wharf (fiboat a mile) hy a stout 

* manj amid such frightful bowlings and derisive yollings on the jwirt of an 
‘ infuriated populace, as I never heanl before. Conceive the man in the 
‘ broken shafts with his back towards the cab ; all the children looking out 
‘ of the windows ; and the muddy portmanteaus and so forth (which were all 
‘ tumbled down when tlie horse fell) tottering and nodding on the box ! The 
‘ best of it w^as, that our cabman, being an intimate friend of the damaged 
‘ cabman, insisted on keeping him company ; and proceeded at a solemn walk, 

* in front of the procession ; thereby securing to me a liberal share of the 
^ popular curio.sity and congratulation .... Flverything hoire at Broadstairs 
‘ is the same as of old. I h?ve walked 20 miles a day since I came down, 

* and I went to a circus at Ramsgate on Saturday night, where Mazeppa was 
‘ played in three long acts without an H in it : as if for a wager. Evven, 

* and edds, and errors, and ands, were as plentiful as blackberries ; but the 

* letter H was neither whispered in Evven, nor muttered in Ell, nor permitted 
^ to dwell in any form on the coniines of the sawdust.’ With this 1 will couple 
another theatrical experience of this lioHday, when he saw a Giant played 
hy a village comedian with a quite Gargantuestiue felicity, and singled out for 
my admiration his fine manner of sitting down to a hot supper (of children), 
wu‘th the self-lauding exalting remark, by way of grace, ‘ How pleasant is a 

* quiet conscience and an approving mind ! ’ 
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liad the private play on his retui'n ; and a month later, on London : 

the 28th of October, a sixth child and fourth son, named 

Alfred Tennyson after his godfathers d’Orsay and Tennyson, 
was born in Devonshire-terrace. A death in the family 
followed, the older and more gifted of his ravens having 
indulged the same illicit taste for putty and paint which 
had been fatal to his predecessor. Voracity killed him. Page po of 
as it killed Scott’s. He died unexpectedly before ,the 
kitchen-fire. * He kept his eye to the last upon the meat 
‘ as it roasted, and .suddenly turned over on his back with 
‘ a sepulchral cry of Gxiclcoo ! ’ The letter v^ich told me Second 
this (31st of October) announced to me also that he was 
at a dead lock in his Christmas story: ‘Sick, bothered 
‘ and depressed. Visions of Brighton come upon me ; and 
‘ I have a great mind to go there to finish my second part, 

‘or to Hampstead. I have a desperate thought of Jack Busy with 
‘ Straw’s. I never was in such bad writing cue as I am this ***®^’'‘^^*^* 
‘ week, in all my life.’ The reason was not far to seek. In 
the preparation for the proposed new Daily Paper to which 
reference has been made, ho was now actively assisting, 
and had all but consented to the publication of his name. 

I entertained at this time, for more than one powerful My mis- 
reason, the greatest misgiving of, his intended share in 
the adventure. It was not fully revealed until later on 
what difficult terms, physical as well as mental, Dickens 
held the tenure of his imaginative life ; but already I knew 
enough to doubt the wisdom of what he was at present 
undertaking. In all intellectual labour, his will prevailed 
so strongly when he fibced it on any object of desire, that 
what else its attainment might exact was never duly 
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measured ; and this led to frequent strain and unconscious 
waste of what no man could loss afford to spare. To the 
world gladdened by his work, its production might always 
have seemed quite as easy as its enjoyment ; but it may 
1)0 doubted if ever any man’s mental effort cost him more. 
His habits wei'c robust, but not his health ; that secret 
had been disclosed to me before he went to America; 
and to the last he refused steadily to admit the enormous 
price he had paid for his triumphs and successes. The 
morning after his last note I heard again. ‘ I have been 
‘ so very uniYell this morning, with giddiness, and head- 
‘ ache, and botheration of one sort or other, that I didn’t 
‘ get up till noon : and, shunning Fleet-street ’ (the office 
of the proposed new paper), ‘ am now going for a country 
‘ walk, in the course of which you will find me, if you feel 
‘ disposed to come away in the caniage tha^oes to you 
‘with this. It is to* call for a pull of the first part of the 
‘ Cricket, and will bring you, if you like, by way of 
‘ Hampstead to me, and subsequently to dinner. There 
‘ is much I should like to discuss, if you can manage it. 

‘ It’s the loss of my walks, I suppose ; but I am as giddy as 
‘ if I were drunk, and can hardly see,’ I gave far from suffi- 
cient importance at the time to the frequency of com- 
plaints of this kind, or to the recurrence, at almost regular 
periods after the year following the present, of those spasms 
in the side of which he has recorded an instance in the re- 
collections of his childhood, and of which he had an attack 
in Genoa;, but though not conscious of it to its full extent, 
this consideration was among those that influenced me in 
a determination to endeavour to turn him from what could 
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not but be regarded as full of peril. His health, howevei*, 
had no real prominence in my letter; and it is strange now 
to observe that it appears as an argument in his reply. I 
had simply put before him, in the strongest form, all the 
considerations drawn from his genius and fame that should 
deter him from the labour and responsibility of a daily 
paper^ not less than from the party and political involve- 
ments incident to it ; and here was the material part of the 
answer made. ‘ Many thanks for your affectionate letter, 
‘which is full of generous truth. These considerations 
‘ weigh with me, heavily : but I think I descry in these 
‘ times, greater stimulants to such an effort ; greater 
‘ chance of some fair recognition of it ; greater means of 
‘ poisevering in it, or retiring from it unscratched by any 
‘ weapon one should care for ; than at any other period. 
‘And most of all I have, sometimes, that possibility of 
‘failing iTtaWi or fading popularity before me, which 
‘ beckons me to such a venture when it comes within mv 
‘ reach. At the worst, I have written’ to little purpose, if 
‘ I cannot write myself right in people’s minds, in such a 
‘ case as this.’ 

And so it went on: but it does not fall witlxin my 
plan to describe more than the issue, which was to be 
accounted so far at least fortunate that it established 
a journal which has advocated steadily improvements in 
the condition of all classes, rich as well as poor, and has 
been able, during late momentous occurrences, to give 
wider scope to its influence by its enterprise and ^j^berality. 
To that result, the great writer whose name gave its eajiiest 
attraction to the Daily News was not enabled to contri- 
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Wte much; but from him it certainly received the first 
Impress of the opinions it has since consistently main- 
'tained. Its prospectus is before me in his handwriting, 
but it bears upon itself sufficiently the character of his 
hand and mind. Tlie paper would be kept free, it said, 
from personal influence or party bias; and would be 
devoted to the advocacy of all rational and honest means 
by which wrong might be redressed, just rights main- 
tained, and the happiness and welfar^ of^ society pro- 
moted. 

The day for the appearance of its first number was 
that which was to follow Peel’s speech for the repeal ol 
the'^corn laws; but, brief as my allusions to the subject 
are; the remark should be made that even before this day 
came there were interruptions to the work of prepara- 
tion, at one time very grave, which threw such. ‘ changes 
‘ of vexation ’ on Dickens’s personal relations to the venture 
as. went far to destroy both his faith and his pleasm-o 
in it. No opinion need bo oftered as to where most of 
the blame lay, and it would be useless now to apportion 
th4 share that might pS^sibly have belonged to himself; 
but, owing to this cai^se, his editorial work began with 
>ch diminished ardoyr that its brief continuance could 
not but be looked for. A little note written’ ‘before 
‘ going home ’ at six o'clock in the morning of Wednesday 
. tL 21st of Janua!ry 184<), to tell mo they had ‘been at 
‘ press three quarters of an hour, and were out before tho 
‘ 2’me.s,’#oarks the beginning ; and a note written in the 
night of Monday the 9th of February, ‘ tired to death and 
‘quite worn out,’ to say that he’ had just resigned his 
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editorial functions, doscribes the end. I had not been 
unprepared. A week before (Friday 30th of January) 
he had: written : ‘ I want a long talk with you. I was 
‘obliged to come down here in a hurry to give out a 
‘travelling letter I meant to have given out last night, 

‘ and could not call upon you. Will you dine with us to- 
‘ morrow at six sharp? ‘I have been revolving plans in 
‘ my mind this morning for quitting the paper and going 
‘ abroad again to‘ write a new book in shilling numbers, 

‘ Shall we go to Rochester to-moiTow week (my birthday) 

‘ if the weather he, as it surely must he, better ? ’ To 
Rochester accordingly we had gone, he and Mrs. Dickens 
and her sister, with Maclisc and Jerrold and myself; g^ng 
over the old Castle, Watts’s Charity, and Chatham fortifi- 
cations on the Saturday, jaassing Sunday in Cohham church 
and Cdbbam park ; having our quarters both days at the 
Bull inn famous in Pickwick; and thus, by in- 

dulgence of the desire Avhich was always strangely urgent^ 
in him, associating his ncAv resolve in life with those 
earliest .scenes of his youthful time. On one point our 
feeling had been in thorough agreement. If long con- 
tiuuauce with the paper was not likely, the' earliest 
possiblo departure from it was desirable. But as thq 
letters descriptive of his Italian travel (turned afterwards: 
into Picpires from Italy) had begun with its first 
number, his name could not at once be witlidrawn ; and, 
for the time during which they Avero still to appear, he 
consented to contribute other occasional letters on im- 
portant social questions. Public executions and Bagged 
schools were among the subjects chosen by him, and 
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all were handled with conspicuous ability. But the inter- 
;Val they covered was a short one.^ *' 

: To the supreme control which he had quitted, I suc- 
ceeded, retaining it very reluctantly for the greater part of 
that weary, anxious, laborious year ; but in little more than 
four months from the day the paper started, the whole of 
Dickens’s connection with the Dail^ News, even that of 
contributing letters with his signature, had ceased. As he 
said in the preface to the republished Pictures, it Avas a 
mistake to have disturbed the old relations between him- 
self and his readers, in so departing from his old pursuits. 
It had however been ‘ a brief mistake ; ’ the departure had 
beep only ‘ for a moment and now those pursuits Avere 
‘joyfully’ to be resumed in Switzerland. Upon the latter 
point we had much discussion ; but he Avas bent on again 
removing himself from London, and his glimpse of the 
Swiss mountains on his coming from Italy ly*^! given him 
a passion to visit them again. ‘ I don’t think,’ ho Avrote 
to me, ‘ I could shut out the paper sufficiently, here, to 
‘ Avrite well. No ... I will Avritc my book in Lausanne 
‘ and in^Gcnoa, and forget everything else if I can ; and by 
‘living in Switzerland for the summer, and in Italy or 
‘ Fmncc for the winter, I shall be saving money while I 
‘ write.’ So therefore it Avas finally determined. 

There is not much that calls for mention before he left. 

ft 

The first conceiving of a neAv book Avas always a restless 
time, and other subjects beside. the characters that were 
growing in his mind would persistently intrude themselves 
into his night-wanderings. With some surprise I heard 
from himafterwards,for example,of a communication opened 
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with .a leading naemher of the Government to ascertain 
what chances there might be for his appointment, upon due 
qualification, to the paid magistracy of London : the reply 
not giving him encouragement to entertain the notion 
farther. It was of course hut an outbi'eak of momentary 
discontent ; and if the answer had been as hopeful as for 
others’ sake rather than his own one could have wished it 
to be, the result would have been the same. Just upon 
the eve of his departure, I ma}’’ add, he took much in- 
terest in the establishment of the General Theatrical 
Fund, of whicli he remained a trustee until his death. It 
had originated in the fact that the Funds of the two large 
theatres, themselves then disused for theatrical perform- 
ances, were no longer available for the ordinary members 
of the profession ; and on the occasion of his presiding at 
its first diiyier^iu April he .said, very happily, that now 
the statue of Shakespeare outside the door of Drury-lune, 
as emphatically as his bust inside the church of Stratford- 
on-Avon, pointed out his cjruve. I am tempted also to 
mention as felicitous a word which I heard fall froi^ him 
at one of the many private dinners that were got up in 
those days of parting to give him friendliest farewell. 
‘Nothing is ever so good as it is tlioifght,’ said Lord Mel- 
bourne. ‘And nothing so bad,’ interposed Dickens. 

The last incidents were that he again obtained Roche 
for his travelling seirant, and that he let his Devonshire- 
terrace house to Sir James Duke for twelve months, the 
entire proposed term of his absence. On the 30 th of 
May they all dined with me, and on the following day 
left England. 
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Halting only at 0.steii(l, Vervicrs, Coblentz, and Mann- 
Iieim, tliey reached Strasburg on the seventh of June ; the 
beauty of the weather'*^ showing them tlie Rhine at its 
best. At Maycncc tlierc had come aboard their boat a 
German, who ^oon after accosted Mrs. Dickens on deck 
in excellent English : ‘ Your countryman Dickens is 
‘ travelling this way just now, our papers say. Do you 
‘know him, or have you passed him anywhere ?’ Expla- 
nations en.suiiig, it turned out, by one of the odd chance.s 
my friend thought himself always singled out for, that he 
had with him a letter of introduction to the brother of 
this gentleman ; who then spoke to him of the popularity 
of his books in Gcrilian}^ and of the many persons ho had 
seen reading them in the steamboats as he came along. 
Dickens remarking at this how great his owii vexation 
was not to bo able himself to speak a word of German, 
‘Oh dear! that needn’t trouble you,’ rejoined the other; 
‘ for even in so small a town as ours, where we are mostly 

* ‘ Wc have hardly seen a cloud in the sky since you and I parted at Rams- 
‘ gate, and the heat htis been extraordinary.’ 
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^ primitive people and have few travellers, I could make a 
^ party of at least forty people who understand and sp«|ak 
‘English as well as I do, and of at least as many more 
* who could manage to read you in the original/ His town 
W'as Worms, which Dickens afterwards saw, ’ a fine old 
‘ place, though greatly shrunken and decayed in respect of 
‘ its population ; with a picturesque old cathedral standing 
‘ on the brink of the Khine, and some brave old churches 
‘ shut up, and so hemmed in and overgrown with vine- 
‘ yards that they look as if they were turning into leaves 
‘ and grapes/ 

He had no otlier adventure on the Rhine. But, on the 
same steamer, a not unfomiliar bit of character greeted 
him in the well-known lineaments, moral and physical, 
of two travelling Englishmen who had got an immense 
barouche on board with them, and had no plan whatever 
of goingf^aiijwhere in it. One of them ^vanted to have 
this barouche wheeled ashore at every little town and 
village they came to. The other rvas bent upon ‘ seeing it 
‘out,’ as he said — meaning, Dickons supposed, the river; 
though neither of them seemed to have the ^slighte.st 
interest in it. ‘ The locomotive one w'ould have gone 
‘ashore without the carriage, and would have been de- 
‘lighted to get rid of it; but they had a joint courier, 
‘ and qpither of them would part with him for a moment ; 
‘ so they went growling and grumbling on together, and 
‘ seemed to have no satisfaction but in asking for impos- 
‘ sible viands on board thfe boat, and having a grim delight 
‘ in the steward’s excuses.’ 

From Strasburg they went by rail on the 8th to Bale, 
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from wliich they started for Lausanne next day, in three 
ecMlches, two horses to each, taking three days for the 
journey : its only enlivening incident being an uproar be- 
tween the landlord of an inn on the road, and one of the 
voituriers who had libelled Boniface’s establishment by com- 
plaining of the food. ‘ After various defiances on both sides, 
' the landlord said “ Scdldrat ! Mdcrdant ! Je vous boax- 
‘ “ erai ! ” to which the voiturier replied, “ Aha ! Comment 
‘ “ dites-vous ? Voulez-vous hoaxer ? Eh ? Voulez-vous ? 
‘ “ Ah ! Boaxez-moi done ! Boaxez-moi ! ” — at the same 

* time accompanying these retorts with gestures of violent 
‘significance, which explained that this new verb-active 
‘was founded on the well-known English verb to boax, or 

* box. If they used it once, they used it at least a hun- 
‘dred times, and goaded each other to madness with it 
‘always.’ The travellers reached the hotel Gibbon at 
Lausanne on the evening of Thursday the M'ch'of June ; 
having been tempted as they came along to rest some- 
what short of it, by a delightful glimpse of Neuch^tel. 
‘On consideration however I thought it best to come on 
‘ here, in case I should find, when I begin to write, that I 
‘ want streets sometimes. In which case, Geneva (which 
‘ I hope would answer the pur]>ose) is only four and twenty 
‘ miles away.’ 

He at once began house-hunting, and had two days’ hard 
work of it. He found the greater part of those let to the 
English like small villas in the Begent’s-park, with ve- 
randahs, glass-doors opening on ‘lawns, and alcoves over- 
looking the lake and mountains. One he was tempted by, 
higher, up the hill, ‘ poised above the town like a ship on 
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‘ a high wave but the possible fury of its winter winds 
deterared him. Greater still was the temptation to him of 
‘L’Elysde/ more a mansion than a villa; with splendid 
grounds overlooking the lake, and in its corridors and 
staircases as well as furniture like an old fashioned 
country house in England ; which he could have got for 
twelve months for £ 160 . ‘ But when I came to consider 

‘its vastness, I was rather dismayed at the prospect of 
‘ windy nights in the autumn, with nobody staying in the 
‘ house to make it gay.’ And so he again fell back upon 
the very first place he had seen, Roscmont, quite a doll’s 
house ; with two pretty little salons, a dining-room, hall, 
and kitchen, on the ground floor ; and with just enough 
bedrooms upstairs to leave the family one to spare. ‘ It is 
‘ beautifully situated on the hill that rises from the lake, 
‘ within ten minutes’ walk of this hotel, and furnished, 
‘ thouglTscaartily as all hero ai’c, better than others except 
‘ Elysee, on account of its having being built and fitted up 
‘ (the little salons in the Parisian way) by the landlady and 
‘ her husband for themselves. They live nowin a smaller 
‘house like a porter’s lodge, just within the gate. A 
‘ portion of the grounds is farmed by a farmer, and lie lives 
‘ close by ; so that, while it is secluded, it is not at all 
‘ lonely.’ The rent was to be ten pounds a month for half 
a yeaf , with reduction to eight for the second half, if he 
should stay so long ; and the rooms and furniture were to 
be described to me, so that according to custom I should 
be quite at home there, as soon as, also according to a 
custom well-known, his own ingenious re-arrangements 
and improvements in the chairs and tables should be 
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Completed. ^ I shall merely observe at present therefore, 
Hhat my little study is upstairs, and looks out, frongi two 
‘ French windows opening into a balcony, on the lake and 
‘ mountains ; and that there are roses enough to smother 
^ the whole establishment of the Daily Ifews in. Likewise, 
‘there is a pavilion in tlio garden, which has but two 
‘ rooms in it ; in one of which, I think you shall do your 
‘ work when you come. As to bowers for reading and 
‘ smoking, there arc as nrany scattered about the grounds, 
‘as there arc in Chalk-farm tea-gardens. But the Kose- 
‘ mont bowers are really beautiful. Will you come to the 
‘ bowers . . V 

Very pleasant were the earliest impressions of Switzerland 
with which this flr.st letter closed. ‘ The country is dclight- 
' ful in the extreme — a.s leafy, green, and shady, as England ; 

‘ full of deep glens, and branchy places (rather a Leigh 
‘ IJuntish cxju’cssion), and bright with all sorts 6f flowers 
‘ in profusion.* It abounds in singing birds besides? — verjjt, 
‘ pleasant after Italy ; and the moonlight on the lake is 
‘ noble. Prodigious mountains rise up from its opposite 
‘ .shore (it is eight or nine miles across, at this point), and 
‘ the Simplon, the St. Gothard, Mont Blanc, and all the 
‘ Alpine wonders are piled there, in tremendous grandeur. 

‘ The cultivation is uncommonly rich and. profuse. There 
‘are lill manner of walks, vineyards, green lanes, corn- 
‘ fields, and pastures full of hay. The general neatness is 
' as remarkable as in England. There are no priests or 

* ‘ The green woods and green sliades about here,’ he says in another letter, 

‘ me more like Cobham in Kent, than anytliing we dream of at the foot of the 
* Alpiiie passes.’ 
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' monks in the streets, and the people appear to he indus- 
trious and thriving. French (and very intelligible and 
‘ pleasant French) seems to be the universal language. I 
‘ never saw so many booksellers’ shops crammed within 
‘ the same space, as in the steep up-and-down streets of 
‘ Lausanne.’ 

Of the little town he spoke in his next lettef as having 
its natural dulness increased by that fact of its streets 
going up and down hill abruptly and steeply, like the 
streets in a dream ; and the consequent difficulty of getting 
about it. ‘ Tliero are some suppressed churches in it, now 
‘ used as ptickcrs’ warehouses : with cranes and pulleys 
‘ growing out of steeple-towers ; little doors for lowering 
‘goods through, fitted into blocked-up oriel windows; and 
‘ cart-horses stabled in crypts. These also help to give it 
‘a deserted and disused appearance. On the other hand, 
‘ as it is 1 pe;4ectly free place subject to no prohibitions 
‘ or restrictions of any kind, there are all sorts of new 
‘ French books and publications in it, and all sorts of fresh 
‘ intelligence from the world beyond the Jura mountains. 
‘ It contains oidy one Roman Catholic church, which is 
mainly for the use of the Savoyards and Piedmontese 
‘ who come trading over the Alps.^ As for the country, it 
‘cannot be praised too highly, or reported too beautiful. 
‘ There ^re no great waterfalls, or walks through inoudfeain- 
‘ gorges, close at hand, as in some other parts of Switzerland ; 
‘ but there is a charming variety of enchanting scenery. 
‘ There is the shore of the lake, where you may dip your 
‘ feet, as you walk, in the deep blue water, if you choose. 
‘ There are the hills to climb up, leading to the great 
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‘heights above the town; or to stagger down, leadiog to 
‘ the lake. There is every possible variety of deep green 
‘ lanes, vineyard, cornfield, pasture-land, and wood. There 
‘are excellent country roads that might be in Kent or 
‘ Devonshire : and, closing up every view and vista, is an 
‘ eternally changing range of prodigious mountains — some- 
‘ times red, sometimes grey, sometimes purple, sometimes 
‘ black ; sometimes white with snow ; sometimes close at 
‘hand; and sometimes very ghosts in the clouds and mist.' 

In the heart of these things he was now to live and 
work for at least six months ; and, as the love of nature 
was as much a passion wdth him in his intervals of leisure, 
as the craving for crowds and streets when he was busy 
with the creatures of his fancy, no man was better qualified 
to enjoy, what was thus open to him from his little farm. 

The yiew from each side of it was different in character, 
and from one there was visible the livclicstraspcct of Lau- 
sanne itself, close at hand, and seeming, as he said, to be 
always coming down the hill with its steeples and towers, 
not able jto stop itself. ‘From a fine long broad balcony 
‘ on which 'Hie winjiows of my little study on the first floor 
‘ (where I' am now writing) open, the lake is .seen to 
‘ wonderful advantage, — losing itself by degrees . in the 
‘ solemn gorge of mountains -leading to the Simplon pass. 
‘Under the balcony is a stone colonnade, on wl^ich the 
‘six French windows of the drawing-room open; and 
‘quantities of plants are clustered about the pillars and 
‘ seats, very prettily. One of these drawing-rooms is fur- 
‘nished (like a French hotel) with red velvet, and the other 
‘with green; in both, plenty of mirrors and nice white 
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‘ muslin curtains ; and for the larger one in cold weather LAmNsa : 

‘ there is a carpet, the floors being bare now, but inlaid in ^ — 

‘squares with different-coloured woods.’ His description 
did not close until, in every nook and comer inhabited by 
the several members of the family, I was made to feel my- 
self at home ; but only the final sentence need be added. 

‘ Walking out into the balcony as I write, I am suddenly 



‘ reminded, by the siglit of the Casjje of Chiiion glittering Castle of 
. . . , CMllon, 

‘m the sunlight on the lake, that I omitted to mention 

‘that object in my catalogue of the Rosemont beauties. 

‘ Please to put it in, like George Robins, in a line by itself.’ 

Regular evening walks of nine or ten miles were named 

in the same letter (22nd of June) as having been begun ;* 

* To tibese tie heat interposed occasional difficulties. . ‘Setting off last 
‘ night ’ {5Hi of July) ‘ at six o’clock, in accordance with my usual custom, for a 
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‘lieigjits above the town; or to stagger down, leading to 
‘ the lake. There is every possible variety of deep green 
‘ lanes, vineyard, cornfield, pasture-land, and wood. There 
‘ are excellent country roads that might be in Kent or 
‘ Devonshire : and, closing up every view and vista, is an 
‘ eternally changing range of prodigious mountains — some- 
‘ times red, sometimes grey, sometimes purple, sometimes 
‘ black ; sometimes white with snow ; sometimes close at 
‘ hand ; and sometimes very ghosts in the clouds and mist.’ 

In the heart of these things he was now to live and 
work for at least six mouths ; and, as the love of nature 
was as much a passion with him in his intervals of leisure, 
as the craving for crowds and streets w^hen he was busy 
with the creatures of liis fancy, no man was better qualified 
to enjoy what was thus open to him from his little farnn 
■ The yiew from each side of it was dift'eront in character, 
and from one there was visible the liveliestfhspcct of Lau- 
sanne itself, close at hand, and seeming, as ho said, to be 
always coming down the hill with its steeples and towers, 
not able tojBtop itself. ‘ From a fine long broad balcony 

' , ■’I'' . 

‘ on which '^e Avdndows of my little study on the first floor 
‘ (where I Wn now writing) open, the lake is .seen to 
‘wonderful advantage, — losing itself by degrees. in the 
‘ solemn gorge of mountains leading to the Simplon pass. 
‘Under the balcony is a stone colonnade, on wljich the 
‘six French wnndows of the drawing-room open; and 
‘ quantities of plants are clustered about the pillars and 
‘ seats, very prettily. One of these drawing-rooms is fur- 
‘nished (like a French hotel) with red velvet, and the other 
‘with green; in both, plenty of mirrors and nice white 
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‘ muslin curtains ; and for the larger one in cold weather 
‘ there is a carpet, the floors being bare now, but inlaid in 
* squares with difierent-coloured woods.’ His description 
did not close until, in every nook and comer inhabited by 
the several members of the family, I was made to feel my- 
self at home ; but only the final sentence need be added. 
‘ Walking out into the balcony as I write, I arn suddenly 



‘ reminded, by the sight of the Cas^e of Chillon glittering 
‘ in the sunlight on the lake, that I omitted to mention 
‘that object in my catalogue of the Eoseraont beauties. 
‘ Please to put it in, like George Robins, in a line by itself.’ 

Regular evening walks of nine or ten miles were named 
in the same letter (22nd of June) as having been begun ;* 
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^ To these the heat mterposed occasional difficulties. . * Setting oiF last 
^ night’ (6th of July) ‘at six. o’clock, in accordance mth my usual custom, for a 
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and thonglits of his books were already stirring in him; 
An odd shadowy undefined idea is at work within me, 

' that I could connect a great battle-field somehow with 
' my little Christmas story. Shapeless visions of tho repose 
' and peace pervading it in after-time ; with the corn and 
' grass growing over the slain, and people singing at the 
■plough; are so perpetually floating before me, that I 
' cannot but think there may turn out to bo something 
‘ good in them when I see them more plainly .... I want 
'to get Four Numbers of the monthly book done here, 

' and the Christmas book. If all goes well, and nothing 
‘ changes, and I can accomplish this by the end of No- 
‘ vember, I .shall run over to you in England for a few 
‘ days with a light heart, and leave Eoche to move the 
‘ caravan to Paris in the meanwhile. It will be just the 
‘ very point in the story when the life and crowd of that 
‘ extraordinary place will come vividly to n^ assistance in 
‘ writing.’ Such was his design ; and, though difficulties 
not now seen started up which he had a hard fight to get 
through, he managed to accomplish it. His letter ended 
Avith a promise to tell me, when next he Avrote, of the small 
colony of English Avho seemed ready to give him even 
more than the usual Avelcome, Two A'isits had thus early 
been paid him by Mr. Haldimand, formerly a member of 

‘ long valk, I was really qnite floored when I got to the top of a long steep 
‘ hill leading out of the town— the same by which we entered it. I believe 
‘ the great heats, however, seldom last more than a week at a time ; there are 
‘ always very long twilights, and very delicious evenings ; and now that there 
‘is moonlight, tho nights are wonderful. The peacefulness and grandeur 
‘ of flie Mountains and the Lake are indescribable. There comes a rush of 
‘sweet smells with the morning air too, wluch is quite peculiar to the 
‘country.’ 
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the English parliament, an accomplished man, who, with 
his sister Mrs. Marcet (the well-known authoress), had long 
made Lausanne his home. He had a very fine seat just 
below Rosemont, and his character and station had made 
him quite the little sovereign of the place. ‘He has 
‘ founded and endowed all sorts of hospitals and institu- 
‘ tions here, and he gives a dinner to-morrow to introduce 
‘ our neighbours, whoever they are.’ 

He found them to be happily the kind of people who 
rendered entirely pleasant those frank and cordial hos- 
pitalities wdiich the charm of his personal intercourse 
made every one so eager to offer him. Tlie dinner at Mr. 
Haldimand’s ■was followed by dinners from the giiosts ho 
met there ; from an English lady^ married to a Swiss, Illr. 
and Mrs. Cerjat, clever and agreeable both, far beyond the’ 
common ; from her sister •wedded to an Englishman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Golff; and from Mr. and Mrs. Watson of Rocking- 
ham-castle in Northamptonshire, who had taken the 
Elysee on Dickens giving it up, and with whom, as with 
Mr. Haldiuiand, his relations continued* to be very intimate 
long after ho loft Lausanne. In his drive to Mr. Cerjat’s 
dinner a whimsical difficulty presented itself. He had set 
up, for use of his wife and children, an odd little one-horse- 
carriage; made to hold three persons sideways, so that they 
should avoid the wind always blowing up or down the 
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‘ One of her brothers by the bye, now dead, had krge property in Ireland Spiritual 
all Nen!agh, and the countiy about; and Cerjat told mo, as we were 
* talking about one thing and another, that when he went over thero^for some 
‘months to arrange the widow’s affairs, he procured a copy of the curse 
‘ which had been road at the altar by the parish priest of Kenagh, against 
‘ any of the flock who didn’t subscribe to the O’Connell tribute.’ 
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valley, ; and he found it attended with one of the drollest 
consequences conceivable. ‘ It can’t be easily turned ; and 
‘ as you face to the side, all sorts of evolutions are neces- 
‘ sary to bring you “ broad-side to ” before the door of the 
‘ house where you are going. The country houses here 
‘ are very like those upon the Thames between Eichmond 
‘ and Kingston (this, particularly), with grounds all round. 
‘ At Mr. Cerjat’s we were obliged to bo carried, like the 
‘ child’s ri<]dle, round the house and round tlio house, 
‘ without touching the house ; and we were presented in 
' the most alarming manner, three of a row, first to all the 
‘people in tlio kitchen, then to the governess .who was 
‘ dressing in her bedroom, then to the drawing-room where 
‘‘ the company wore waiting for us, then to tlie dining-room 
■* where they were spreading the table, and finally to the 
‘hall whei*e wo were got out — scraping the windows of 
' each apartment as 'wo glared slowly into it.’"^ 

A dinner party of his own followed of scourse ; and a sad 
occurrence, of which he and his guests were unconscious, 
signalised the evening (15th of July). ‘While we were 
‘sitting at dinner, one of the prettiest girls in Lausanne 
‘was drowned in the lake — in the most peaceful water, 
‘reflehting the steep mountains, and crimson Avith the 
‘setting sun. She was bathing in one of the nooks set 
‘ apart for women, and seems somehow to have entangled 
‘ her feet in the skirts of her dress. She avus an accom- 
‘plished swimmer, as many of the girls are here, and 
‘ drifted, suddenly, out of only five feet Avater. Three or 
‘four friends who were with her, rail away, screaming. 

‘ Our childi'en’s governess was on the lake in a boat with 
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‘M. Vordeil (my prison-doctor) and his family. They 
‘ ran inshore immediately ; the body was quickly got out ; 

‘ and M. Verdeil, with three or four other doctors, laboured 
‘ for some hours to restore animation ; but she only sighed 
‘ once. After all that time, she was obliged to be home, 
‘ stiff and stark, to her father’s house. She was his only 
' child, and but 17 years old. He has been nearly dead 
‘ since, and all Lausanne has been full of *the story. 1 
‘ was down by the lake, near the place, last night ; and 
‘a boatman acted to me the whole scene: depositing 
Hiimself finally on a heap of stones, to represent the 
‘ body.’ 

With M. Verdeil, physician to the prison and vice- 
president of the council of health, introduced by Mr. 
Haldiniand, there had already been much communication ; 
and I could give nothing more characteristic of Dickens 
than his^eferc;;5jce to this, and other similar matters in 
which his interest was strongly "inoved during his first 
weeks at Lausanne.* 

‘ Some years ago, , when they set about reforming the 

* In a note may he preserved another jiassage fi^om the same letter# ‘ I 

* have ))een queer and had trembling legs for the last week. But it Itas been 
‘ almost impossible to sleep at night. There is a breeze to-day (25th of July) 
‘ and I hope another storm is corning up . * . ^Thero is a theatre here ; and 
^ whenever a troop of players pass througli the town, they halt for a night and 

* act. On the day of our tremendous dinner |)a|:ty of eight; there wae an infcint 
‘ phenomenon ; whom I should otherwise liavl seen. Last night there was a 

* Vaudeville company ; and Charley, Eoclie, and Anne went. The Brave 
^ reports the performances to have resembled Greenwich Fair . , . There are 
^ some Promenade Concerts in the open air in progress now j but as they are 

* just above one part of our garden we don't go : merely sitting outside the 
‘ door instead, and hearing it all whore wc are • . ♦ Mont Blanc has been 

* very plain lately. One heap of snow. A Frenchman got to the top, the other 
'day,* 
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M O 16 J turned t^ieir attention, in a 

‘ <;^68|i0ndence of republican feeling,, to Ameri<^-, and 
'.tajsir^'the Pltikdelphiau system for granted, adopted it. 
'‘ Terrible fits, new phases of mental afifectiott* and horrible' 
‘‘madness, among the prisoners, were very soon’^thc result; 
‘ and attained to sUch an alarming height, that M. Verdcil, 
‘ in his public capficity, began to report against the 
‘system, and went on reporting and working against it 
‘ until he formed a party who were determined not to 
‘ have it, and caused it to be abolished — except in cases 
‘where the . imprisonment does not exceed ten months 
‘ in lh6 whole. It is remarkable that in liis notes of the 
‘difl'erent eases, there is n>(‘v»/ effect I mentioned as 
‘having observed myself at Philadelphia; even down to 
‘ those contained in the descrij)tion of the man wdio had 
‘ been there thirteen years, and who picked his haitcls so 
‘ mneli as he talked. He has only receipt?/, he says, road 
‘the AmericAOi Kotes; hnt ho is so mncli struck by the 
‘perfect coincidence that ho intends to republish ^ some 
‘ extracts from his own notes, side hy side Avitli these 
‘passages of mine translated into French. I wont witli 
‘ him over the jirison the otl|er day. It is wonderfully 
‘ wclf arranged for a continental jail, and in perfect order, 

‘ The sentences however, on some ^f them, arc very 
‘ terrible. I saw one man sdrit there for inurd<^r under 
‘ circumctahccs of mitigation-t>-for 3(t years. Upon the 
‘ .silept Social «(fi?tem all ^ic time ! Tliey weave, aud 
‘‘plhlt «tmw, and make shoe^ sniall articles of turnery and 
‘cArp§uii;‘J^i, pbd Jit^e coi^pnion wo^fkn blocks. But the 
a]jrd too long for »that, monotonous and hopeless 
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‘ Ijfe ; and,, thougli tliey m «ui.d oax^d for, they : 

‘ generally break down trttorly aft®r two or tliree yoara, 

‘ One delusion seems become coxtxv^o'a to tbreo-fourths 
* of them after a certain time of imprisonraebt, ' Under 
‘ the impression that there is something destructive put 
^ into their food “ pour Ics guerir do crime ” (says M. Ver- 
' deil), they refuse to eat ! ’ 

It was at the Blind Institution, however, of which Hr. 
llaldimand was the president and great benefactor, that 
Dickens’s attention was most deeply arrested; and there 
were two cases in especial of which the detail may be read 
with as much intcrost now as wlion my friend’s letters Were 
written, and as to wdiich his own suggestions open up still 
rather 'startling trains of thought. The first, which in its 
attraction for him he found equal even to J^aura Bridgman’s, 
was that of a yprtng man of 18: ‘born d('af and dumb, and 
‘ strickrti blind J)y an accident when ho was about five years 
‘ old. The Director of tin* institution is a young German, of 
‘groat ability, and most uncommonly prepossessing appear- 
‘ajice. lie propounded to tho sci(‘ntific bodies of Geneva, 
‘a year ago (when this young man was under education* in 
‘the asylum), tlie possibility of teaching him to spoak—^in 
‘ other words, to play with his tongue upon his teefli and 
‘ palate us if on an instrument, and connect particular 
‘ performances with particular words convoj^ed to him in 
‘the finger-language. They unanimously agb&fe^l that it 
' was quite impo8sit)le, .The German selitlo work, aqd the 
‘ young man now .speaks verj^plainly and distinotiy:i wlth- 
‘ out the least m^dul^ioil, of c.«^sp, bit wfeh 
‘ little hesitation ; e^pressipg the wofds aloud as 
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‘ struck, so to speak, upon his hands ; and showing the most 
‘ intense and wonderful delight in doing it. This is com- 
‘ monly acquired, as you know, by the deaf and dumb who 
' leam by sight ; but it has never before been achieved in 
‘ the case of a deaf, dumb, and blind subject. He is an 
‘extremely lively, intelligent, good-humoured fellow; an 
‘ excellent carpenter ; a first-rate tumor ; and runs about 
‘ the building with a certainty and confidence which none 
‘ of the merely blind pupils acquire. He has a great many 
‘ ideas, and an instinctive dread of death. He knows of God, 
‘ as of Thought enthroned somewhere ; and once told, on 
‘ nature's prompting (the devil’s of course), a lie. He was 
‘ sitting at dinner, and the Director asked him whether he 
‘ had had anything to drink ; to which he instantly replied 
‘ “ No,” in order that he might got some more, though ho 
‘had been served in his turn. It was explained to him 
‘that this was a wrong thing, and wouldn’twdo, and that he 
‘ was to be locked up in a room for it : which was done. 

‘ Soon after this, ho had a dream of being bitten in the 
‘ shoulder by some strange animal. As it left a great im- 
‘ pression on his mind, he told M. the Director that he had 
‘ told another lie in the night. In proof of it be related 
‘ his dream, and added, “ It must be a lie you know, because 

\ V 

‘ “ there is no strange animal here, ^nd I never was bitten,” 

‘ Being informed that this sort of li§ was a harmless one, 
‘and was called a dream, he asked ■whether dead people 
‘ever dreamed* while they were; lying in the ground. 

^ • Ay, tliore^s the ni) ; ^ 

‘ For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

' When we hare shnfBed off this mortal coil. . / 
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'He is one of tlie most curious and interesting studies 
‘ possible.’ 

The second case had come in on the very day that Dickens 
visited the place. ‘ When I was there ’ (8th of July) ‘ there 
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‘ had come in, that morning, a girl of ten years old, born 


‘ deaf and dumb and blind, and so perfectly untaught that 


' she has not learnt to have the least control even over 


' the perfonnance of the common natural functions . . And 
‘ yet she lavghs soruetionen (good God ! conceive what at!) Wiotgiri. 
‘ — and is dreadfully sensitive from head to foot, and very 
‘ much alarmed, for some hours before the coming on of, a 
' thunder storm. Mr. Haldimand has been long trying to 
‘ induce her parents to send her to the asylum. At last 
‘ they have consented ; and when I s.aw her, some of the 
‘ little blind girls were trying to make friends Avith her, and 
‘ to Icaj]^ her gently about. She was dressed in just a loose 
‘ robe from the necessity of changing her frequently, but 
‘ had been in a bath, and had had her nails cut (which 
‘ Averc previously very long and dirty), and Avas not at all 
'ill-looking — quite the ixwerse; Avith a remarkably good 
' and pretty little mouth, but a low and undeveloped head 
' of course. It Avas pointed out to me, as very singular, that 
‘ the moment slie is left alone, oi* freed from anybody’s 
'touch (which is ^e same .thing to her), she instantly 
‘ crouches down with her hands up to her ears, in exactly Croucliing 
‘ the position of a chfld before its birth ; and so remains. 

‘ I thought this such n, strange coincidence with the utter 
‘ want of |wivanc€fnent in her moral being, that it made a 
‘ great impression on me ; and conning it over and over, I 
‘ began to think that this is surely the invariable action of 
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‘ savages too, and tliat I have seen it over and over again 
‘ describeePin books of voyages and travels. Not having 
‘ any of these with mo, I turned to Rohinsoii Cnisoe ; and 
‘ I find De Foe says, describing the savages who came on 
‘ the island after Will Atkins began to change for the 
‘ better and commanded under the grave Spaniard for the 
'common defence, “their posture was generally sitting 
‘ “ upon the ground, with their knees up towards their 
‘ “ mouth, and the head put between the two hands, 
'“leaning down upon the knees” — exactly the same 
‘ attitude!’ In his next week’s letter he reported further: 

‘ 1 have not been to the Blind asylum again yet, but they 
‘toll me that the deaf and dumb and blind child’s /acc is 
‘ improving obviously, and that she takes great delight in 
‘ the first effort made by the Director to connect himself 
‘ with an occupation of her time. He gives her, every day, 
‘ two smooth round pebbles to roll over anti over between 
‘ her two haruls. She appears to have an idea that it is 
‘ to lead to something ; distinctly recognizes the hand that 
‘ gives them to her, as a friendly and protecting one ; and 
‘ sits for hours quite busy.’ 

To one part of his very thoughtful suggestion I ob- 
jected, and would ha».'o attributed to a mere desire for 
warmth, in her as in the savage, what he supposed to be 
part of an undeveloped or embryo state explaining 'also the 
absence of sentient and moral being. To this he replied 
(25th of July) : ‘ I do not think that there is reason for 
‘supposing that the savage attitude originates in the 
‘ desire of warmth, because all naked savages inhabit hot 
‘ climates ; and their instinctive attitude, if it had re- 
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' fcrence to heat or cold, would probably bo the coolest 
‘ possible ; like their delight in water, and swimming. I 
‘ do not think there is any race of savage men, however 
‘ low in grade, inhabiting cold climates, who do not kill 
‘beasts and wear their skins. The girl decidedly im- 
‘ proves in face, and, if one can yet use the word as 
‘applied to her, in manner too. No communication by 
‘ the speech of touch has yet been established with her, 
‘ but the time has not been long enough.’ In a later 
letter ho tells me (24<th of August) : ‘ The deaf, dumb, and 
‘ blind girl is decidedly improved, and very much im- 
‘ proved, in this short time. No communication is yet 
‘ established with her, but that is not to be expected. 
‘ They have got her out of that strange, crouching posi- 
‘ tion ; dressed her neatly ; and accustomed her to have a 
‘ pleasure in society. She laughs frequently, and also claps 
‘ her*^iands .-wid jumps ; having, God knows how, some 
‘ inward satisfaction. I never saw a more tremendous 
‘ thing in its way, in my life, than when they stood her, 
‘ t’other tlay, in the centi'c of a group of blind children who 
‘ sang a chorus to the piano ; and brought her hand, and 
‘ kept it, in contact with the instrument. A slniddcr per- 
‘ vaded her whole being, her breath quickened, her colour 
‘ deepened, — and I can compare it to nothing but returning 
‘ animation in a person nearly dead. It was really awful 
‘ to see how the sensation of the music fluttered and stirred 
‘the locked-up soul within hei’.’ Tlie same letter spoke 
again of the youth : ‘ The male subject is well and jolly as 
‘ possible. He is very fond of smoking. I have arranged 
‘ to supply him with cigars during our stay here ; so he 
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THE LIFE OP OHAELES DICKENS- ICiupter 

‘ and I are in amazing sympathy. I don’t know whether 
‘ he thinks 1 giw them, or make them, or produce them 
‘ by winking, or what. But it gives him a notion that the 
‘ world in general belongs to me.’ . . . Before his kind 
friend left Lausanne the poor fellow had been taught to 
say, ' Monsieur Dickens m’a donne Ics cigares,’ and at their 
leavetaking his gratitude was expressed by incessant repe- 
tition of these words for a full half-hour. 

Certainly by no man was gratitude more persistently 
earned, than by Dickens, from all to whom nature or the 
world had been churlish or unfair. Not to those only 
made desolate by poverty or the temptations incident to 
it, but to those whom natural defects or infirmities had 
placed at a disadvantage with their kind, he gave his first 
consideration ; helping them personally where he could, 
sympathising and sorrowing with them always, but above 
all applying himself to the investigation of sufh alloviafiou 
or cure as philosophy or science might be able to apply 
to their condition. This was a desire so eager as properly 
to be called one of the passions of his life, visible in him 
to the last hour of it. 

Only a couple of weeks, themselves not idle ones, had 
passed over him at Bosemont when ho made a dash at 
the beginning of his real work ; from which indeed he had 
only been detained so long by the non-anival of a box 
dispatched from London before his own departure, con- 
taining not his proper writing materials only, but certain 
quaint little bronze figures that thus early stood upon his 
desk, and were as much needed for the easy flow of his 
writing as blue ink or quill pens. ‘ I have not been idle ’ 
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( 28 tli of June) ‘since I have been here, though at first I was 
‘ “ kept out ” of the big box as you know. I had a good 
‘ deal to write for Lord Jolm about the Ragged schools. 
‘ I set to work and did that. A good deal for Miss Coutts, 
‘in reference to her charitable projects. I set to work 
‘and did that. Half of the children’s New Testament* 
‘ to write, or pretty nearly. I set to work and did that 
‘ Next I cleared off the greater part of such coirespond- 
‘ ence as I had rashly pledged myself to ; and then 

‘ liEGAN DOMBET ! 

‘ I performed this feat yesterday — only wrote tkc first slip 
‘ — but there it is, and it is a plunge stmight over head 
‘ and cars into the story. . . Besides all this, I have really 
‘gone with great vigour at tlio French, where I find my- 
‘ self greatly assisted by the Italian ; and am subject to tw'O 
‘ descriptions mental fits in reference to the Christmas 
‘ book ; one, of the .suddonest and wildest enthusiasm ; one, 
‘ of solitary and anxious consideration. ... By the way, as 
‘ I was unpacking the big box I took hold of a book, and said 
‘ to “ Thera,” — “ Now, wdiatever passage my thumb rests on, 
‘ “ I shall take as having reference to my work.” It was 
‘ Teisteam Sfandv, and ojjened at these words, “ What a 
‘ “ work it is likely to turn out ! Let us begin it I ” ’ 

The same letter told me that he still inclined strongly 
to ‘ the field of battle notion ’ for his Christmas volume, 

^ This was an abstract, in plain language for the use of his children, of the 
narrative in the Four Gospels. Allusion was made, shortly after his deatli, 
to the existence of such a manuscript, with expression of a wish tlxat it might 
be published ; but nothing would have shocked himself so much as any sugges- 
tion of that kind. The little piece wtis of a peculiarly private character, 
written for his children, and exclusively and strictly for their use only. 
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but was not as yet advanced in it ; being curious first 
to see whether its capacity seemed to strike me at all. 
My olily objection was to his adventure of opening two 
stories at once, of whicli he did not yet see the full 
danger; but for the moment the Christmas fancy was 
laid aside, and not resumed, except in passing allusions, 
until after tlic close of August, when the first two 
numbers of Bomhey were done. The interval sujiplicd 
fresh illustration of his life in his new home, not without 
much interest; and as I have shown wliat a pleasant 
social circle, ‘ wonderfully friendly and hospitable ’ * to the 
last, already had grouped itself round him in Lausanne, 
and how full of ‘ matter to be heard and lenrn’d ’ he 
found such institutions as its prison and blind school, 
the picture will receive attractive touches if I borrow 
from his letters written during this outset of Bomhey, some 
farther notices as well of the general progrc»:<s of his work, 
as of what was specially interesting or amusing to him 
at the time, and of how the country and the people im- 
pressed him. In all of these his character will be found 

strongly marked. 

* 

* So lie flescribcd it. *I do not think,’ he adds, ‘ we covdd have fallen on 
* better society. It is a small, circle certainly, hut quite lar^'c enough. The 
‘ Watsons improve veiy much on acquaintance. Eveiybody is very well 
‘ infoi7ued ; and we m- all as social and- .friendly as people can be, and voiy 
‘ meny. We play whist with great dignity ami gravity sometimes, interrupted 
' ‘ only by the occasional facotiousness of the inimitable. ’ 
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What at once liad struck liim as the wonderful feature 
in the mountain scenery was its everchanging and yet 
unchanging aspect. It was never twice like the same 
thing to him. Shifting and altering, advancing and re- 
treating, fifty times a day, it was unalterahle only in its 
igra mleur . The lake itself too had every kind of varying 
beauty for hinf. By moonlight it was indescribably 
solemn ; and before the coming on of a storm* 'had a 
strange property in it of being disturbed, while yet the 
sky remained clear and the evening bright, which he 
found to be mysteiious and impressive in an especial 
degree. Such a storm had come among his earliest and 
most grateful experiences ; a degree of heat worse even 
than in Italy* having disabled him at the outset for all 

* ‘ When it is very hot, it is hotter than in Italy. Tlie over-hanging roofs 

* of the houses, and the quantity of w^ood emx)loycd in their construction 
‘ (where they use tile and brick in Italy), render them perfect forciug‘housos. 

^ The walls and floors, hot to the hand all the night through, interfere with 

* sleep ; and thunder is almost always booming land rumbling among the moun- 
tains.' Besides this, though there were no mosquitoes as in Genoa, there 
was at first a plague of flies, more disti’essing even than at Albaro. * Tliey cover 

* everything eatable, fall into everything drinkable, stagger into the wet ink of 
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exertion until the lightning, thunder, and rain arrived. 
The letter telling me this (.5th July) described the fruit 
as so abiindant in the little farm, that the trees of the 
orchard in front of his house were bending beneath it ; 
spoke of a field of wheat sloping down to the side window 
of his dinitig-room as already cut and carried ; and said 
that the roses, which the hurricane of rain Ijad swept 
away, Avore come back lovelier and in greater numbers 
than ever. 

Of the ordinary Swiss people he formed from the first 
a high opinion which everything during his stay among 
them confirmed. He thought it the greatest injustice to 
call them ‘ the Anun'icans of the Continent.’ In his first 
letters ho said of the peasantry all about Lausanne that 
they were as pleasant a peoi)le as need be. He never 
passed, on any of the roads, man, woman, or child, Avithout, 
a salutation; and anything churlish oivdisagieeable ho 
never noticed in them. ‘ They have not,’ he continued, 
‘ the sweetne.ss and grace of the Italians, or the agreeable 
‘ manners of the better specimens of French peasantry, but 
‘ they are admirably educated (the schools of this canton 
‘ arc eUtraordinarily good, in every little village), and always 
‘ prepared to give a cjvil and pleasant ansv^er. There is 
‘ no gi'cater mistake. I Avas talking to my landlord* about 
‘ it the other day, and he said he could not conceive how 
‘ it had ever arisen, but that Avhen he returned from his 
‘ eighteen years’ service in the English navy he shunned 

‘ newly- written words and make tracks on the writing papier, dog their legs 
‘ in the lather on yo^ir cliin while yon are shaving in the morning, and drive 
' you frantic nl Wy tinfe 4hen there is daylight if you fall asleep.* 

* His preceding letter had sketched his landlord for me . • . 


' There was 
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‘the people, and had no iutex-est in them until they 
‘ gradually forced their real character upon his observation. 
‘ We have a cook and a coachman here, taken at hazard 
‘from the people of the town; and I never saw more 
‘ obliging servants, or people who did their work so truly 
‘ \vlih a will. And in point of cleanliness, order, and 
‘punctuality to the moment, tlicy arc unrivalled. . . .’ 

The first great gathering of the Swiss peasantry which 
ho saw was in the third week after his- arrival, when a 
country fete was held at a place called The Signal; a 
deep green Avood, on the sides and summit of a very high 
hill overlooking the town and all the country round ; and 
he gave me very pleasant account of it. ‘ There Avere 
‘ various booths for eating and drinking, and the selling 
‘of trinkets and swcotineats; and in one place there was 
/ circle cleared, in which the common people 

‘ waltzed and polk^i’d, Avithout cessation, to the music of a 
‘ band. There Avas a great roundabout fiu’ children (oh 
‘ my stars Avhat a family wore proprietors of it ! A sun- 
‘ burnt father and mother, a humjhacked boy, a groat 
‘ poodle-dog possessed of all sorts of accomplishments, 

‘ and a young murderer of seventeen avIio turned' the 
‘ maclnnery) ; and there were some games of chance and 
‘ skill established under trees. It Avas very pretty. In 

^ an annual cliiUrs fete at the Signal the other night : given by the town. It 
‘ was beautiful to sec perliaps a hundred couple of children dancing in an 

* immenHC ring in a green wood. Our three eldest were among them, presided 

* over by my landlord, wLo was 18 years in t|fe0‘ '^English navy, and is the 
^ Sous Prefet of the town — a very good fellow indeed ^ quite an Englishman. 

‘ Our landlady, nearly twice his age, used to kcei) the ][nn (a famous oue) at 
‘Zurich: and having made £ 50,000 bestowed it on!V;^ii% htfeahd. She 
' might have done worse.’ 
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‘some of tlie drinking booths there were parties of 
‘German peasants, twenty together perhaps, singing na- 
‘ tional drinking-songs, and making a most exhilarating 
‘ and musical chorus by rattling their cups and glasses 
‘ on the table and drinking them against each other, to a 
‘ regular tune. . You know it as a stage dodge, but the 
‘real thing is splendid. Farther down the hill, other 
‘ peasants were rifle-shooting for prizes, at tai’gets set on 
‘ the other side of a deep ravine, from two to throe hun- 
‘ dred yards off. It was quite fearful to see the astonish- 
‘ing accuracy of their aim, and how, every time a rifle 
‘awakened the ten thousand echoes of the green glen, 
‘ some men crouching behind a little w^all immediately in 
‘front of the targets, sprung up with large numbers in 
‘ their hands denoting whore the ball had struck the 
‘bull’s eye — and then in a moment disappeared again- 
‘ Standing in a ring near these shoo4ers Avas another 
‘party of Germans singing hunting-songs, in parts, 
‘ most melodiously. And down in the distance was 
‘ Lausanne, with all sorts of haunted-looking old toAvers 
‘ rising up before the smooth Avater of the lake, and an 
‘ evening sky all red, and gold, and bright green. When 
‘ it closed in quite dark, all the booths were lighted up ; 
‘ and the tAvinkling of the lamps among the forest of trees 
‘ Avas beautiful. . . To this pretty picture, a letter of 
a little later date, desciibing a mai’riage on the farm, 
added farther comical illustration of the rjfle-firing pro- 
pensities of the Swiss, and had otherwise also whimsical 
touches of character. ‘One of the farmer’s people — a 
‘sister, I think — was married from here the other day. 
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‘ It is wonderful to see how naturally the smallest girls 
‘ are interested in marriages. Ivatoy and Mamey Avere as 
‘ excited as if they were eighteen. The fondness of the 
‘ Swiss for gunpowder on interesting occasions, is one of 
‘the di’ollest things. For three days before, tlie farmer 
‘lumself, in the midst of his various agricultui’al duties, 
‘plunged out of a little door near my windows, about 
‘ once in every hour, and fired off a rifle. I thought he 
‘ was shooting rats wlio Avere spoiling the vines ; but he 
‘ was merely relieving his mind, it seemed, on the siibject 
‘ of the approaching nuptials. All night afterwards, lie 
‘ and a small circle of friends kept perpetually letting off 
‘guns under the casement of the bridal chamber. A 
" Bride is always drest hero, in black silk ; but this bride 
‘ wore merino of that colour, observing to her mother 
Lwhe n she bought it (the old lady is 82 , and works on 
‘ the Tarm), “ Y41U know, mother, 1 am sure to want 
‘ “ mourning for you, soon ; and the same goAvn will 

Meanwhile, day by day, he Avas steadily moving on with 
his first number ; feeling sometimes the w^ant of streets in 
an ‘ extraordinary nervousness it Avould be hardly possible 
‘ to describe,’ that would come upon him .after he had been 
writing all day ; but at all other times finding the repose 
of the place very favourable to industry. ‘ I am writing 
‘ slowly at first, of course ’ (nth of July), ‘ but I hope I sliali 

* The close of this letter sent family remembrances in characteristic form. 

* Kate, Georgy, Mamey, Katey, Charley, Walley, Ohickenstalker, and Sampson 

* Brass, commend themselves unto your Honour’s loving remembrance.’ The 
last but one, who continued long to bear the name, was Frank ; the last, who 
very soon will be found to have another, was Alfred. 
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‘ liave finished the first nnmher in the course of a fortnight 
'at farthest. I have done the first chapter, and begun 
‘ another. I say nothing of the meiits thus far, or of the 
' idea beyond what is known to you ; because I prefer that 
‘ you should come as fresh as may be upon them. I shall 
‘certainly have a great surprise for people at the end 
‘ of the fourth number and I think there is a new and 
‘ peculiar sort of interest, involving the necessity of a little 
‘ bit of delicate treatment whereof I will expound my idea 
‘ to you by and by. When I have done this number, I 
‘ may take a run to Chamounix perhaps . . . My thoughts 
‘have necessarily been called away from the Christmas 
‘ book. The first Dombcy done, I think I should fly ofif to 
‘ that, whenever the iflea presented itself vividly before me. 

‘ I still cherish the Battle fancy, thoiigh it is nothing but a 
‘ fancy as yet.’ A week later he told me that he hoped.^’ 
finish the first number by that day wc^’k or thereabouts, 
when he sliould then run and look for his Christmas book 
in the glaciers at Chamounix. His progress to this point 
bad been pleasing him. ‘I think Domhey very strong — 

‘ witli great capacity in its loading idea ; plenty of character 
‘ that is likely to tell ; and some rollicking facetiousness, 

‘ to say nothing of pfithos. I hope you will soon judge of 
‘ it for yourself, however ; and I know you will say what 
‘ you think. I have been very constantly at work.’ Six 
days later I heard that he had still eight slips to write, and 
for a week had put off Chamounix. 

But though the fourth chapter yet was incomplete, he 
could repress no longer the desire to write to me of what 

* The life of Paul was nerertlieless prolonged to tlio fifth number. 
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he was doing (18th of July). ‘ I think the general idea of 
‘ Domhey is interesting and new, and has great material 
‘ in it. But I don’t like to discuss it with you till you 
' have read number one, for fear I should spoil its effect. 

‘ When done — about Wednesday or Thursday, please God 
‘ — I will send it in two days’ posts, seven letters each day. 
‘ If you have it set at once (I am afraid you couldn’t read 
‘ it, otherwise than ’in print) I know you will impress on 
‘ B. & E. the necessity of the closest secrecy. The very 
‘name getting out, would be ruinous. The points for 
‘illustration, and the enormous care required, make me 
‘ excessively anxious. Tlie man for Domboy, if Browne 
‘ could see him, the class man to a T, is Sir A — E — , 
‘ of D — ’s. Great jjains will be necessary with Miss Tox, 
‘ The Toodlc family should not be too much caricatured, 
‘because of Polly. I should like Browne to think of 
^usatT* Nipper, ^who will not be wanted in the first 
‘ number. After the second numbei’, they will all be 
‘ nine or ten years older, but this Avill not involve much 
‘ change in the characters, except in the children and Miss 
‘ Nipper. What a brilliant thing to be telling you all 
■‘ these names so familiarly, Avhen you know nothing about 
‘ ’em ! I quite enjoy it. By the bye^ I hope you may like 
‘ the introduction of Solomon Gills.* I tiiink he lives in 
‘a good sort of house. . One word more. What do 
‘you think, as a name for the Christmas book, of The 
‘ Battle of Life ? It is not a name I have conned at 
‘ all, but has just occurred to me in connection with that 

* The matheinatical-in&trument-maker, whom Mr. Taine describes as a ma- 
rine store dealer. 
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If I can see my way, I tliink I -wilHake^t; 

' next, and clear, it eff. If you knew liow it kangs aljout 
‘'^e, I am sure you would say so too. It would, J)e an 
'immense relief to have it done, and nothing standing in 
‘ the way of Dom&c^/.’ 

^ Within the time left for it the opening number was 

done, but two little incidents preceded still the trip to 

Chamounix. The first was a visit from Hallam to Mr. 

Haldimand. ‘ Heavens ! how Hallam did talk yesterday ! 

‘ I don’t think I ever saw him sO tremendous. Very good- 

‘ natured and pleasant, in his way, but Good Heavens I 

‘ how he did talk. That famous day you and I remember 

‘was nothing to it. His son was with him, and his 

‘daughter (who has an impediment in her speech, as if 

‘nature were determined to balance that faculty in the 

‘family), and hjs niece, a^ pretty woman, the wife^^of^ 

‘clergyman and friend of Tliackerayj;?. It stnkes me 

‘ that she must be “the little woman” he proposed to take 

‘ us to drink tea with, once, in Golden-square. Don't you 

.‘ rememW? His great favourifie l She is quite a charming 

‘ pei-son anyhow.’ I. hop ip te pardc^d for preserving an 

opinion which more fany-har, later acquaintance confirmed, 

and, which can har(||y now give Anything but pleasure to 

the lady of whom it ife expessed. To the second incident 

lie aUild<^s more briefly^ ‘ As Haldimand and Mrs. Marcet 

< and the Cerjats had devised a small mountain expedition 

‘ for us for tp-morrow, I didn't like to allow Ohamouni?: to 
, ^ . ' ' ' • ' ’ ’ , ‘ 

^l^pd in the.way. So we go wi^h them first, and start' on 

* our bw» account m 'J'aesday. We, are extremely pleasant' 
-f with these pople,’ The, dp&e oAhe same letter, A 
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.^uly), mentioning two pieces of iecal news, gives intima- LAtrSAKwis :' 

iion of tbe dangers incident to all Swiss travelling; and of 

.such ^^cial precautions as were necessary for the holiday ' : 
among the ihountains he was how about to take.’ ‘My Local news. 
“ first news is that a cVocodile is said to have escaped from 
‘the Zoological gardens at Geneva, and to be now/‘zig- . 

‘ “ zag-zagging ” about the lake. But I can’t make out 
‘ whether this is a gi-eat fact, or whether it is a pious fraud 
‘ to prevent too much bathing and" liability to accidents. 

‘ Tbe other piece of pews is more serious. An English 
family whose, name I don’t know, consisting of a father, 

‘mother, and daughter, arrived at the hotel Gibbon here 
‘ last Monday, and started off on some mountain expedition 
‘ in one of the carriages of tbe country. It was a mere 
‘ track, the toad, and ought to have been travelled only 
‘by mules, but the Englishman persisted (as Englishmen ■ 
"sl'ojln going o\in the carriage ; and ip answer to all the Sielit-scew 
‘representations of the driver that no carriage |iad ever 
‘gone up there, said he needn’t be affaid he w’asn't gbing 
. ‘ to be paid for it, and so forth. Accordingly, the coach- 
‘ man got down aiid walked by th^ horses’ heads. It was 
‘ fiery hot ; and, after ipdch tugging and rearing, tW hoirses 
‘began to back, and went down b|^y, carri^e and all,. 

‘into a deep ravine. The mother was killed' on the spot ;i 
‘and. the father and daughter are lyilig at dbtae house? 

, ' - . ^ ' ‘ V JU, > 

.‘ hard by, not expected to-iecd’^r,* ' 
lHis next : l^tteir (v?rittw bm ,df August) de> 

.^Bcfibed .'iiii^; fipt of 'limuntajn^dtvd^^ _ 

ivl^n my letter tbmighV bnt,. opiy fdf we 'tef ^ 

1 tuined' frhm'Ch'a^ iti.’timd ; 
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‘ aarfe pretty, considerably done up. We went by a moun- 
‘ tain pass not often crossed by ladies, called the Col de 
Baliue, ‘where your iinagination may picture Kate and 
‘ Georgy on mules /or ttyi Ihours at a stretch, riding up and 
* down the ahoat *:^j.ghtful precipices. We returned by the 
‘ p^ of the T4te Noire, Which Talfourd know.s, and which 
‘ is of a ditferent character, but astonishingly fine too. Mont 
‘ Hanc, and the Valley of Chamounix, and the Mer de Glace, 

‘ and all the wonders of that most wonderful place, are above 
‘ and beyond one’s wilde.st expectations. I cannot imagine 
‘anything in nature more stupendous or sublime. If I 
/were to write about it now, I should quite rave — such pro- 
‘digioiis i^npressions are rampant within me. . . . You 
‘ maj stippose that the mule-travelling is pretty primitive. 

‘ Each person takes a carpet-bag strapped on the mule be- 
‘ hind himself or herself : and that is all the, baggage JbhaL 
‘ can be carried. A guide, a thorough-bred mountaineer, 

‘ walks all the way, leading the lady’s mule ; I say the lady’s 
‘ par excellence, in compliment to Kate ; and all the rest 
‘ struggle on as they please. The cavalcade stops at a lone 
‘ hut for an hour and a half in the middle of the day, and 
‘ lunches brilliantly on whatever it can get. Going by that 
‘ Col de Balme pass, ypu climb up and up and up for five 
‘ hours and more, i|pd look — from a mere unguarded ledge of 
‘ path on the side of the precipice — into such awful valleys, 

‘ that at last you are firm in the belief that you have got 
■‘above everything in the world, and that there can be 
‘nothing earthly overhead. Just as you arrive at this 
‘ conclusion, a different (and oh Heaven ! what a free and 
‘ wonderful) air comes blowing on your face ; you cross a 
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‘ridgo of snow; and lying before you (wholly unseen till 
^ then), towering up into the distant sky, is the vast range 
‘of Mont Blanc, with attendant mountains diminished 
‘by its majestic side into mere dwarft tapering^^up into 
‘innumerable rude Gothic pinnacles ; €esert^: bf icj^. and 
‘ snow ; forests of firs on mountain sides,, of'nb account at 
‘ all in the enormous scene ; villages down iiKthd h 611 ow> 
‘that you can shut out with a finger; waterfalls, ava- 
‘ lanches, pyramids and towers of ice, torrents^ bridge^ ; 
‘mountain tipon mdtiiitain until the very sky Is blocked 
‘ away, and you must look up, overhead, to see it. Good 
‘ God, what a country SAvitzerland is, and what a concen- 
‘ tration of it is to be beheld from that one spot! ,.^d 
‘ (think of this in Whitefriars and in Lincoln’s-inn !) at noon 
‘ on the second day from here, the first day being but half 
' a -'ue by the bye and full of uncommon beauty, .you lie 
‘ down on that f?dge and see it all ! . . . I think I must go 
‘ back again (whether yon come or not! ) and see it again, 
‘ before the bad weather arrives. We have had sunlight, 

‘ moonlight, a perfectly transparent atmosphere with not a 
‘ cloud, and the grand plateau on the very summit of Mont 
‘ Blanc so clear by day and night that it was difficult to 
‘ believe in intervening chasms and precipices, and almost 
‘ impossible to resist the idea that on^might sally forth 
‘ and climb up easily. I went into all sorts of places ; 

‘ armed with a great pole with a spike at the end of it, like 
‘ a leaping-pole, and with pointed irons buckled on to my 
‘ shoes ; and am all bnt knocked up. I was very anxious 
* to make the expedition to what is called " The Garden : ” 

' a green spot covered with wild flowers,# lying across the 
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‘ Mer de Glace, and among tlie most awful mountains : but 
‘ I could find no Englishman at the hotels who was similarly 
‘ disposed, and the Brave wouldn't go. No sir ! He gave 
‘ in point blank (having been horribly blown in a climbing 
‘ excursion the day before), and couldn t stand it. He is 
too heavy for such work, unquestionably.* In all other 
‘ respects, I think he has exceeded himself on this journey : 

‘ and if you could have seen him riding a very small mule, 

‘ up a road exactly like the broken stairs of Rochester- 
‘ castle ; with a brandy bottle slung over his shoulder, a 
‘ small pie in his hat, a roa.st fowl looking out of his pocket, 

‘ and a mountain staff of six feet long carried cro.ss-wise 
‘ on the saddle before him ; you’d have said so. Ho was 
‘ (next to me) the admiration of Chamounix, but ho utterly 
^ qiieiiclied me on tbe road.’ 

On the road as they returned there had been a sm^ 
adventure, the day before this letter was written, Dickens 
was jingling slowly up the Tote Noire pass (his mule having 
thirty-seven bells on its head), riding at the moment quite 
alone, when — ‘ an Englishman came bolting out of a little 
‘ chalet in a most inaccessible and extraordinaiy place, and 
‘ said with great glee “ There has been an accident hci e 
‘ “ sir I ” I had been thinking of anything else you please ; 

‘ and, having no n^ason to suppose him an Englishman 
‘ except his language, which w'ent for nothing in the con- 
‘ fu4»n, stammered out a reply in French and stared at 

him, in a very damp shirt and trowsers, as he stared at 
‘ me in a similar costume. On his repeating the announce^ 

• Poor fellow ! he had latent disease of the heart, which developed itself 
rapidly on Dickens’s return to England. 
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* ment, I began to have a glimmering of common sense ; 
‘ and so arrived at a knowledge of the fact that a German 
^ lady had been thrown from her mule and had broken her 
‘ leg, at a short distance ofi‘, and had found her way in great 
‘ pain to that cottage, where the Englishman, a Prussian, 
^ and a Frenchman, had presently come up; and the French- 
' man, by extraordinary good fortune, was a surgeon ! They 
‘ were all from Chamounix, and the three latter were walk- 
' ing in company. It was (^uitc charming to see how atten- 

* tive they were. The lady Avas from Lausanne ; Avhere she 
‘ had come from Frankfort to make excursions with her 
‘ two boys, Avho arc at the college here, during the \mcation. 
‘ She had no other attendants, and ^le boys Avere crying 
‘ and very frightened. The Englishman Avas in the full glee 
‘ of having just cut up one Avhite dress, two chemises, and 
' three pocket handkerchiefs, for bandages ; the Frenchman 
‘ liad set the Icg^skilfully ; the Pru.ssian had scoured a neigh- 
‘ bouring wood for some men to carry her forwaid ; and 
‘ they were all at it, behind the hut, making a sort of hand- 

* barrow on which to boar her. When it Avas constructed, 
‘ she was strapjicd upon it; had her poor head covered over 
‘ Avith a handkerchief, and was carried away ; and we all 

* went on in company : Kate and Georgy consoling and 
‘ tending the sufferer, Avho Avas very cheerful, but had lost 
‘her husband only a year.’ With ilie same delightful 
observation, and missing no touch of kindly .character 
that might give each actor his place in the little s'cene, 
the sequel is described ; but it does not need to add more. 
It was hoped that by means of relays of men at Martigny 
the poor lady might have been carried on some twenty 
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miles, in the cooler evening, to the head of the lake, and so 
have been got into the steamer ; but she was too exhausted 
to be borne beyond the inn, and there she had to remain 
until joined by relatives from Fmnkfort, 

A. few days’ rest after his return were interposed, before 
he began his second number ; and until the latter has been 
completed, and tlic Christmas story taken in hand, I do not 
admit the reader to his full confidences aboiit his writing. 
But there were other subjects that amused and engaged 
him up to that date, as well when he was idle as when 
again he was at work, to which expression so full of cha- 
racter is given in his letters that they properly find mention 
here. 

Between the second and the ninth of August he wont 
down one evening to the lake, five minutes after sunset, 
when the sky was covered with sullen black clouds re- 
flected in the deep water, and saw the Castle of Chillon. 
He thought it tlie best deserving and least exaggerated in 
repute, of all the places he liad seen. ‘The insupport- 
‘ablo solitude and dreariness of the white walls and 
‘ towers, the sluggish moat and drawbridge, and the lonely 
‘ ramparts, I never saw the like of. But there is a court- 
‘ yard inside ; surrounded by prisons, oubliettes, and old 
‘ chambers of torture ; so terrifically sad, that death itself 
‘ is not more sorr(^vful. And oh ! a wicked old Grand 
‘ Duke’s bedchamber upstairs in the tower, with a secret 
‘staircase down into the chapel where the bats were 
‘wheeling about; and Bonnivard’s dungeon; and a hor- 
‘ rible trap whence prisoners were cast out into the lake ; 
‘ and a stake all burat and crackled up, that still stands 
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‘ in the torture-ante-chamher to the saloon of jnstice (')-—• LAtra^sira: 

‘ what tremendous places ! Good God, the greatest mys* — — ! — 

‘ tery in all the earth, to me, is how or why the world was 
‘ tolerated by its Creator through the good old times, and 
‘ wasn’t dashed to fragments.’ 

On the ninth of Aunust he wrote to me that there was ■ 

^ ^ honour of 

to be a prodiffious fete that day in Lausanne, in honour New Con- 

, stitution. 

of the first anniversary of the proclamation of the New 

Constitution : * ‘ beginning at sunrise with the firing of 

‘ great guns, and twice two thousand roimds of rifles by 

‘ two thousand men ; proceeding at eleven o’clock with a 

‘great service, and some speechifying, in the church; and 

‘ ending to-night with a great ball in the public prome- 

‘nade, and a general illumination of the town.’ The 

authorities had invited him to a place of honour in the 

ceremony ; and though he did not go (‘ having been up 

‘ till three o’clock in the morning, and being fast asleep 

‘ at the appointed time ’), the reply that sent his thanks Poetical 

r j ^ celebration. 

expressed also his sympathy. He was the readier 'with 
this from having discovered, in the ‘ old ’ or ‘ gentlemanly ’ 
party of the place (‘ including of course the sprinkling of 
‘ English who are always tory, hang ’em ! ’), so wonder- 
fully sore a feeling about the revolution thus celebrated, 
that to avoid its fete the majority liad gone off by steamer 
the day before, and those who remained were prophesying 


* Out of til© excitements consequent on the public festivities arose some Domestic 
domestic inconveniences. I will give one of them. ^Fanchette the coolj;;, ^oite*- 
‘ distracted by the forthcoming fete, madly refused to buy a duck yesterday 
‘as ordered by the Bravo, and a battle of life ensued between those two 
‘powers. The Brave is of opinion that “datter woman have went mad.’’ 

‘ But she seems calm to-day ; and I suppose won’t poison the family . . 
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assaults on the unillUpainated^i&QUses', hjxd oxiqosses. 
Dichcns had no faith la 6u<di predicti^^ps. ‘i!h.e? p^ple ®re' 
‘aEf perfectly good teni|)iered arid quiet always; qs .people 
‘ cap be. I don’t knpw.ifwhat the last Cloveriaiient may 
‘ have been, but they seem to me ^ do veiy wll .with this, 
‘and to be rationally and cheaply provided for. ' If. you 
‘ believed what the discontented assert, you- wouldn’t be- 
‘ lieve in one solitary man or woman with p grain of good- 
‘ ness or civility. 1 find nothing but ei-ViUty ; and I walk 
‘about in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, where they 
‘ live rough lives enough, in solitary cottages.’ The issue 
wjis told in two postsciipts to his letter, and showed him 
to be so far right. ‘ P.S. C o’clock afternoon. The fete 
‘going on, in great force. Not one of “the old pai’ty ” to 
‘be seen. I went down with one to the ground before 
‘ dinner, and nothing wouhl induce him to go within the 
‘ barrier with me. Yet what they call a revolution Avas 
‘ nothing but a change of government. Thirty-six thou- 
‘ sand people, in this small canton, petitioned against the 
‘Jesuits — God knows with good reason. The Government 
‘ chose to call them “ a mob.” So, to prove that they were 
‘not, they turned the Government out. I honour them 
‘ for it. They are a genuine people, these Swiss. There 
‘ is better metal in them than in all the stars and stripes 
‘of all the fustian banners of the so-called, and falsely 
‘ called, XJ-nitod States. They are a thorn in the sides of 
‘ European despots, and a good wholesome people to live 
.‘near Jesuit-ridden Kings on the brighter side of the 
‘ mountains. ’ ‘ P.P.S, August 10th. . . . The f^te went off as 
‘ quietly as I supposed it would ; and they danced all night’ 
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Thes© 'views had' lorgibKe illustjation in a subsequent LAmsNE: 
letter, where ho describes a similar revolution that occiuTcd 
at Geneva b'elcr©' he ieft^ the country ; and nothing could good sense, 
better show his/practical good ■^ehse’in a matter of this 
kind. The description will be given shortly; and mean- 
while I subjoin a comment made by him, not less worthy 
of attention, upon my reply to his account of the anti- 
Jesuit celebration at Lausanne. ‘ I don’t know whether I 
‘ have mentioned ikjfore, that in the valley of the Simplon 
‘ hard by here, where (at the bridge of St. Maurice, over the 

‘ Rhone) this Protestant canton ends and a Catholic canton Protestant 

and Catho- 

‘ begins, you might separate two perfectly distinct and He cantons. 

‘ different conditions of humanity by drawing a line with 

‘ your stick in the dust on the ground. On the Protestant 

‘ side, neatness ; cheerfulness ; industry ; education ; con- 

‘ tiuual aspiration, at least, after hotter things. On the 

‘ Catholic side, dirt, disease, ignorance, squalor, and misery. 

‘ I have so constantly observed the like of this, since I first Timely 

word on,, 

' came abroad, that 1 have a sad misgiving that the religion Irclaai 
‘ of Ireland lies as deep at the root of all its sorrows, even 
‘as English misgoverument and Tory villainy.’ Almost 
the counterpart of this remark is to he found in one of 
the later writings of Macaulay. 



CHAPTER XII. 


SKETCHES CHIEFLY PERSONAL. 

1846 . 

AtjsARNE ; Some sketches from the life in his pleasantest vein now 
1846 . , ^ 

claim to he taken from the same series of letters ; and I 

will prefix one or two less important notices, for the most 

part personal also, that have characteristic mention of his 

opinions in them. 

iome Home-politics he criticized, in what he wrote on the 24th 
of August, much in the spirit of his last excellent remark 
on the Protestant and Catholic cantons ; having no sym- 
pathy with the course taken by the wliigs in regard to 
Ireland after they had defeated Peel on his coercion bill, 
and resumed the government. ‘ I am perfectly appalled 
The wliigs: ‘jjy liesitation and cowardice of the whigs. To bring 
‘ in that arms bill, bear the brunt of the attack upon it, 
‘ take out the obnoxious clauses, still retain the bill, and 
‘finally withdraw it, seems to me the meanest and most 
‘halting way of going to work that ever was taken, I 
‘cannot believe in them. Lord John must be helple^ 
‘ among them. They seem somehow or other never to 
‘ know what cards they hold in their hands, and to play 
ffld PeoL ‘ them out blindfold. The contrast, with Peel (as he was 
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‘ last) is, I agree with you, certainly not favourable, I don’t ?'• 

‘ believe now they ever would have carried the repeal of the —if- 

’ ' t'” 

‘ com law, if they could.’ Referring in the same letter* to, 
the reluctance of public men of all parties to give the 
needful help to schemes of emigration, he ascribed it to a 
secret belief in ‘ the gentle politico-economical principle that 
‘ a surplus population must and ought to starve ; ’ in which 
for himself he never could see anything but disaster for all 
who trusted to it. ‘ I am convinced that its philosophers Malthus.’ 

‘ would sink any government, any cause, any doctrine, even 
‘ the most righteous. There is a sense and humanity iti 
‘ the mass, in the long run, tliat will not bear them ; and 
‘ they will wreck their friends always, as they wrecked them 
‘ in the working of the Poor-law-bill. Not all the figures 
‘ that Babbage’s calculating machine could turn up , in 
‘ twenty generations, would stand in the long run against 
‘ the general heart.’ 

Of other topics in his letters, one or two have the addi- 
tional attractiveness derivable from touches of personal 
interest when these may with propriety be printed. Hardly 

within the class might have fallen a mention of Miwk Lemon, Mark 

Lemon. 

of whom our recent play, and his drama-tic adaptation of the 
ChiTiies, had given him pleasant experiences, if I felt less 


* Where he makes remark also on a class of offences which are still most 
inadequately punished : ‘ X hope you will follow up your idea about the defee- 
‘ tive state of the law in reference to women, by some remarks on the inade- 
quate punishment of that ruffian flippantly ciilled by the liners the Whole* Defective 
‘ sale Matrimonial Speculator. My opinion is, that in any well-ordered state 
^ of society, and advanced spirit of social jurisprudence, he would have hpoii 
^ flogged more than once (privately), and certainly sentenced to transportation 
‘ for no less a term than the rest of his life. Surely the man who tlirew the 
‘ woman out of window was no worse, if so bad.* 
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strongly not only that its publication would have been gladly 
sanctioned by the subject of it, but that it will not now 
displease another to whom also it refers, herself the member 
of a family in various ways distinguished on the stage, and 
to whom, since her husband’s death, well-merited sympathy 
and respect have been paid. ‘ After turning Mrs. Lemon’s 
‘ portrait over, in my mind, I am convinced that there is 
‘ tot a grain of bad taste in the matter, and that there 
‘is a manly composure and courage in the proceeding 
‘deserving of the utmost respect. If Lemon were one 
‘of your braggart honest men, he would set a taint of 
‘ bad taste upon that action as upon everything else ho 
‘ might say or do ; but being what he is, I admire him 
‘for it greatly, and hold it to be a proof of an exalted 
‘ nature and a true heart. Your idea of him, is mine. 
‘ I am sure he is an excellent fellow. We talk about not 
‘ liking such and such a man because he doe.sn’t look one 
‘in the face, — ^l)ut how much we should esteem a man 
‘ who looks the world in the face, composedly, and neither 
‘ shirks it nor bvillies it. Between ourselves, I say with 
‘shame and self-reproach that I am quite sure if Kate 
‘ had been a Columbine her portrait would not be hanging, 
‘ “ in character,” in Devonshire-terrace.’ 

I 

He speaks thus of a novel by Hood. ‘I have been 
‘reading pooy Hood’s Tylney Hall: the most extra- 
‘ ordinary jumble of impos.sible extravagance, and especial 
‘ cleverness, I ever saw. The man drawn to the life from 
‘ the pirate-bookseller, is wonderfully good ; and his recom- 
‘ mendation to a reduced gentleman from the university, 
‘ to rise from nothing as he, the pirate, did, and go i-ound 
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' to the churches and see whether there’s an opening, and 
‘ begin by being a beadle, is one of the finest things I ever 
‘ read, in its way.’ The same letter has a gentle little trait 
of the great duke, touching in its simplicity, and worth 
preserving. ‘ I had a letter from Tagart the day before 
' yesterday, with a curious little anecdote of the Duke of 
‘ Wellington in it. They have had a small cottage at Wal- 
‘ mer ; and one day — the other day only — the old man 
' met their little daughter Lucy, a child about Mamey’s age, 
‘ near the garden ; and having ki.ssed her, and asked her 
‘ what was her name, and who and what' lier parents 
‘ were, tied a small silver medal inund her neck with a 
‘ bit of pink ribbon, and asked the child to keep it in 
‘ remembrance of him. There is something good, and 
‘ aged, and odd in it. Is there not ? ’ 

Another of his personal references was to Lord Gfl'ey, 
to whose style of.^peaking and general character of mind 
he had always a strongly-expressed dislike, drawn not im- 
partially or quite justly from the days of reaction that fol- 
lowed the rqform debates, when the whig loader’s least at- 
tractive traits were presented to the young reporter. ‘ He is 
‘ a very intelligent agreeable fellow, the said Watson by the 
‘ bye ' (he is speaking of the member^of the Lausanne circle 
with whom he established friendliest after-intercourse) ; 
‘ he sat for Northamptonshire in the reform biU time, and 
‘ is high sheriflF of his county and all the rest of it ; but has 
‘ not the least nonsense about him, and is a thorough good 
‘ liberal He has a charming wife, who draws well, and is 
‘ making a sketch of Kosemont for us that shall be yours 
‘in Paris.’ (It is already, by permission of its present 
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possessor, the reader’s, and. all the world’s who may take 
inferest in the little doll’s house of Lausanne which lodged 
so illustrious a tenant.) ‘He was giving me some good 
‘ recollections of Lord Grey the other evening when we 
' wei'e playing at battledore (old Lord Grey I mean), and 
‘ of the constitutional impossibility ho and Lord Lansdowne 
‘ and the rest laboured under, of ever personally attaching 
‘ a single young man, in all the excitement of that exciting 
‘ time, to the leaders of the party. It was quite a delight 
‘ to me, as I listened, to recall my own dislike of his style 
‘ of speaking, his fishy coldness, his uncongenial and un- 
‘ sympathetic politene.ss, and his insufferable though most 
‘ gentlemanly artificiality. The shape of his head (I see it 
‘ now') was misery to me, and weighed dowm my youth . . ’ 

It was now the opening of the second week in August ; 
and before he finally addressed himself to the second number 
of Dombey, he had again turned a lingering look in the 
direction of his Christmas book. ‘It would be such a 
‘ gi-eat relief to me to get that small story out of the way.’ 
Wisely, however, again he refrained, and went on with 
Dombey ; at which he had been working for a little time 
w'hen he described to me (24th of August) a visit from 
two English travcllcrsi of one of whom with the slightest 
possible touch he gives a speaking likeness.* , ■ 

* Ten days before there tad been a visit from Mr. Ainsworth and his daughters 
on their way to Geneva. ‘ I breakfasted with him" at the hotel Gibbon next 
‘morning and they dined here afterwards, and we walked about all day, 
‘ ta-Uring of oUr old days at Kensal-lodge.’ The -same letter told me : ‘We 
J had a regatta at Ouchy the other day, mainly supported by^the contributions 
‘ 0 ^ the English handfulL It concluded with a rowing*Hiateh by women, 
* which wtuB very funnyi I wjsh you could have seen,,Eoche appear on the 
‘ Lake, rowing, in an immeuge boat. Cook, Anne, Iwo^rses, Katey, Mamey, 
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, ‘ Not having your letter as usual, I sat down to write to LAi?9Asira : 

" you on^speculatiop yesterday, but lapsed in my uncertainty — — 

* into Dovihey, and wprked ^t it all day. It was, as it has been 

‘ since last Tftesday morning, incessantly raining regular 

‘ mountain rain. After dinner, at a little after seven o’clock, 

‘I was walking up and down under the little colonnade. in 

‘ the garden, racking my brain about Domheys and Battles 

‘ of Lives, when two travel-stained-]ooking*men approached. Two 

English 

^ of whom one, in a very limp and melancholy straw hat, travellers. 

‘ ducked perpetually to me as he came up the walk. I 
' couldn’t make them out at all ; and it wasn’t till I got close 
' up to, them that I recognised A, and (in the straw hat) N. 

‘ They had come from Geneva by the steamer, and taken a 
‘ scrambling dinner on board. I gave them some fine Rhine 
‘ wine, ajid cigars innumerable. A enjoyed himself and was 
‘ quite at home. N. (an odd companion for a man of genius) a man of ' 
‘ was snobbish, bu| pleased and good-nature^. A. had a five f,is 
‘ pound note in his pocket which ho had worn down, by 
‘ careless carrying about, to some two-thirds of its original 
‘ size, and which Avas so ragged in its remains that Avhon 
‘ he took it out bits of it flew about the table. “ Oh Lor 
‘ “ you know — now really — like Goldsmith you know — or 
^ “ any of those great men ! ” said N, AA'ith the very 

‘ Wallop, ChickouKtalker, and Baby ; no boatmen or other degrading assistance ; News from 
^ and all sorts of Swiss tubs splashing about them . . . Senior is coining lake.' 
‘here to-monw, I believe, with his wife ; and they talk of Brunei md his 
‘ wife as , on their way. We dine at Haldimand’s to meet Senior'— which 
‘ solitai’y and most interesting piece of intelligence is all the ,^news I know 
‘ of . . » Take care you don’t back out of your Paris engagement ; but that 
‘ we really do ha^e (i)lease God) some happy hours there. Kate, Geor^, 

Mafney,. Katey, Charley, Walley, Chiokenstaiker, and,}5abjf, send loves . I 
^atn all anxiety and f^r to know w'hat we start WithM ’ 
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‘“snatches in his voice and burst spealcing" that 
' mindeki Leigh Hunt of Cloten, . . The clouds were lying, a^ 

‘ they ido in such weather liefe, on the earth, and our friends 
‘ saw Dp more of Lake Leman than of Battersea. Nor had 
' they, it might appeat, seen rft^re of the Mer de Glace, on 
‘ their way here ; their talk about; it bearing much resem- 
‘ blance to that of the man who had been to Niagara and 
‘ said it was nothing but water.’ 

His next letter described a^day’s party of the Geijats, 
Watsons, and Haldimands, among the neighbouring hills, 
which, contrary to liis custom while at work, he had been 
unable to resist the temptation of joining. They went to 
a mountain-lake twelve miles olSf, had dinner at the public- 
house on the lake, and returned home bj^ Vevay at which . 
they rested for ^a ; and where pleasant talk with Mr. Ceijat 
led to anecdote’s of an excellent friend of ours, formerly 
resident at Lausanne! with which the Ipjter closed. Our 
friend was a distinguished writer, and a man of many ster- 
lihgmie' qu^ties, but with a habit of occasional free indul- 
gence in coarseness of speech, wliich, though his earlier life 
had made it as easy to acquire as difikult drop, did always 
less than justice to a very manly, honest, and t^my gentle 
nature. He had as much genumely admirable stuff, in him 
as any^ favouiite hero of Smollett or Fielding, and I never 
knew anyone who reminded me of those characters so much. 

‘ It would seem, Mr. Cerjat tells me, that he was, when here, 

' infinitely worse in his general style of conversation, than 
‘now — sefmuchser, as Toodle says, that Ceijat describes 
‘ Itself as having always bseen in unspeakable agony when 
‘ he was at his table, lest he should forget himself (or re- 
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^ jnenaber himself, as I s^gested) and We^k out before the 
‘ ladies. There happened to be living here at that- time a 
‘ stately English baronet and his wife, who had two milksop 
‘ sons, concerning whom they cherished the idea of accom- 
■‘plishing their education/into ihanhood coexistently with 
‘ such perfect puiity and. inisocence, that they were hardly 
‘ to know their own sex. Accordingly, they were sent to 
‘ no school or college, but had masters of all sorts at home, 
‘ and thus reached eighteen years or so, in what Falstaif calls 
‘ a kind of male gi*oen-sickness. At this crisis of their in- 
‘ nocent existence, our ogre friend encountered these lambs 
‘ at dinner, with their father, at Ceijat’s house ; and, as if 
‘ possessed by a devil, launched out into such frightful and 
‘ appalling impropriety — ranging over every kind of for- 
‘ bidden topic and every species of forbidden word and 
‘ every sort of scandalous anecdote — that years of education 
‘ in Newgate would have been as nothing compared with 
‘ their experience of that one afternoon. After turning paler 
‘ and paler, and' more and more stoney, the ba'fonet,iwith a 
‘ half-suppressed ciy, rose and fled. But the sons— ^intent 
‘ on the ogre— remained behind instead of followiifg him ; 
‘ and are supposed to have been ruined from that hour. 
‘ Isii’t that a good story ? I can see our friend and his 
‘ pupils now .. . . Poor fellow ! He spems to have a hard 
‘ time of it with his wife. She had ijo interest whatever 
‘ in her children ; and was such a fulry,.that, being dre^d 
‘ to go out to dinner, she would sometimes, on no other 
‘ provocation than a pin out of its place or some shch thing, 

‘ fall upon a little maid she ha^ beat her till she couldn’t 
‘ stand, then tumble into hysterics, and be carried to bM. 
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•pe sl%«d muityi-dont with her-iW seems to have 
beeh' ihimself, iii,AU good-aatured e^y-going ways, just 
wbat know him now.’ 

Thelo-WerOt at this time some fresh arrivals of travelling 
^EngliA at Lausanne, outside their own little circle, and 
among them another baronet and his family made amus- 
ing appearance. ‘ We have another English family here, 
*one Sir Joseph and his lady, and ten children. Sir 
‘ Joseph, a large baronet something in the Graham st 3 de, 
‘with a little, loquacious, flat-faced, damaged-featured, old 
‘ yoimg wife. They are fond of society, and couldn’t well 
‘ have less. ' They delight in a view, and live in a close 
‘ street at Ouchy, down among the drunken boatmen and 
‘ the drays and omnibuses, where nothing whatever is to be 
‘seen but the locked wheels of carts scraping down the 
‘ uneven, steep, stone pavement. The baronet plays double- 
' dummy all day long, with an unhappy Swiss whom he 
« has entrapped for that purpose ; the baronet’s lady pays 
‘visits; and the baronet’s daughters play a Lausanne 
‘ piano, which must be heard to be appreciated . . . 

Another sketch in the same letter touches little moxe 
than the eccentricities (but all in good taste and good 
huipour) of the aj^jeef o^t.who is stfll gratefully remem- 
bered by Engili,tr|^itt3 in Italy for his scholarly 
munificence, and fo#ihry valuable service conferred by 
it on Italian literatur^# ‘^Another curious man is bock- 
‘ wards and forward Itre-a Lord Vernon,* who is well- 
‘ informed, a great Itafi^scholar deep in Dante, and a 

* This wastlw fowthBaaroa Veraon, who swceeded totBetiile in 1829, md 
died eem years after tli<^ date of Dkkens’s description, in his 74th year. 
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' very good-humoured gentleman, but who h^ fhlleh , into Latoajwb : 
‘the strange infatuation of attending every rifle-match 
‘ that takes place in Switzerland, accompanied by two men 5i^j(m 
‘ who load rifles for him, one after another, which jhe has 
‘ been frequently known to fire oflj two a minute, for four- • 

‘ teen hours at a stretch, without once changing his position 
‘or leaving the ground. He wins all kinds of prizes; 

‘ gold watches, flags, .teaspoons, teaboards, and so forth ; 

‘ awfl is eonsfisintly travelling about with them, from place 
‘ to place, in an extraordinary carriage, where you touch a 
‘ spring and a chair flies out, touch another spring and a A wonder- 
‘ bed appears, touch another spring and a closet of pickles 
‘ opens, touch another spring and disclose a pantry. While 
‘ Lady Vernon (said to be handsome and accomplished) 

‘is continually cutting across this or that Alpine pass, 

‘ in the night, to meet him on the road, for a mimite or 
‘two, on one of«*his excursions; these being the only 
‘ times at which she can catch him. The last time ho saw 
‘her, was five or six months ago, when they met and 
‘ supped together on the St. Gothard ! It is a monomania 
‘ with him, of course. He is a man of some note ; seconded 
' one of Lord Melbourne’s addressef ; and had forty thou- 
‘ sand a year, now reduced to ten At iwB:8^j||'and imprcj*nng 
‘ every day. He was with us laOT'M^l^ly, and cofmes back 
‘ from some out-of-the-way place t^ join another small pic- 
‘ nic next Friday. As I have "sai^hSi is the very soul of Wasting 
‘ good nature and cheerfulness, but one can’t help being 
‘ melancholy to see a man wastUg his life in such a singu- 
‘lar delusion. Isn’t it odd ? He knows my books very 
‘ well, and seems interested in everything cOnceiliing them ; 
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-toinj Meed accomplished in hooka gononUly. and 

‘ attacled to many elegant tastes.’ anecial 

ButShe met agmeable additiom to tor o^ ^ 
cireftU referred, to in Ida Srat September letter, 

,hen--be .aa coming to the do^ 

of iloinbqf. ‘Them are two nice girla here, _ 

•Taylbr, daughtemof LordHeadfort. Their moto ^ 

■daughter (I think) of Sir John Stevenson, and 

■ dedicated one part of the Irish Meto les o 

' inherit the musical taste, and sing vc^ we . ^ 

■ is on foot for our aU hundUng off on Tuesday (16 strong) 

■ to the top of the Great St. Bemaid. But the weat oi 

■ seems to have broken, and the autnmn rains to have set 

■ in ; which I devoutly hope wUl break np *e par y. 

■ would be a most serious hindrance to mo, jus imi , ^ 

■ I have rashly promised. l)o you know young Bomilly , 
■He is coming over from Geneva when -fte remlmg 

■ comes off, and is a fine fellow I am told. ^ 

■ bad UtUe theatre here ; and by way of an arttoal crowd, 
■I should certainly have got it open with an amateur 
■Lmpsny, if wo were not so few that the only thing we 

is the audienoe.' . . . The ■ resiling ‘ nmned by him 
was that of his first' number, which was to come o • 

soon as I could get the proofs out to him ; hut wh^h Jhe 
changes needful to be made, and to be mentioned 1 
afte/ B#1 delayed. The St. Bernard holiday, which 
wiihinXht of his Christmas-book labour he would fam 
."mwn over, came off a. proposed T 

or the teadfcwho might otherwme have lost one of his 

■■ tiona But before pving: it, one inore 
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little sketch of character may be interposed as delicately LAtrsARits ; 
done as anything in his writings, Steele’s observation is 
in the outline, and Charles Lamb’s humour in its touch of 
colouring. 

. There are two did ladies (English) living her<j A sketch 
1 ^ t ' from life. 

‘ who may serve me tor a few lines of gossip — as I have 

‘ intended they should, oyer and over again, but I have 

‘ always forgotten it. There were originally four old la- 

'dies, sisters, but two of them have faded away in the 

‘course of eighteen years, and withered by the side of 

‘ John Kemble in the cemetery. They are very little, and 

‘ very skinny ; and each of them wears a row of false 

‘ curls, like little rolling-pins, so low upon her brow, that 

‘ there is no forehead ; nothing above the eyebrows but 

‘deep horizontal wrinkle, and then the curls. They live Twoaiaters 

‘ upon some small annuity. For thirteen years they have i»ooks : 

‘wanted very nmch to move to Italy, as the eldest old 

‘lady sayffejthe climate of this part, of Switzerland doesn’t 

‘ agree with her, and preys upon her spirits ; but they 

‘ have never been able to go, because of the difficulty of 

‘ moving “ the books,” This tremendous library belonged & library 

‘once upon a time to the father of these old ladies, and 

‘comprises about fifty volumes., I have never been able 

‘to see what they are, because one of the old ladies 

‘ always sits before them ; but they look^ outside, like 

‘ very old backgammon-boards.* The two decea|jpd'' sisters 

‘ died in the firm persuasion that this precious property 

‘ could nevei’ be got over the Simplon without sonie to be got 

‘gigantic effort to which the united fajiai^ v^as unequ«d. Suuiioa., 

‘ The two remaining sisters live, mid in . the. 
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‘ mm j'b'eJief. I jaiet tin? ' eliiesli ■ ,$evi46J®!fcly drdO|)iiiig) 
*nd i:e9t)|»in0»ded her |» fjy Osaoa. Sh© 
‘ i©<i3k«|l «ioW' Ilia* cjos©© tip the raau»- 

tiihf-|ish)sp6Qt ii0w» whett the spring 

* m» d^te set iu, md. th& Atahaik^'Wfk riewin, and the 

*pap8»^ w&H Orpettf ah© tKonlId ^©ftidhjb£>tty that place, if 
' <|i®y heuhl devise any pljto, in p^f> ©0#A© lOf the winter, 
"fot iSovin^ * the hn©ks»” |lhib«y will he sold 

‘ hy attction hor©, when Ath^‘-«|l!© hq^, ^|e«(!d, fox about a 
' napoleon 5 and ©etne wijl'o'isrfy it home in 

‘ two lomheya ^xth n haiiil;et/ '*' 

tost totter. «tit*ma.toiwre l» MVn lib «e)f-ap- 
pomti^ for ChristiinaiB, ijonfcaiiwRi a die^ightfui account 
of tJ^irip to the Ghreai St. Betnard. |t was dated on the 
efitthhf September. ^ • 

* The weather Vbstinat©]^ ^afwi^ vie staged off last 
‘’Tuesday ibi* the Oreat St., Bern^^l; .j^turaing here on 
‘^'riday afjjemoell. JBhe consisted of eleven people 
^and two iervailts--jHal(^ihSttd» Ifr. ,p!d Mrs. Ceijat and 
‘ qne dhughier, Mr. afad Mts, Watson, two Ladies Taylor, 
^hi^te, CSeorf^, and 1.^ *We wore wonderfully unanimous 

* and dieorful ; went ©way from her©' by the steamer ; 
‘ found at* its dostuiatipn a wholb omnibus provided hy the 
‘ Brave (who went on in advance everywhere) ; rode there- 
/in to Bex ; fotind two large cartiages ready to take us to 
‘Martigny^ slept there; and proceeded up the mountain 
‘on mules n6xt day. Altliou^h the St. !^mard convent 
‘is, as I dare say you |»ow, tlk’highest inhabited spot but 
‘ one in tie world, the ascent is extremely gradual and 
‘uncommonly easy i really presenting no difficulties at all, 







tkaomoL-> 

‘ hy scatterisd *roc1ici&/4tCd ^Itiafg <x|o.^fli:^ 

^ most «xt'r^!^tif3in^.;^te<^,:^l ol; grjepii'Vattltied pas^^ 

^ divided from' pr^ftt- 

‘iiig a series df!.''^ ;ai^i,.aaiiiD^^ diwtsiteriifes, 

‘ where thd ^ c^'c^hi 

'add spew); th^ ip- Js' ha 4t oi3^*4w 

'head out.'df^tkettt ' • i0[efe,i‘wpVsi«j^;»rstJppmgj j. : 

‘ strong, in a ratphlipg roiwn ^rith^a* ,i^edf6re iai;it 
'^t apart for that ^purpose ; with a | 5 ^-to;VBabnki: ifl 
‘black 8ugar-k>df ^^t'vri.tlia^OTeat kndb at.^e 
^ carving th<^ dishes, vM five/ o'clock in tl3» |iaah|ik'g'4lte 
‘ chapel bell rang jla ’riid dismaSlest v^al-^or Ja3^tik3 :''fi^dd;Tj.. 

‘ lying in bed^elcwe to-the^jchapeh an^’l|iSin 2 fa\^ak^idf’^^ b, mi 
* the solemn organAnjI the ch'aitktiag, tnpughp fb3^ a . 4 >©iL 

' I had died in thVnigl^|i aS^ .pks|^'l^^ thgt Tlnknowh ’ • 

.' world. 

‘I msh to dod you 'could see.^al 'plad^is, A greiit ' \ 

‘ hollow jon the top of a rah^ of dieidft|itop^ta^i>|fed^^^ . , 

‘ in by riven rocks of every shape'^arid c^our 7 add? &*the 
'midst, a black lake, with^tphant^m clouds perpetually.. 

‘ stalking over it. Peaks, and points, and plains of eternal ^sne at , 

^ ^ ^ ^ iheiGQomi^ 

‘ice and snow, boundingf the view, and slSutting out thef tain top. 
‘world’ on every side: the lake reflecting nothipg: and 
‘ no human flgijire in the scene. The air so fine, that it is 
‘ difficult to breathe withhf't feeli^ out of bimth ; and 
' )0ie eold so exquisitely thin and sharp that it is not to be 
‘ desteribed. JSTothing of life or living interest in the 
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‘pictuite, but the grey dull walls of the convent. 

* vegetation of any sort or kind. Nothing growing, ho- 
‘ thing stirring. Everything iron-bound, and frozen up. 
‘Beside the convent, in a little outhouse with a grated 
‘iron door which you may unbolt for yourself, are the 
‘ bodi^ of people found in the snow who have never been 
‘claimed and are withering away — not laid down, or 
‘stretched out, but standing up, in corners and against 
‘ walls ; some erect and liorribly human, with distinct 
‘ expressions on the faces ; some sunk down on their 
‘ knees ; some dropping over on one side ; some tumbled 
‘down altogethei’, and presenting a heap of skulls and 
‘fibrous dust. There is no other decay in that atmos- 
‘ phere ; and there they remain during the short days and 
‘ the long nights, the only human company^ out of doors, 
‘ withering away by grains, and holding ghastly possession 
‘ of the ipJiWifttain where they died. ^ 

e pwst distinct and individual place I have seen, 
‘ even in this transcendent country. But, for, the Saint Ber- 
‘ nard holy fathers and CQgyept in themselves, 1 am sorry 
‘ to say that they are a p^e of as sheer humbug as we 
‘ever learnt to believe 'i||?in our young days. Trashy 
‘ French sentiment ai},d the dogs (of which, by the bye, 

‘ there are only three remaining) have done it all. They 
‘ are a lazy set of fellows ; not over fond of going out them- 
‘ selves ; employing seiwants to clear the road (which has 
‘ not been important or much used as a pass these hun- 
‘ dr^ years) ; rich ; and driving a good trade in Innkeep- 

* ing : the convent being a common tavern in everything 
‘ but the sign. No charge is made for their hospitality, 
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‘io be sure; but you are shown to a box in the chapel, 
‘ where everybody puts in more than could, with any show 
‘ of face, be charged for the entertainment ; and from this 
" the establishment derives a right good income. As to the 
‘self-sacrifice of living up there, they are obliged to go 
‘ there young, it is true, to be inured to the climate : but it 
‘ is an infinitely more exciting and various life than any 
‘ other convent can offer ; with constant change and com- 
‘ pany through the whole summer ; with a hospital for in- 
‘ valids down in the valley, which affords another change ; 
‘ and with an annual begging-journey to Geneva and this 
‘ place and all the places round for one brother or other, 
‘ which affords farther change. The brother who carved 
‘ at our supper could speak some English, and had just 
‘ bad Pkhvick given him ! — what a humbug he will think 
‘ me when he tries to understand it ! If I had had any other 
‘ book of mine wi|^h me, I w'ould have given Wp; that I 
‘ might have had some chance of being inte^igible . . 
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184C. 

Something of tlic other side of the medal has now to 
be presented. His letters enable us to see him amid 
his troubles and difficulties of writing, as faithfully as in 
his leisure and enjoyments; and when, to the picture 
thus given of Dickens’s home life in Switzerland, some 
account has been added of the vicissitudes of litemry 
labour undergone in the interval, as complete a represen- 

I 

tation of the man will be afforded as could be taken from 
any period of his career. Of the larger life whereof it is 
part, the Lausanne life is indeed a perfect microcosm, 
wanting only the London streets. This was his chief present 
want, as ivill shortly be perceived : but as yet the reader 
does not feel it, and he sees otherwise in all respects at his 
best the great observer and humourist ; interested in every- 
thing that commended itself to a thoroughly earnest and 
eagerly enquiring nature ; popular beyond measure with 
all having intercourse with him ; the centre, and very 
soul, of social enjoyment ; lotting nothing escape a visipn 
that was not more keen than kindly ; and even when 
apparently most idlo,''tJ6yer Jdle in the sense of his art, 
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bat adding. day by day to experiences that wideia^d its 
range, and gave freer and healthier play to an imagina- 
tion always busily at work, alert and active in a singular 
degree, and that seemed to ^j^be quite untiring. At his 
heart there was a genuine love of nature at all times ; and 
strange as it may seem to connect this with such forms 
of humorous delineation as are most identified with his 
genius, it is yet the" literal truth that the impressions of 
this noble Swiss scenery were with him during the work 
of many subsequent years : a present and actual, though 
it might be seldom a directly conscious, influence. When 
he said afterwards, that, while writing the l)ook on which 
he is now engaged, he had not seen less clearly each step 
of the wooden midshipman’s staircase, each pew of the 
church in which Florence was married, or each bed in the 
dormitory of Doctor Blimber’s establishment, because he 
was himself at the time by the lake of Geneva, he might as 
truly have said that he saw them all the more clearly even 
because of that circumstance. He worked his humour to 
its greatest results by the freedom and force of his ima- 
gination; and while the smallest or commonest objects 
around him were food for the one, the other might have 
pined or perished without additional higher aliment- 
Dickens had little love for Woirisworth, but he was him- 
self an example of the truth the great poet never tired of 
enforcing, that Nature has subtle helps for all who are 
admitted to become free of her wonders and mysteries. 

Another noticeable thing in him is impressed upon these 
letters, as upon many also heretofore quoted, for indeed 
all of them are marvellottsly^ex^'m the reproducrion of 
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bis nt^ure. He did nof think lightly of his work ; and the 
work Uiat occupied him at the time was for the time para- 
mount with him. But the sense he entertained, whether 
right jOr wrong, of the importance of what he had to 
do, of the degree to which it concerned others that the 
power he held should be exercised successfully, and of the 
estimate he was justified in forming as the fair measure of 
its worth or greatness, does not carry with it of necessity 
presumption or self-conceit. Few men have had less of 
either. It was part of the intense individuality by which 
ho effected so much, to set the high value which in general 
he (lid upon what ho was striving to accomplish ; he could 
not otlierwisc have mastered one half the work he designed ; 
and we are able to form an opinion, more just now for our- 
selves than it might have seemed to us then from others, 
of the weight and truth of such self-judgment. The fussy 
pretension of small men in great places, and the resolute 
self-assertion of great men in small places, are things essen- 
tially different. Respice jimiem. The exact relative import- 
ance of all our pursuits is to be arrived at by nicer adjust- 
ments of the Now and the Hereafter than are possible to 
contemporary judgments ; and there have been some indi- 
cations since his death^ confirmatory of the belief, that the 
estimate which he thought himself entitled to form of the 
labours to which hiS life was devoted, will be strengthened, 
not lessened, by time. 

Dickens proposed to himself, it will be remembered, to 
write at Lausanne not only the first four numbers of his 
larger book, but the Qiristmas book suggested to him by 
Jbis fancy of a battle field ; and reserving what is to be said 
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of Bombey to a later chapter, this and its successor will 
deal only with what he finished as well as began in 
Switzerland, and will show at what cost even so much was 
achieved amid his other and larger engagements. 

He had restless fancies and misgivings before he settled 
to his first notion. ‘ I have been thinking this last day 
‘or two,’ he wrote on the 25th of July, ‘that good 
‘ Christmas characters might be grown out of the idea of 
‘ a man imprisoned for ten or fifteen years : his imprison- 
‘ ment being the gap between the people and circumstances 
‘ of the first part and the altered people and circumstances 
‘ of the second, and his own changed mind. Though I 
‘ shall probably proceed with the Battle idea, I should like 
‘ to know what you think of this one ? ’ It was afterwards 
used in a modified shape for the.TaZc of Two Cities. ‘ I 
‘ shall begin the little story straightway,’ ho WTote, a few 
weeks later ; ‘ but I have been dimly conceiving a veiy 
‘ ghostly and wild 'dca, which I suppose I must now reserve 
‘for the next Christmas book. Nous verrons. It will 
‘mature in the streets of Paris by night, as well as in 
‘ London.’ This took ultimately the form of the Haunted 
Man, which was not written until the winter of 1848. At 
last I knew that his first slip was done, and that even his 
eager busy fancy would not turn him back again. 

But other unsatisfied wants and cravings had mean- 
while broken out in him, of which I heard near the close 
of the second number of Bombey. The first he had 
finished at the end of July; and the second, which he 
began on the 8th of August, he was still at work upon 
in the firat week of September, when this remarkable 
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annottocement came to me. It was bis first detailed con- 
fessioipi of wbat be felt so continuously, ajld if tb^ were 
possiHe even more stroi%ly, as the years went on, that 
there Us no single passage in any of bis letters wbicb 
throv^ such a flood of illuminative light into the por- 
tions of bis life which will always awaken the greatest 
interest. Very much that iwS to follow must be read by it. 
‘You can hardly imagine,’ he wrote on the 30 th of 
August, ‘ what infinite pains I take, or what extraordinary 
‘ diflScuIty I find in getting on FAST. Invention, thank 
‘ God, seems the easiest thing in the world ; and I seem 
‘ to have such a preposterous sense of the ridiculous, after 
‘ this long rest ’ (it was now over two years since the close 
of Uhuzzlewit), ‘ as to be constantly requiring to restrain 
‘ myself from launchingi into extravagances in the height 
‘ of my enjoyment. But the difficulty of going at what I 
‘ call a rapid pace, is prodigious : it is. dmost an impossi- 
‘ bility. I suppose this is partly the eflfect of two years’ 
‘ case, and partly of the absence of streets and numbers 
‘ of figures. I can’t express how much I want these. It 
‘ seems as if they supplied something to my brain, which 
‘ it cannot bear, when busy, to lose. For a week or a 
‘ fortnight I can write prodigiously in a retii-ed place (as 
‘ at Broadstairs), and a day in London sets me up again 
‘ and starts me. But the toil and labour of writing, day 
‘after day, without that magic lantern, is immense I ! I 

* don’t say this, at all in low spirits, for we ai’e perfectly 
‘ comfortable here, and I like the place veiy much indeed, 

* and the people are even more friendly and fond of me than 
‘ they were in Genoa, I only mention it as a curious fact. 
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'^wHch I have never had an opportnnity of finding out UmsnrB; 
‘before. My figures seem disposed to stagnate without _ 
‘crowds About them. I wrote ^eryjittle in Genoa (only 
‘ the Chimes), and fancied myself conscious of some such 
‘ influence there — ^but Lord ! I had two miles of streets 
‘ at least, lighted at night, to walk about in ; and a great 
‘ theatre to repair to, every night.’ At the close of the 
letter he told me that ho had pretty well matured the 
general idea of the Christmas book, and was burning to 
get to work on it. He thought it would t5e all the better, 
for a change, to have no fairies or spiiits in it, but to make 
it a simple domestic tale.* 

In less than a week from this date his second number Secoml 
was finished^ his first slip of the little book done, and his 
confidence greater. They had had wonderful weather,t 
so clear that he could see from the Neuchitte] road the 
whole of Mont Blanc, six miles distant, as plainly as if he 
were standing clos4 under it in the courtyard of the little 


* Writing on Sunday ho had said : ‘ I hope to finish the second number to- 
‘ morrow, and to send it off bodily by Tuesday's post. On Wednesday I purpose, Trying too 
* ideasc God, beginning the Battle of Life, I shall peg away at that, without nuich, 

‘ turning aside to Bonibey again ; and if I can only do it within the month 1 ' 

I had to warn him, on receiving tiiese intimations, tliat ho was trying too much. 

t The storm of rain formerly mentioned by him liad not been repeated, but 
the weather had become unsettled, and he thus ?ieferred to the rainfall whicii 
made that summer so disastrous in England. ‘ W^hat a storm that must have 
^beon in London ! I wish we could get something like it, here ... It is 
‘ thundering while I write, but I fear it don't look black enough for a deal’- 
^ ance. The echoes in the mountains are of such a stupendous sort, that a 
‘peal of thunder .five or ten minutes long, is here the commonest of circum- 
‘ stances . . . ' That was early in August, and at the close of the month he 
wrote ; ‘ I forgot to tell you that yesterday week, at half -past 7 in the morning, 

‘ wo had a smart shook of an earthquake, lasting, perhaps, a quarter of a quake. 

‘ minute. It awoke me in bed. The sensation was so curious and unlike any 
other, that I called out at the top of tny toico I was sure it was an earthquake/ 
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iiin Chamounix; anti, though a^in it was raining 
wheaf he wrote, hia^ii^iled shoes’ were by him and his 
‘ great waterproof clo£®f preparation for a ‘ fourteen- 
‘ mil^ walk,’ before dinri^/ Then, after three days more, 
carnet something of a sequel to the confession before m§ide, 
.which will be read with equal interest. ‘ The absence of 
‘ any accessible streets continues to|worry me, now that I 
‘have so much to do, in a most "lingular manner. It is 
'quite a little mental phenomenon. I should not walk 
'in them in the day time, if they were here, I dare say : 
‘ but at night I want them beyond description. I don’t 
‘seetn able to get rid of my spectres unless I can lose 
‘ them in crowds. However, as you say, there are streets 
‘ in Paris, and good suggestive streets too : ,and trips to 
‘ London will be nothing then. When I have finished the 
‘ Christmas book, I shall fly to Geneva for a day or two, 

‘ before taking up with Dovrtbey again. I like this place 
‘ better and better ; and never saw, I think, m,ore agreeable 
‘.people than our little circle is made up of. It is so little, that 
■‘ oneds not “Jb^hej-ed’,’ in the least ; and’their interest in 
‘ th^ lh^itable seems ’to strengthen daily. I read them the 


' was a 


week, with unrelatoable 


.«‘'fiirslj'*4€^ber last night 
♦.iMu^c^ss j^nd old Mrs. Marcet, who is devilish ’cute, guessed 
iidireptly (but I didn’t tell her she was tigl^t)' that little 
‘ ]Paul’woi|ld die. They were all so apprehensive that it 
a gi-eat pleasure to read it ; and I shall leave here, 

pi i 

‘If goes well, in a brilliant shower of sparks struck out 
^bfth|||^i by ifcb promised reading of the Christmas book,’ 
liittll^did ei<h|r nf us then imagine to what" these readings 
W 4ead^ but even thus early they were taking in his 

41 .' ‘ ' 
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mind the shape of a sort of jest tJIht the smallest, oppor- LAttsASHE: 

tunity of favour might have turned into earnest. In his ! — 

very next letter he wrote to nie 'j-/ 1 was thinking the other thought 
May that in these days of lecturings and readings, a ^'eat reXngs! 

‘ deal of money might possibly be made (if it were not infra 
‘ dig) by one’s having Readings of one’s own books. It 
' would be an odd thidg. I think it would take immensely. 

‘ What do you say ? Will you step to Bean-street, and see A jesting 
‘how Miss Kelly’s engagement-book (it must be an im- 
‘ mense volume !) stands ? Or shall I take the St. James’s ? ’ 

My answer is to be inferred from his rejoinder : but even at 
this time, while heightening and carrying forward his jest, 

I suspected him of graver desires than he cared to avow ; 
and the time was to come, after a dozen years, when with 
earnestness equal to his own I continued to oppose, for 
reasons to Ije stated in their place, that which he had set 
his heart upon too^ strongly to abandon, and which I still 
can only wish he had preferred to surrender with £81 that 
seemed to be its enormous gains! ‘I dp.n’t think ^you with grave 
‘have exercised your usual judgment in* talcing Gevent- 
‘garden for mo. I doubt it is toq large fqj* ray purpose, 

‘ However, I shall stand by whatever you propose tb Jfh^J 
‘ proprietors.’ 

Soon can3t^ the changes of trouble and vexation 1 had' Tst'o taiw 
too surely seen. ‘ You remember,’ he wrote, ‘ydur objeotr'^” “ ‘ . 

‘ tion about the two stories. I made over light of it^ "I • 

‘ ought to have considered that I have nevqr before feajly# 

‘tried the opening of two together— -having, alwaj^ ^^dr 
‘ one pretty far ahead when I have been driving A pAir bC 
‘them. I know it all »dw. ,.,The apparent finpossrbiliiy 


von iL 
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' , i" * " # • 

‘ of |)%e, coupled with that Craving 

^for ^ects^ so i&Oroughly put me off the track, that, up 

to ’W^edn Wday or Thursday last, I really contemplated, at 

timel, the total abandonment of the Christmas book this 

yeariand the limitation of my labours to Ikmibey> and 

' Son! I cancelled the beginning of a first scene — ^which 

‘I have never done before — and, with a notion iti my 

‘head, ran wildly about and about it, and could not get the 

‘ idea into any natural socket. At length, thank Heaven, I 

nailed it all at once ; and after going on comfortably up 

‘ to yesterday, and working yesterday from half-past nine 

‘to six, I was last night in such a state of enthusiasm 

‘ about it that I think I was an inch or two taller. I am 

‘a little cooler to-day, with a headache to boot; but I 

‘really begin to hope you will think it a pretty story, 

'‘ witlf'some delicate notions in it agreeably prefented, and 

‘ with a good human Christmas groundwork. I fancy I 

#• 

‘ see a great domestic effect in the last part.’ 

That was written on the 20th of September; but six 
days later ch*anged the picture, and surprised me not a 
little. I migl|^ grudge the space thus given to one of the 
least important of hig books but that the illustration goes 
farther than the littlp tale it refers to, and is a picture of 
him in his moods of writing, with their weakness as well 
as strength upon him, of a perfect truth and applicability 
to every perif4 of liis life. Movement and change while 
he was working were not mere restlessness, as we have 
seen ; it was no impatience of labour, or desire of pleasure, 
that led at such times to his eager craving for the fresh 
crowds and faces in which he might lose or find the crea- 
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tures of his fancy; and jfecollectiiig tt^.anoicti -tier^ter 
will be understood that miglit else be v.^* fejr trdm dear, . 
in regard to the sensitive conditions, under which dtherwise - 
he carried on these exertions of his brain. ‘ I am going t 9 
‘ write you ’ (26th of September) ‘ a most startling piece of 
' intelligence. I fear there may be NO Christmas Book ! 

‘ r would give the world to be on the spot to tell you this. 

‘ Indeed I once thought of starting for London to-night. 

‘ I liave written nearly a third of it. It promises to be 
‘ pretty ; quite a new idea in the story, I hope ; but to 
‘ manage it without the supernatural agency now impos- 
‘ sible of introduction, and yet to move it natui’ally within 
‘ the required space, or with any shorter limit than a Vicar 
‘ of Wakefield, I find to be a difficulty so perplexing — the 
‘ past Deyinhey work taken into account — that I am fearful of 
‘ wearing myself out if I go on, and not being able tp come 
‘ back to the greater undertaking with tlie necessary fresh- 
‘ ness and spirit. 'If I had nothing but the Christmas book 
‘ to do, 1 WOULD do it ; but I got horrified and distressed 
‘ beyond conception at the prospect of being jaded when I 
‘come back to the other, and making it a mere race against 
‘ time. I have written the first part ; 1 know the end and up- 
‘ shot of the second ; and the whole of the third (there are 
‘ only three in all). I know the purport of each character, 

‘ and the plain idea that each is to work out ; and I have 
‘ the principal effects sketched on papen^^^It cannot end 
‘ quite happily, but will end cheerfully and pleasantly. But' 
‘ my soul sinks before the commencement of the second 
‘ part — ^the longest — and the introduction of the under-idea. 

' (The main one already developed, with interest.) I don’t 
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‘ know how it is. I suppose it is the having been almost 
‘ constantly a| work in this quiet place ; and the dread for 
‘ the Bdmhey; and the not being able to get rid of it, in 
‘ noise ^nd bustle. The beginning two books together is 
‘ also, no doubt, a fruitful source of the difficulty ; for I am 
‘ now sure I could not have invented the Carol at the com- 
‘ mencement of the Chuzzlewit, or gone to anew book from 
' the Chmies. But this is certain. I am sick, giddy, and 
‘ capriciously despondent. I have bad nights ; am full of 
‘ disquietude and anxiety ; and am constantly haunted by 
‘ the idea that I am wasting the marrow of the larger book, 
‘ and ought to be at rest. One letter that I wrote you 
‘ before this, I have tom up. In that the Christmas book 
‘ was wholly given up for this year : but I now resolve to 
‘ make one effort more. I will go to Geneva to-morrow, and 
‘ tiy on Monday and Tuesday whether I can get on at all 
‘ bravely, in the changed scene. If I cannot, I am convinced 
‘ that I had best hold my hand at once ; abd not fritter my 
' spirits and hope away, with that long book before met 
‘ You may suppose that the matter is very grave when I 
* can so nearly abandon anything in which I am deepl;g 
‘ interested, and fourteen or fifteen close MS pages of which, 
‘ that have made me laugh and cry, are lying in my desk. 
‘ Writing this letter at all, I have a great misgiving that the 
‘ letter I shall write you on Tuesday night will not make 
‘ it better. Take it, for Heaven’s sake, as an extremely 
‘ serious thing, and not a fancy of the moment. Last Sa- 
‘ turday after a very long day’s work, and last Wednesday 
‘ after finishing the first part, I was full of eagerness and 
‘ pleasure. At all other times since I began, I have been 
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‘ brooding and brooding over the idea that it was a Avild 
‘ thing to dream of^ ever : and that I ought tc|be at rest for 
‘ the Domhey.’ 

The letter came, written on Wednesday not Tuesday 
night, and it left the question still unsettled. ‘When I 
‘ came here ’ (Geneva, 30th of September) ‘ I had a blood- 
‘ shot eye ; and my head was so bad, with a pain across the 
‘ brow, that I thought I must have got cupped. I have 
‘ become a great deal better, however, and feel quite myself 
‘ again to-day. ... I still have not made up my mind as 
‘ to what I CAN do with the Christmas book. I would 
‘ give any money that it Avere possible to consult with you. 
‘ I have begun the second part this morning, and have 
‘ done a very fair morning’s Avork at it, but I do not feel it 
‘ in hand within the necessary space and divisions : and I 
‘ have a great unea.sincss in the prospect of falling behind 
‘ hand with the other labour, which is so transcendantly im- 
‘portant. I feef*quite sure that unless I (being in reason- 
^ably good state and spirits) like the Christmas book 
‘ myself, I had better not go on with it ; but had best keep 
‘iaiy strength for Domhey, and keep my number in advance. 

‘ On the other hand 1 am dreadfully averse to abandoning 
‘ it, and am so torn between the two things that I know 
‘ not what to do. It is impossible to express the Avish I 
‘ have that I could take counsel with you. Having begun 
‘ the second part I Avill go on here, to-morrow and Friday 
‘ (Saturday, the Talfourds come to us at Lausanne, leaving 
‘ on Monday morning), unless I see new reason to give it 
‘ up in the meanwhile. Let it stand thus — ^that my next 
‘ Monday’s letter shall finally decide the question. But if 
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‘ you li®,ve not already told Bradbtiry and Evang of my last 
' letter I think it will now be best to do so. . , . This non- 
‘ publication of a Christmas book, if it must be, I try to think 
‘light of with the greater story just begun, and with this 
‘Battle of Life story (of which I really think the leading 
‘ idea is very pretty) lying by me, for future use. But I 
‘ would like you to consider, in the event of my not going 
‘ on, how best, by timely announcement, in Noveml)er’s or 
‘ December’s Domhey, I may seem to hold the ground 
* prospectively. . . Heaven send me a good deliverance ! If 
‘ I don’t do it, it will bo the first time I ever abandoned 
‘ anything I had once taken in hand ; and I shall not 
‘have abandoned it until after a most desperate fight. 
‘I could do it, but for the Domhey, as easily as I did 
‘ last year or the year before. But I cannot help falling 
‘ back on that continually : and this, combined with the 
‘peculiar difficulties of the story for a Christmas book, 
‘ and my being out of sorts, discourages me sadly. . . . 

, M 

‘ Kate is here, and sends her love.’ ... A postscript was 
added on the following day. ‘ Georgy has come over from 
‘Lausanne, and joins with Kate, &c. &c. My head 
‘remains greatly better. My eye is recovering its old 
‘hue of beautiful white, tinged with celestial blue. If 
‘ I hadn’t come here, I think I should have had some bad 
‘ low fever. The sight of the rushing Khone seemed to 
‘ stir my blood again. I don’t think I shall w^t to be 
‘ cupped, this bout ; but it looked, at one time, worse than 
‘ I have confessed to you. If I have any return, I will 
‘ have it done immediately.’ 

He stayed two days longer at Geneva, which he found 
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to be a verj^ good place; |>leasantly reporting liimeelf as 
quite dismayed at first by the sight of gas in, it, and as 

if' 

trembling at the noise in its streets, which he pronounced 
to be fully 'equal to the uproar of Richmond in Surrey ; 
but deriving from it some soi-t of benefit both in health 
and in writing. So far his trip had been successful, tho\igh 
he had to leave the place hurriedly to welcome his English 
visitors to Rosemont. 

One social and very novel experience he had in bis hotel, 
however, the night before he left, which may be told before 
he hastens back to Iiausanne ; for it could hardly now offend 
any one even if the names were given. ‘ And now sir I will 
‘ describe, mocle.stly, tamely, literally, the visit to the small 
‘ select circle which I promised should make your hair 
‘ stand on end. In our hotel were Lady A, and Lady B,‘ 
' mother and daughter, who came to the Peschiere shortly 
‘ before W''0 left it, and wlio have a deep adinhation for 
‘ your humble Situ’vant the inimitable B. They are both 
‘<Wery clever. Lady B, extremely well-informed in lan- 
‘ guagos, living and dead ; books, and gossip ; very pretty ; 
‘ with two little children, and not yet five and twenty. 
‘ Lady A, plump, fresh, and rosy ; matronly, but full of 
‘ spirits and good looks, Nothing would serve them but we 
‘ must dine with them ; and accordingly, on Friday at six, 
‘ we went down to their room. I knew them to be rather 
‘ odd. $^r instance, I have known Lady A, full dressed, 

‘ walk alone through the streets of Genoa, the squalid 
‘ Italian bye streets, to the Governor’s soirde; and announce 
' herself at the palace of state, by knocking at the door. I 
* have also met Lady B, full dressed, without any cap or 
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^fl^TA.i ‘ talking a i^ile.to the opew.^ with all iSorts df jing- 

•* lipip petrels about her, beside a sedan cbaiiT in* which sat 
' '-©|i,tlipa^ her mama, Consequently, I was not surprised 
‘at* such little sparkles in thft ^conversation (from the 
‘ youug lady) as “ Oh God what a sermon we had hero, 

‘ “ lasi Sunday ! ” “ And did you ever read sucli infernal 
‘ “ trash at Mrs, Gore’s ? ” — and the like. Still, but for Kato 
‘ and Georgy (who were dc'cidodly in the way, as we agreed 
‘ afte:^wards), I should have thought it aH very funny ; and, 

‘ as it Vas, 1 .threw the hall back again, was mighty free 
‘ and easy, made some rather broad jokes, and was highly 
‘applauded. “You smoke, don’t you?” said the young 
‘lady, in a pause of this kind of conversation. “Yes,” I 
‘ said, “ I generally take a cigar after dinner when I am 
‘ “alone.” “ I’ll give ypp a good ’nn,” said she, “when wo 
‘ “ go up-stairs.” Well, sir, in duo course we went up stairs, 
American ‘ and there we were joined by an American ia^y residing 
ments. ‘ill the same hotel, who looked like what we call in old 
‘ ‘ England “ a reg’lar Bunter ” — fluffy face (rouged) ; con- 
' sWerable development of figure ; one groggy eye ; blue 
‘Wtin dress made low ,with short sleeves, and shoes of 
‘the same. > daughter; fac» likewise fluffy; figure 

likewise developed*; d^ess like jvise» low, with short sleeves, 
‘ and ‘Shoes of the^lkamfe^S * ahd one eye not yet actually 
, to ^0-^ ^^<5t^4kdy married at ;^x- 

‘teen^ daughter sii^lecn nb4r, often mistaken for sisters, 
‘ &c. &c. &c. When that was over, Lady B brought out a 
‘ ^ar box, and gave me a cigar, made of negrohead she 
; Meplmnt. ‘ said, which would quell an elephant in six whiflEs. The 
‘ box was full of cigarettes — good large ones, made of pretty 
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* strong, tobacco;* I al'ways" smoke them.‘bei:6/ak'd.«^'d* 

‘ smoke them at '(Jenoa, and I knew th^m '^1. ’ Wtien f 
' lighted my cigar, Lady B lighted i^'er^'at thiiab ;*■ leaked* 
‘ against the mantelpieeej^dp. conversatjdii, with me ; pnt 
‘out her stomach, folded het ^ms/dnd with her pretty 
‘face cocked up sideways and her ci^rette smoking’ aW4y 
‘ like a Manchester cotton mill, laughed, and talked) :and 
‘ smoked, in Idie most geiijdemardy mannet*! over beheld.' 
‘ Lady A immediately lighted her cigar* ; Aiheridan' lady 
‘ immediately lighted hers ; aihd in five mihirtes ilie.rocto 
‘ was a cloud of smoke, with us four in the centre pulling 
‘ away bravely, w'hile American lady related stories pf her 
‘“Hookah” up stairs, and described different “kmds^of 
‘ pipes. But even this was not all. For ^presently two 
‘Frenchmen came in, with whom, and the American lady, 

‘ Lady B saji down to whist. The Frenchmen sdioked of 
‘ course (th^.,.were really modest gentlemen, and seemed 
‘ dismayed), and Lady B played for the next hour or two 
‘ with a cigar continually in her mouth — never out of it. 

‘ She certainly smoked six or eight. Lady A gave in soon 
‘ — I think she only did it out of wanity. , American la^ 
‘had been smoking»‘alll.the morning, no more; 

‘ and Lady B and th^Frqpchmem had^lt all to? them- 
‘ selves. 


‘ Conceive this in Jlt^lf with^nQ^mnly theil^lwyh' 

‘ servants, but half a dozen wltiters <^hing consttotly'^h 
‘ and out ! I showed no atom of surprise ; but I never wa^ 
‘ so surprised, so ridiculously taken aback, in my life ; for 
* in all my experience of “ ladies ” of one kind and another, 
‘ I never saw a woman — ^not a l;}asket woman or a gipsy — 
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‘ smoke, before ! ’ He lived to have larger and wider ex- 
perience, but there was enough to startle as well as amuse 
him in the scene described. 

But now Saturday is come ; he has hurried back for the 
friends who are on their way to his cottage ; and on his 
anival, even before they have appeared, he writes to tell 
me his better ncAvs of himself and his wmrk. 

‘ In the breathless interv'al’ (Rosemont : 3rd of October) 
‘ between our return from Geneva and the arrival of the 
‘Talfourds (expected in an hour or two), I cannot do 
‘better than write to you. For I think you will be well 
‘ pleased if I anticipate my promise, and Monday, at the 
‘ same time, I have been greatly better at Genova, 
‘ thougli I still am made uneasy by occasional giddiness 
‘ and headache : attributable, I have not the least doubt, 
‘ to the absence of streets. There is an idea here, too, that 
‘ people arc occasionally made despondent and sluggish in 
‘ their spirits by this great mass of still water, lake Leman. 
‘ At any rate I have been very uncomfortable : at any rate 
‘ I am, I hope, gi-eatly better : and (lastly) at any rate I hope 
‘and trust, imw, the Christmas book will come in due 
‘ course I ! I have had three very good days’ work at Geneva, 
‘ and trust I may finish the second part (the third is the 
‘ shortest) by this day we^k. Whenever I finish it, I will 
‘ send you the^j^fii’af two together. I do not think they can 
' beg^ to illustrate it, until the third arrives ; for it is a 
‘ single-minded stoiy, as it were, and an artist should know' 
‘ the end : which I don’t think very likely, unless he reads it.’ 
Then, after relating a superhuman effoi't he was making 
to lodge his visitors in his doll’s house (‘ I didn’t like the 
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'idea of turning them out at nigbt. It is so dark in 
‘ these lanes, and groves, when the moon’s not bright ’), 
he sketched for me what he possibly might, and really did, 
accomplish. He would by great effort finish the small 
book on the 20fch; would fly to Geneva for a week to 
work a little at Domhey, if he felt ' pretty sound ; ’ in 
any case would finish his number three by, the 10th of 
November ; and on that day would start for Paris ; ' so that, 
' instead of resting unprofitably here, I shall be using my 
' interval of idleness to make the journey and get into, a 
‘ new house, and shall hope so to put a pinch of salt on 

‘ the tail of the sliding number in advance I am 

' horrified at the idea of getting the blues (and bloodshots) 

' again.’ Though I did not then know how gravely ill he 
had been, I was fain to remind him that it was bad eco- 
nomy to make business out of rest itself ; but I received 
prompt confirmation that all was falling out as he wished. 
The Talfourds sta3d3d two days : ‘ and I think they were 
‘ very happy. He was in his best aspect ; the manner so 
‘ well known to us, not the less loveable for being laughable; 

' and if you could have seen him going round and round 
' the coach that brought them, as a preliminary to paying 
' the voiturier to whom he couldn’t speak, in a cun*ency 
' he didn’t understand, you never would have forgotten it.’ 
His friends left Lausanne on the 5th ; sunyive days later 
he sent me two thirds of the manuscript of his Christmas 
book. 
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EEVOLTJTION AT GENEVA, CHRISTMAS BOOK, AND UST 
DAYS IN SWITZERLAND. 

1840 . 

‘ I SEND you ill twelve letters, counting tliis as one, tlie 
‘ first two parts (thirty-five slips) of the Christmas book. 
‘ I have two present anxieties respecting it. One to know 
‘ that you have received it safely ; and the second to know 
‘how it strikes you. Be sure you read the first and 
‘ second parts together .... There seems to me to be 
‘interest in it, and a pretty idea; hnd it is unlike the 
' others . . . There will be some minor points for considera- 
‘ tion; as, the necessity for some slight alterations in one or 
‘ two of the Doctor’s speeches in the first part ; and whether 
‘ it should be called “ The Battle of Life. A Love Story” 
‘ —to express both a love story in the common accepta- 
‘ tion of the phrase, and also a story of love ; with one or 
‘ two other things of that sort. We can moot these by 
‘ and by. I made a tremendous day’s work of it yester- 
‘ day And Urn honibly excited— so I am going to rush out, 
‘ as fast as I can : being a little used up, and sick . , But 
‘ never say die ! I have been to the glass to look at my 
‘eye. Pretty bright!’ 
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I made it brighter next day by telling him that the 
first number of Domhey had outstripped in sale the first 
of ChuzzU'ivit by more than twelve thousand copies ; and 
his next letter, sending the close of his little tale, showed 
his need of the comfort my pleasant news had given him. 
‘ I really do not laiow what this story is worth. I am so 
‘ floored : wanting sleep, and never having had my head 
‘free from it for this month past. I think there are 
‘ some places in this last part which I may bring better 
‘ together in the proof, and where a touch or two may 
‘ be of service ; particularly in the scene between Graggs 
‘ and Michael Warden, where, as it stands, the interest 
‘ seems anticipated. But I shall have the benefit of your 
‘ suggestions, and my own then cooler head, I hope ; and 
‘ I will be very careful with the proofs, and keep them by 
‘ me as long as I can . . . Mr. Britain must have another 
‘ Christian name, then ? “ Aunt Martha ” is the Sally 
‘ of whom the Doctc* speaks in the first part. Martha 
‘ is a better name. What do you think of the concluding 
‘paragraph? Would you leave it for happiness’ sake? 
‘ It is merely experimental ... I am flying to Geneva to- 
‘ morrow morning.’ (That was on the 18th of October ; and 
on the 20th he wrote from Geneva.) ‘ We came here yes- 
‘ terday, and we shall probably remain until Katcy’s birth- 
‘ day, which is next Thursday week. I shall fall to work 
‘ on number three of Dombey as soon as I can. At present 
‘ I am the worse for wear, but nothing like as 'Wfuch so as 
‘ I expected to be on Sunday last. I had not been able 
‘ to sleep for some time, and had been hammering away, 
' morning, noon, and night. A bottle of hock on Monday, 
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‘ when Elliotson dined with us (he went away homeward 
‘ yesterday morning), did me a world of good ; the change 
* comes in the very nick of time ; and I feel in Dombeian 
‘ sjnrits already . . . But I have still rather a damaged head, 
‘ aching a good deal occasionally, as it is doing now, though 
‘ I have not been cupped — ^yet ... I dreamed all last week 
‘ that the Baitle of Life was a series of chambers impos- 
‘ sible to be got to rights or got out of, through which 
‘I wandered drearily all night. On Saturday night 1 
‘ don’t think I slept an hour. I was perpetually roaming 
‘through the story, and endeavouring to dove-tail the 
‘ revolution here into the plot. The mental distress, quite 
‘ horrible,’ 

M 

Of the ‘revolution’ he had written to me a week before, 
from Lausanne; where the news had just reached them, 
that, upon the Federal Diet decreeing the expulsion of 
the Jesuits, the Roman Catholic cantons had risen against 
the decree, the result being that Kie Protestants had 
deposed the grand council and established a provisional 
government, dissolving the Catholic league. His interest 
in this, and prompt seizure of what really was brought 
into issue by the conflict, is every way characteristic of 
Dickens. ‘ You will know,’ he wrote from Lausanne on the 
11th of October, ‘long before you get this, all about the revo- 
‘ lution at Geneva. There wore stories of plots against the 
‘ Goverttnent when I was there, but I didn’t believe them; 
‘ for all sorts of lies arc always afloat against the radicals, 
‘and wherever there is a consul from a Catholic Power 
‘the most monstrous fictions are in perpetual circulation 
‘ against thenn: m^n this very place, whei-e the Sardinian 
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'consul was gravely whispering the other day that a 
‘ society called the Homicides had heen formed, whereof 
' the president of the council of state, the O'Connell of 
' Switzerland and a clever fellow, was a member ; who were 
'sworn on skulls and cross-bones to exterminate men of 
' property, and so-forth. There was a great stir here, on the 
‘ day of the fight in Geneva. We heard the guns (they shook 
' this house) all day ; and seven hundred men marched out 
‘ of this town of Lausanne to go and help the radical party 
‘ — arriving at Geneva just after it was all over. There 
' is no doubt they had received secret help from here ; for 
‘ a powder barrel, found by some of the Genevese populace 

j. 

‘ with “ Canton de Vaud ” painted on it, was carried on a 
‘ pole about the streets as a standard, to show that they 
‘ were sympathized with by friends outside. It was a poor 
' mean fight enough, I am told by Lord Vernon, who was 
' present and who was with us last night. The Govem- 
‘ ment was afraid ; having no confidence whatever, I dare 
' say, in its own soldiers ; and the cannon were fired every- 
‘ where except at the opposite party, who (I mean the re- 
' volutionists) had barricaded a bridge with an omnibus 
' only, and certainly in the beginning might have been 
‘turned with ease. The precision of the common men 
‘ with the rifle was especially shown by a small party of 
‘five, who waited on the ramparts near one of the gates of 
‘ the town, to turn a body of soldiery who cilning in 
‘to the Government assistance. They picked out every 
‘ officer and struck him down instantly, the moment the 
‘ party appeared ; there were three or four of them ; upon 
‘ which the soldiers gravely turned and walked off. 
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I dire say there are not fifty men in, this place .frho 
woifidn’t click' your card off a target a hundred and fifty ^ 
! yards away, at leastj I have seen them, time' after timei" 
'fire across a great ravine as wide the ornamental 
'ground in St. J|imes^s-park, and nevfer miss the huirs” 
'eye. ' .... ^ 

‘It is a horrjhly uugentlemanly thing to say here, 

' though I • do say it without the least reserve — but my 
'sympathy is all with the radicals. I don’t know any 
subject on which this ‘ indomitable people liave so good 
a right to a strong feeling as Catholicity — if not as 
a religion, clearly as a means of social degr^ation. 
'They know what it is. They live close to it. They 
' have Italy beyond their mountains. Tliey can compare 
‘ the effect of the two systems at any time in their own 
' valleys ; and^ their dread of it, and their horror .of the 
‘ introduction of Catholic priests and emissaries into their 
‘towns, seems to me tlic most ratirfnal feeling in the 
‘world. Apart from this, -you have no conception of the 
‘ preposterous, insolent little aristocracy of, Geneva : the 
‘ most ridiculous caricature the fancy can suggest of what 
‘we know in England. I was, taking to two famous 
‘ gentlemen (very intelligent men) of that place, not long 
‘ ago, who came over to invito me to a sort of reception 
‘ there — which 1 declined. Really their talk about “ the 
‘“people” and “the masses,” and the necessity they 
'would shortly be under of shooting a few of them as 
' an example for the rest, was a kind of monstrosity one 
might have heard at Gen<;^ The audacious insolence 
and contempt of the people by their newspapers, too, is 
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‘ quite absurd, It is difficult to believe that men of sense Geneva 

• cati tie such donkeys politically. It was precisely such a 
‘ fstate of things that brought about the' change here. There 
‘was & most res]^ctful petition preseitted on the Jesuit 

‘ question, signed % its tens of thoiisalnd;^ of .<Siqall fanners ; , ' 

‘ the regular peasants of the canton, all spl^didly taught 
‘in public schools, and intellectually as .^iteP^as'' physically 
‘ a most remarkable Ixidy of laboipring men. This docu- 
‘ meut is treated by the gentlemanly party with*|the most 
‘ sublime contempt, and the signatures are said to be the 
‘ signatures of “ the rabble.” Upon which, ‘each man of A lesso'fi. 

‘ the rabble shoulders his rifle, and walks in upon a given 
‘day agreed upon among them to Lausanne; and the 
‘ gentlemanly party walk out without striking a blow.’ 

Such traces of the ‘i-evolution ’ as he found upon his 
present visit to Geneva he described in writing to me from 
lire hotel de I’Ecu on the 20th of Octebor. ‘ Y ou never Traces left 
‘ would suppose frohi the look of this town that there had 
‘ been anything revolutionary going on. Over the window 
‘ of my old bedroom there is a great hole made by a 
‘ cannon-ball in the house-front ; and two of the bridges 
‘ are under repair, ljut these are small tokens which 
‘ anything else might have lirought about as well. The 
‘ people are all at work. The little streets are rife with The streets. 

‘ every sight and sound of industry ; the place is as quiet 
‘ by ten o’clock as Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; and the only out- 

* ward and visible sign of public interest in political events 
‘ is a little group at every street corner, reading a public 
‘ announcement from the nqw Government of the forth- 
‘ coming election of state- offi^rs, in which the people are 

T 
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Okweva : ‘ rerninded of their importance as a republican institution, 

— ^ — 'and desired to bear in mind their dignity in all their 

The people. ‘ proceedings. Nothing very violent or bad could go on 
‘ with a community so well educated as this. It is the 
‘ best antidote to American experiences, conceivable. As 
' to tiic nonsense “ the gentlemanly interest ” talk about, 
‘ their opposition to property and so forth, there never was 
Abettors of such mortal absurdity.. One of the principal leaders in 
io\oiution. j lat€vmovement has a stock of watches and jewelleiy 

‘here of immense value — and had, during the disturb- 
‘ance — perfectly unprotected. James Fahzey has a rich 
‘ liouse and a valuable collection of pictures ; and, I will 
‘be bound to say, twice as much to lose as half the con - 
‘ servative declaimers put together. This house, the liberal 
‘ one, is one of the most richly funiishcd and luxurious 
‘ hotels on the continent. And if I were a Swiss with a 
‘ hunch’ed thousand pounds, 1 would be as steady against 
Where ‘ the Catholic cantons and the propagation of Jesuitism as 

pinchoH. ‘ any radical among ’em : believing the dissemination of 

‘ Catholicity to be the most horrible means of political and 
‘ social degradation left in the world. Which these people, 

‘ thoroughly well educated, know perfectly . . . The boys of 
‘ Geneva were very useful in bringing materials for the con- 
' struction of the barricades on the bridges ; and the enclosed 
‘ song may amuse you. They sing it to a tune that dates 
‘ from the great French revolution — a very good one.’ 

But revolutions may be small as well as their heroes, 
and while he thus was sending me his Gamin de Genbve 
I was sending him news of a sudden change in Whitefriars 
which had quite as vivid jpiterest for him. Not much 
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could be told him at first, but his curiosity instantly arose Lacsanse : 
to fever pitch. ‘ In reference to that Daily News revolu- - — 

' tion,’ he wrote from Geneva on the 26th, ‘I have been revoiutiou 
* walking and wandering all day through a perfect Miss 
‘ Burney’s Vauxhall of conjectural dark walks. Heaven send 
‘ you enlighten me fully on Wednesday, or number three 
‘ will suffer!’ Two days later he resumed, as he was begin- 
ning his journey back to Lausanne. ‘I am in a great kate 
‘ of excitement on account of your intelligence, .and despe- iiiailges- 
‘rately anxious to know all about it. I shall be put out to 
‘ an unspeakable extent if I don’t find your letter await- 
‘ ing me. God knows there has been small comfort for 
‘ either of us in the D. N.’s nine months.’ There was not 
much to tell then, and there is less now ; but at last 
the discomfort was over for us both, as I had been unable 
to reconcile myself to a longer continuance of the service I 
had given in Whilcfriars since he qidtted it. The subject 
may be left with* the remark made upon it in his first 
letter after returning to Rosemont. ‘ I certainly am very Hi.< vim- 
‘ glad of the result of the Daily Ncivs business, though my smremW 
' gladness is dashed witli melancholy to think that you 
‘ shotild have toiled there so long, to so little purpose. 1 
‘ escaped more easily. However, it is all past now. . . 

‘ As to the undoubted necessity of the course you took, I 
‘ have not a grain of question in my mind. That, being 
‘ what you are, you had only one course to take and have 
‘ taken it, I no more doubt than that the Old Bailey is not 
‘ Westminster Abbey. In the utmost sum at which you 
‘ value yourself, you were bound to leave ; and now you 
‘ have left, you will come to^Paris, and there, and at homo 
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‘ again, well have, please God, the old kind of evenings 
‘and the old life again, as it used to he before those daily 
‘ nooses caught us by the legs and sometimes tripped us 
‘ up. Hake a vow (as I have done) never to go down that 
‘ court with the little news-shop at the corner, any more, 
‘ and let us swear by J ack Straw as in the ancient times. . . 
‘ I am beginning to get over my sorrow for your nights up 
‘aloft in Whitefriars, and to feel nothing but happiness in 
‘ the contemplation of your enfranchisement. God bless 
'you !’ 

The time was now .shortening for Jam at Lausanne ; but 
before my sketches of his pleasant days there close, the 
little story of his Christmas book may be made complete 
by a few extracts from the letters that followed imme- 
diately upon the departure of the Talfourds. Without 
comment they will explain its clo.sing touches, his own 
conscioitsness of the difficulties in working out the talc 
within limits too confined not to render its proper deve- 
lopment imperfect, and his ready tact in dealing witli 
objection and suggestion from without. His condition 
wffiile writing it did not warrant me in pressing what I 
might otherwise have thought necessary; but as the litth? 
story finally left his hands, it had points not unworthy of 
him ; and a sketch of its design will render the fragments 
from his lettei’s more intelligible. 1 read it lately with a 
sense that its general tone of quiet beauty deserved well 
the praise which Jeffrey in those days had given it. ‘ I like 
‘ and admire the Battle extremely,’ he said in a letter on 
its publication, sent me by Dickens and not included in 
Lord Oockbuni’s Memoir. ‘ It is better than any other man 
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' alive could have Avritten, and has passages as fine as any- 
‘ thing that ever came from the man himself. The dance 
‘ of the sisters in that autumn orchard is of itself worth a 
‘ dozen inferior tales, and their reunion at the close, and 
‘ indeed all the serious parts, are beautiful, some traits of 
‘ Clemency charming.’ 

Yet it was probably here the fact, as with the Chimes, 
that the serious parts were too mucli interwoven with the 
tale to render the subject altogetlier suitable to the old 
inirth-bringiug season ; but this had also some advantages, 
Th(} story is all about two sisters, the younger of whom, 
Marion, sacrifices her own affection to give happiness to 
the elder, Crace. But Grace liad already made the same 
sacrifice for this younger .sister ; life’s first and hardest 
battle had been won by her before the incidents begin ; 
and when she is first seen, she is busying herself to bring 
about her sister’s marriage with Alfred Hcathfield, whom 
slie has herself loved, and wliom she has kept wholly un- 
conscious, by a quiet change in her bearing to him, of what 
his own still disengaged hcai’t would certainly not have 
rejected. Marion, however, had c.arlier discovered this, 
though it is not until her victoi'y over herself that Alfred 
knows it ; and meanwhile ho is become her betrothed. The 
sisters thus shown at the opening, one believing her love 
undiscovered and the other bent for the sake of that love 
on surrendering her own, each practising concealment and 
both unselfishly true, form a pretty and tender picture. 
Tlie second part is intended to give to Marion’s flight the 
character of an elopement ; and so to manage this as to 
show her all the time unchanged to the man she is pledged 
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to, yet flying from, was the author’s difficulty. One 
Michael Warden is the deus ex machind by whom it is 
solved, hardly with the usual skill ; but there is much art 
in rendering his pretensions to the hand of Marion, whose 
husband he becomes after an interval of years, the means 
of closing against him all hope of success, in the very hour 
when her own act might seem to be opening it to him. 
During the same interval Grace, believing Marion to be 
gone with Warden, becomes Alfred’s wife ; and not until 
reunion after six yeans’ absence is the truth entirely known 
to her. The struggle, to all of them, has been filled and 
chastened with sorrow ; but joy revisits them at its close. 
Hearts ai*e not broken by the duties laid upon them ; nor 
•is life shown to be such a perishable holiday, that amidst 
noble sorrow and generous self-denial it must lose its capa- 
city for happiness. The tale thus justifies its place in the 
Chiistmas series. What Jeffrey says of Clemency, too, may 
suggest another word. The story would not be Dickens’s 
if we could not discover in it the power peculiar to him 
of presenting the commonest objects with freshness and 
beauty, of detecting in the homeliest forms of life much of 
its .rarest loveline.ss, and of springing easily upward from 
everyday realitie's into regions of imaginative thought. To 
this hapf>iest direction of his art. Clemency and her hus- 
band render new tribute ; and in her more especially, once 
again, we recognize one of those true souls who fill so large 
a space in his ^t^ritings, for whom the lowest seats at life’s 
feast are commonly kept, but whom he moves and welcomes 
to a more fitting place among the prized and honoured at 
the upper tables. 
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‘ I wonder whether you foresaw the end of the Christmas 
‘ book ! , There are two or three places in which I can 
‘ make it prettier, I think, by slight alterations. ... I trust 
‘ to Heaven you may like it. What an affecting story I 
‘ could have made of it in one octavo volume. Oh to think 
‘ of the printers transforming my kindly cynical old father 
‘ into Doctor Taddler 1 ’ (28th of October.) 

‘Do you think it worth while, in the illustrations, to 

throw the period back at all for the sake of anything 
' good in the costume ? The story may have happened at 
' any time Avithin a hundred years. Is it Avorth having 

■ coats and gowns of dear old Goldsmith’s day ? or there- 
' abouts ? I really don’t knoAV what to say. The proba- 

■ bility is, if it has not occurred to you or to the artists, 

' that it is hardly worth considering ; but I ease myself 
• of it by throwing it out to you. It may be already too 
‘ late, or you may*see reason to think it best to “ stick to 
' “ the hist ” (I feel it necessary to italicize the joke), and 
'abide by the ladies’ and gentlemen’s spring and winter 
' fashions of this time. Whatever you think best, in this 

as in all other things, is best, I am sure ... I w^"!^, go, 
' in the illustrations, for “ beauty” as much as possible; and 
' I should like each part to have a genend illnstiSaii^tt w.it 
' at the beginning, shadowing out its drift and bearing : 
' much as Browne goes at that kind of thing on Dombey 
' covers. I don’t think I should fetter ydHir discretion in 
‘ the matter farther. The better it is illustrated, the better 
‘ I shall be pleased of course.’ (29th of October.) 
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‘ . «:•. I o»ly that, it is, of Ap,ase my writing 

at IfagthyOfitill hayo hea^d frpt?i you^l a^d that I will 
wait tmtO I s)iaU’haTe*tea4 y<>^f promised communica- 

• * tioai' (as ‘toy fethen ’would' call it^‘ to-morrow. I have 
‘glanOed over the proofjs'bf the last part and really don’t 
‘ wonder, sQtne of thie .most extrayag^t mistakes occur- 
‘ ring.. in Clemency’s account to Warden, tha^t the marriage 
*of Gi'ace and Alfred .Mmuld seem rather unsatisfactory to 

' ‘ you.; Whb'tpvfer is done, •about tha^ fndst Be done with the 
‘lightest hpind, for the .reader lijirsT' take something for 
‘granted j but jithink i’*' next to impossible, withotit droad- 
‘fuLfbjury to. the 'effect,, tp introduce a scene bptwoen 
.‘ Misg?lon' and Miphaoi, , ^!he introduction must bo' in the 
‘ scene between the sisters* amd paust be pitt’ tqpjnly, into 
‘ the mout^ of Oiaoc; Kely .upon it there is np other way, 
‘ in keeping with^he spirit of the tale. With this amend- 

* ment*'alld a touch here aiwl there in the'h^ part (I know 

‘ exactl|f whore they come best), I tliink it may be 
‘ pretty and affecting, and comfortable too . . (31st of 

October.) 

‘ . . . I shall hope to touch upon the diristmas book as 
‘ soon .as I get your opinion. I wouldn’t do it without. I 
‘ am delighted to hear of noble old Stanny. Give my love 
‘ to him, and tell him I think of turning Catholic. It 
‘strikes me (it may have struck you perhaps) that another 
‘ good place for introducing a few lines of dialogue, is at the 
‘ beginning of the scene between Grace and her husband, 

‘ where ho speaks about th'e messenger at the gate.’ (4th 
of November.) 
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‘Before I reply io your questions fetnarkgene' 

‘ rally of the third pajt ‘that all the passiqn that can be 
‘got into it, through' my. interpretation 4t all events, 
‘is there. I know that^ by what it qost me; .and I 
‘take it to be, as a question of and interest, in the 
‘ very nature of thd^ story that it uhmld ^oye.at a swift 
‘pace after the sfeters are in fCach other’s a^^s again. 
‘Anything after that would? drag; like leadj and'm'^t*. • , 
‘Now for your question^. ,1 don’t |hink ^any little sd^e 
‘with Marion, and anybody cah-.pr^phre the why fo^i-fh^ 

‘last paragraph!- of the tale : I :don’t thlnk‘^a»ytllin'g 'hht/h. 
‘ printer'’*s, line can go between it and Warden’s|%’Sp(fe<jl3.' 

‘ A loss period than ten years ? Yes! .*' I Sqe no oh|'^nli«in 
‘ to six. . ,i hhvfe no dbubt yoU are dght. jjiny Word ffbm 
‘Alfred 'in lijs misery ? Impossible : you might a^’ well 
‘ try to speak to somebody in an express train. ^Tlie pre- 
‘paratiou for hj^ , change is in' the first part, and li^ kneels 
‘ down beside her ?a that roturq .sdene. He is left*', alone 
‘with her, as it were, in the world. I am quite confident 
‘ it is wholly impossible for me to alter that. ... But 
‘ (keep your eye on me) when Marion wont away, she left 
‘a letter for Grace in which she charged her to en- 
‘ courage the love that Alfred would conceive for her, and 
‘ FOREWARNED her that years would pass before they met 
‘ again, &c. «&c. This coming out in the scone between 
‘ the sisters, and something like it being expressed in the 
‘ opening of the little scene between Grace and her hus- 
‘ band before the messenger at the gate, will make (I hope) 
‘a prodigious difference ; and I will try to put in some- 
‘ thing with Aunt Martha and the Doctor which shall 
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‘ carry >tlie tale back more distinctly and unmistakeably to 
‘the battle-gi’oimd. I hope to make these alterations 
‘ next Jfcok, and to send the third part back to you before 
‘ 1 leave here. If you think it can still be improved after 
‘ that, vsay so to me in Paris and I will go at it again. I 
‘ wouldn’t have it limp, if it can fly. I say nothing to you 
‘of a great deal of this being already expressed in the 
‘ sentiment of tlie beginning, because your delicate per- 
‘ ception knows all that already. Observe for the artists. 
‘ Grace will now only have one child — little Marion.’ . . . 
(At night, on same day.) . . ‘ You recollect that I asked 
‘ you to read it all together, for I knew that I was working 
‘ for that ? Bujt I have no doubt of you7' doubts, and will 
‘ do what I have sauL ... I had thought of marking the 
‘ time in the little story, and will do so. . . Think, once 
‘ more, of the period between the second and third parts. 
‘ I will do the same.’ (7th of November.) 


‘ hope you will think the third part (when you read 
‘ it iu'iyp^' with these amendments) very much improved. 
‘ I t||iink it so. If there should still be anything wanting, 
‘ in your ’o^pion, pray suggest it to me in Paris. I am 
‘ bent on having it right, if I can. ... If in going over 
‘ the proofs you find the tendency to blank verse (I emmot 
‘help it, when I am very much in earnest) too strong, 
‘knock out a word’s brains here and there.’ (13th of 
November. Sending the proofs back.) 

., . Your Christmas book illustration-news makes mo 
‘jump for joy. I will write you at length to-morrow. I 
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‘ should like this dedication : This Christmas Book is cor- 
‘ dially inscribed To my English Friends in Smtzciiand. 

‘ Just those two lines, and nothing more. When I get the 
‘ proofs again I think I may manage another word or two 
‘ abotit the battle-field, with advantage. I am glad you 
‘ like the alterations. I feel that they make it complete, 
‘and that it would have been incomplete without your 
‘ suggestions.’ (21st of November. From Paris.) 

I had managed, as a glad surprise for him, to enlist both 
Stanfield and Maclise in the illustration of the story, in 
addition to the distinguished artists whom the publishers 
had engaged for it, Leech and Richard Doyle ; and among 
the subjects contributed by Stanfield are three morsels of 
English landscape which had a singular charm for Dickens 
at the time, and seem to me still of their kind quite fault- 
less. I may add a curious fact, never mentioned until now. 
In the illustration wliicli closes the second part of the 
stoiy, where the festivities to welcome the bridegroom 
at the top of the page conti'ast with the flight of thye bride 
represented below. Leech made the mistake of ''Bupjilosing, 
that Michael Warden had taken part in the elopei^ent, 
and has introduced his figure with that of M^bn. We 
did not discover this until too late fbr remedy, the publica- 
tion having then been delayed, for these drawings, to the 
utmost limit ; arid it is highly characteristic of Dickens, 
and of the true regard he had for this fine artist, that, 
knowing the pain he must give in such circumstances by 
objection or complaint, he preferred to pass it silently. 
Nobody made remark upon it, and there the illustration 
still stands; but any one who reads the tale carefully will 
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at otce perceive what havoc it makes of one of the most 
delicate turns in it. 

‘ When I first saw it, it was with a horror and agony 
‘not to be expressed. Of course 1 need not tell 2 /om, my 
‘ dear fellow, Warden has no business in the elopement 
‘ scene, lie was never there ! In the first hot sweat of 
‘this surprise and novelty, I was going to implore the 
‘ printing of that sheet to be stopped, and the figure taken 
‘ out of the block. But when 1 thought of the pain this 
‘might give to our kind-hearted Leech; and that what 
‘ is such a monstrous enormity to me, as never having 
‘ entered my brain, may not so present- itself to others, I 
‘ became more composed ; though tlie fact is wonderful to 
‘me. No doubt a great number of co 2 )ies will be printed 
‘ by the time this reaches you, and therefore I shall take 
‘ it for granted that it stands as it is. Leech otherwise is 
‘ very good, and the illusti'ations altogether are by far the 
‘ best that have been done for any of the Christmas books. 
‘ You know bow I build up temples in my mind that are 
‘ not mad(s with hands (or expressed with jjcn and ink, I 
‘ am afraid), and how liable I am to be disappointed in 
‘ these things. But 1 really am noi disappointed in thi.s 
‘ case. Quietness aud beauty are preserved throughout. 
‘ Say everything to Mac and Stanny, more than everything ! 
‘ It is a delight to look at these little landscapes of the 
‘ dear old boy. How gentle and elegant, and yet bow manly 
‘ and vigorous, they arc ! I have a perfect joy in them.’ 

Of the few days that remained of his Lausanne life, 
before ho journeyed to Paris, thei-e is not much requiring to 
be said. His work had continued during the whole of the 
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month before departure to occupy him so entirely as to 
leave room for little else, and even occasional lettei's to 
very dear friends at home were intermitted. Here is one 
example of many. ‘ I Avill write to Landor as soon as I 
‘ can possibly make time, but I really am so much at my 
‘ desk perforce, and so full of work, whetlier I am there 
‘ or elsewhere, between the Christmas book and Dmnhey, 
‘ that it is the most difficult thing in the world for mo to 
‘ make up my mind to write a letter to any one but you. 
‘ I ought to have written to Macready. I wish you would 
‘ tell him, with my love, how I am situated in respect 
‘ of pen, ink, and paper. One of the Lausanne papers, 
‘ treating of free trade, has been very copious lately in 
' its mention of Loud Oobden. Fact ; and I think it a 
‘ good name.’ Then, as the inevitable time approached, 
he cast about him for such comfort as the coming change 
might bring, to set against t he sorrow of it ; and began to 
tliiuk of Paris, ‘ in adcss romaiitic and more liomely con- 
‘ templation of the picture,’ as not wholly undesirable. 

‘ I have no doubt that constant change, too, is indispens- 
‘able to me when I am ab work : and at times somethin 

o 

' more than a doubt will force itself upon me whether 
‘ there is not something in a Swiss valley that disagrees 
‘ with mo. Certainly, whenever I live in Switzerland again, 
‘it shall bo oh the hill-top. Something of the goitre 
‘ and cretin influence seems to settle on ray spirits some- 
‘ times, on the lower ground.* How sorry, ah yes ! how 
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* *1 may tell yon/ he wrote to mo from Paris at the end of November, 

* now it is all over. I don't know whether it was the hot summer, or the 

* anxiety of the two new hooks coupled with D. N. remembrances and remin- 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

‘ sorry I shall be to leave the little society nevertheless. 

‘ We have been thoroughly good-humoured and agreeable 
‘ together, and I’ll always give a hun‘ah for the Swiss and 
‘ Switzerland.’ 

One or two English travelling by Lausanne bad mean- 
while gi'ceted him as they were passing home, and a few 
days given him by Elliotson had been an enjoyment without 
a drawback. It was now the later autumn, very high 
winds were coursing through the valley, and his last letter 
but one described the change which these approaches of 
winter were making in the scene. ‘ We have had some 
‘tremendous hurricanes at Lausanne. It is an extra- 
‘ ordinary place now for wind, being peculiarly situated 
‘ among mountains — between the Jura, and the Simplon, 
‘ St. Gothard, St. Bernard, and Mont Blanc ranges ; and 
‘ at night you would swear (lying in bed) you were at sea. 
‘ You cannot imagine wind blowing so, over earth. It is 
‘ very fine to hear. The weather generally, however, has 
‘ been excellent. There is snow on the tops of nearly all 
‘ the liills, but none has fallen in the valley. On a bright 
‘ day, it is quite hot between deven and half past two. 
‘The nights and mornings are cold. For the last two or 
‘ three days, it has been thick weather ; and I can see no 
‘ moi’o of Mont Blanc from where I am writing now than 
‘if I were in Devonshire-terrace, though last week it 
‘ bounded all the Lausanne walks. I would give a great 
‘ deal that you could take a walk with me about Lausanne 

‘ ilers, but I was in that state in Switzerland, when my sijirits sunk so, I felt 
‘ myself in serious danger. Yet I had little pain in my side; excepting that 
‘ time at Genoa I have hardly had auy since poor Many died, when it came en 
‘ so badly; and I walked my fifteen miles a day constantly, at a great pace.’ 
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‘ on a dear cold day. It is impossible to imagine any- lArsAOTfE : 

‘thing more noble and beautiful than the scene ; and the — 

‘ autumn colours in the foliage are more brilliant and vivid 
‘ now than any description co\iid convey to you. I took 
‘ Elliotson, when he was with us, up to a ravine I bad found A ravine in 
‘ out in the hills eight hundred or a thousand feet deep I **** 

‘ Its steep sides dyed bright yellow, and deep red, by the 
‘ changing leaves; a sounding ton’ent roaring down below; 

‘ the lake of Geneva lying at its foot ; one enormous mass 
‘ and chaos of trees at its upper end ; and mountain piled 
‘ on mountain in the distance, up into the sky ! He really 
‘ was struck silent by its majesty and splendour.’ 

He had begun his third number of Domhey on the 26th 
of October, on the 4tli of the following month he was half 
through it, on the 7th he was in ‘ the agonies ’ of its last 
chapter, and on the 9th, one day before that proposed for 
its completion, all was done. This was marvellously rapid 
work, after what else he had undergone; but within a 
week, Monday the IGth being the day for departure, they striking 
Avere to strike their tents, and troubled and sad were the 
few days thus left him for preparation and farewell. He 
included in his leave-taking his deaf, dumb, and blind 
friends ; and, to use his own homely phrase, Avas yet more 
ten-ibly ‘down in the mouth’ at taking leave of his hearing, Sadness 
speaking, and seeing friends. ‘ I shall see you soon, please 
‘God, and that sets all to rights. But I don’t believe 
‘ there are many dots on the map of the Avorld where Ave 
‘ shall have left such affectionate remembrances behind us, 

‘ as in Lausanne. It was quite miserable this last night, 

‘ when we left them at Haldimand’s.’ 
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4 * 

He 'shall himself desoribc ho\v they travelled p^t 'to 
Paris, occupying five- days. ^ We got through the journey 
' charmingly, though not quite so quickly as we hoped. The 
‘ children as good as nsual, ^.nd even Skittles jolly to the 
‘ last. (That nAme has long ^perseded Sampson Brai^, hy 
‘ the hyo. I call hita so, from something skittle-playing and 
‘ public-housey in Ids countenance.) We have 'been .up at 
‘ five every morning, and on the road before seven. We wore 
‘ three carriages : a sort of wagon, with a cabriolet attacheil, 
‘ for the luggage ; a ram'«hacklo villainous old swing upon 
' wheels (hired at Geneva), for the. children ; and for oui’- 
‘ selves, that travelling chariot which I was so kind as to 
‘ bring here for sale. It was veiy cold indeed crossing the 
“ Jura— nothing but fog and frost ; but when we were out 
‘ of Switzerland and across the French frontier, it became 
' warmer, and continued so. We stopp<‘d at betwoen six 
‘ and seven ouch evening ; had two rather queer inns, wild 
‘ French country itin.s ; but the rest goofl. They were three 
‘ hours and a lialf examining the luggage at the frontier 
‘ custom-house — atop of a mountain, in a hard and biting 
‘ frost ; where Anne and Eocho had shar^ work I assure 
‘you, and the latter insisted oh volunteering the mo.st 
‘ astonishing and unnecessary lies about my book.s, for the 
‘mere pleasure of deceiving the officials. When wo wcie 
‘ out of the mountain country, wc came at a good pace, 

‘ but were a day late in getting to our hotel here.’ 
j, They were in Paris when that was written ; at the hotel 
Brig|^ton ; which they had ^cached in the evening of Friday 
the 20th of November. 
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No mim enioyed brief .residence in a hotel more than Pabis: 

" 1846 '' 

Dickens, hut ‘ several tons of luggage, other tons of i— 

* servants, and other tons of children ’ are not desirable 

accompaniments to this kind of life ; and his first day im First day. 

Paris did not clo.se before he had offered for an ‘eligible 

‘ mansion.’ Hiat same Saturday night he took a ‘Colossal 

walk about the city, of which the brilliancy and brightness 

almost frightened him ; and among other things that ; 

attracted his notice was ‘ rather a good book announced ' 

‘ in a bookseller’s window as Las Mystires de Londres 

‘ 'par Sir Trollopp. Do you know him?’ A countryman 

better known had given him earlier greeting. ‘ The first 

‘ man who took hold of me in the street, immediately 

‘ outside this door, was Bruffum in his check trousers, and 

‘ without the proper numb< ' of buttons on his shirt, who 

‘ was going away this morning, he told me, but coming 

‘ back in two months, when we would go and dine — afe 

‘ soipe p|ace known to him and fanae.’ *1- 

Next day he took another long walk about the streets,* 

and lost himself fifty times. This was Sunday, and he 
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t9r<ll^faew .i.vta it, as he saw it therd and 

- of that day he always 

sharpl|r/resistc(3, helieying a Kttl0^ ^tionai enjoyment to 
• ,be :’adl| 'ppjpd^d; to ‘fei^ rest or _relip4;ft ; JJut h^re was 

'anothi^T SnafJter, ,‘The dirty elmrehes, and^the clattering 
' carts;? and waggons, and the oj)en shops (I don’t think I 

>S A. A 

‘ pa^ifeed ‘ fifty shut up, in all my strolliugs in and out), and 

‘ the wt>rk-attlay dresses and drudgeries, are not comfortable. 

‘ Open theatres and so forth I am well used to, of course, 

‘ by this time ; but so much toil and sweat on what one 

‘ would like to see, apart from religious observances, a 

‘ sensible holiday, is painful.’ 

The date of his letter was the 22nd of November, and 

it had three postscripts.* The first, ‘ Monday afternoon,’ 

told mo a house was taken ; that, unless the agreement 

should break qff on any unforeseen fight between Iloche 

» 

and the agent (‘ a Frencb Mrs. Gamp ’), I was to ad- 
dress him at No. 48, Rue dc Courc^lles, Faubourg St. 
Honord ; and that he wmnld merely then advert to the 
premises as in his belief the ‘most ridiculous, extraordi- 
' ‘ nary, unparalleled, and pre 2 )osterous ’ in the whole world ; 
being something between a baby-house, a ‘shades,’ a 
haunted castle, and a mad kind of clock. ‘ They belong 


'* It liad also tlic mention of another floating fancy for the wcclvly periodical 
which was still and always present to his mind, and wliicli settled down at last, 
as the reader knows, into JJovseliold Word8. ^As to the Review, I strongly 

* incline to the notion of a kind of Spectator (Addison’s) — very cheaj), and 
^ pretty freqirent. We must have it thoroughly discussed. It would he a great 
Hhitig 'to'^found something. If the mark between a sort of Spectator^ and a 

* different ^rt" (4 could he well hit, my belief is that a deal 

* might be done. But it should ba something with a marked and distinctive 
' and obvious difference, in its design, from any other existing periodica!/ 
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‘ to & Marquis Castellan, and you wdy .to -dio of 

‘laughing when you go over thei»^' j /Sfhe so^wd^'P.S. 
declared that 'I4® should be foaled -till i beheld for- 
myself. ‘Sy ffcgiveu it is not ^ be 'ima^ned by 'the 
‘ mind of man ! ’ ^'he third I’.S. closed tho lotter. ■‘•One 
‘ room is a tent. Another rOora is a/ gi'ovoi Another 
•room is a scene at the Victoria. The .ufistaire), rooms 
‘ are like fanlights over street-doors. The ruirscfieg — 'but 
‘ no, no, no, no more! . .’ 

His following letter nevertheless sent more, even in the 
form of an addithmal protestation that never till I saw 
it should the })lace bo described. ‘ I will merely observe 
‘ that ib is fifty yards long, and eighteen feet high, and 
‘ that the Lodrooms are exactly like opera-hoxes. Tt has 
‘ its little courtyard au<l gardc'u, and porter’s house, and 
‘ cordon to open the door, and so forth ; and is a Paris 
‘ mansivii in little. There is a gleam of reason in tlio 
‘ drawing-room, peiiig a gentleman’s house, and not one 
‘ fiivnishod to let. It lias some very curious things in it ; 
‘ some of the oddest things you ever beheld in your life ; 
‘ and an infinity of easy chairs and sofas . . . Bad wu)ather. 
‘ It is snowing hard. There is not a door or window hero — 
‘ but that’s nothing ! there’s not a door or window in all 
‘ Paris — that shuts ; not a chink in all the billions of 
‘ trillions of chinks in the city that can be stopped to keep 
‘ the wind out. And the cold ! — ^but you shall judge for 
‘ yourself ; and also of this preposterous diaiing-room. The 
‘ invention, sir, of Henry Bulwer, who when he had cxe- 
‘ cuted it (ho used to live here), got frightened at what he 
‘ had done, as w'cll he might, abd went away . . . The Bravo 
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‘ called ine aside on Saturday night, and showed me an im- 
‘ provement he had effected in the decorativeway. “Which,” 

‘ he said, “ will very much s’piize Mis’r Fors’er when he 
‘ “come.” You are to be deluded into the belief that 
‘ there is a perspective of chambers twenty miles in length, 

* opening from the diwing-room. . .’ 

My visit was not yet due, however, and what occupied* 
or interested him in the interval may first be told. He 
had not been two days in Paris when a letter from his 
father made him very anxious for the health of his eldest 
sister. ‘ I was going to the play (a melodrama in eight 
‘ acts, five hours long), but hadn’t the heart to leave home 
‘ after my father’s letter,’ he is writing on the 30th of 
November, 'and sent Georgy and Kate by themselves. 
‘ There seems to be no doubt whatever that Fanny is in a 
‘ consumption.’ She had broken down in an attempt to 
sing at a party in Manchester ; and subsequent examina- 
tion by Sir Charles Bell’s son, who wa.s,.prcsent and took 
much interest in her, too sadly revealed the cause. ‘ He 

* advised that neither she nor Burnett should be told the 
‘ truth, and my father has not disclosed it. In worldly 
' cii’cumstances they are very comfortable, and they are 
‘ very much respected. They seem to be happy together, 
‘ and Burnett has a great deal of teaching. You remember 
' my fears about her when she was in London the time of 

* Alfred’s- marriage, and that I said she looked to me as if 
’ ‘.she Were in a decline ? Kate took her to Elliotson, who 

‘said that her lungs were certainly not affected then. 
‘And she cried for joy. Don’t you think it would be 

* better for lier to be brought up, if possible, to see Elliot- 
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‘ son again 1 I am deeply, deeply grieved about it.’ This Paris ; 

course was taken, and for a time there seemed room for 

hope ; but the result will be ^een. In the same letter I 
heard of poor Charles Sheridan, well known to us both, 
dying of the same terrible disease : and his chief. Lord ThcEngiish 
Normanby, whose many acts of sympathy and kindness dor. 
had inspired strong regard in Dickens, he had already 
found ' as informal and good-natured as ever, but not so 
‘ gay as usual, and having an anxious haggard way with 
'him, as if his responsibilities were more than ho had 
‘ bargained for.’ Nor, to account for this, had Dickens far 
to seek, wlicn a little leisure enabled him to see some- 
thing of what was passing in Paris in that last year of 
Louis Philippe’s reign. What first impressed him most 
unfavourably -yv'as a glimpse in the Champs ElySees, of 
the King himself coming in from the country. ‘There Tboking 
‘ were two carriages. His was surrounded by horseguards. barricades. 

‘ It w'ent at a gr^^at pace, and he sat very far back in a 
‘ corner of it, I promise you. It was strange to an 
‘ Englishman to see the Prefet of Police riding on horsc- 
‘ back some hundreds of yards in advance of the cortege, 

‘ turning his head incessantly from side to side, like a 
‘ figure in a Dutch clock, and scrutinizing everybody and 
‘ everything, as if he suspected all the twigs in all the trees 
‘ in the long avenue.’ 

But these and other political indications were only, as, UnUealtfaf 

. symptoms. 

they generally prove to be, the outward signs of maladies 
more deeply-seated. He saw almost everywhere signs of 
canker eating into the heart of the people themselves. ‘ It 
‘ is a rvicked and detestable place, though wonderfully at- 
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‘ trjictive ; and there can he no bejtter summary of it, after 
‘ all, than Hogarth’s unmentionable phrase.’ He sent me 
no fetter that did not contribute something of observation 
or character. He went at first rather frequently to the 
Moi^ue, until shocked by somotlung so repulsive that he 
had not courage for a long time to go back ; and on that 
same occasion he had noticed the keeper smoking a short 
pipe at his little window, ‘ and giving a bit of fresh turf to 
* a linnet in a cage.’ Of the condition generally of the 
streets he reported badly ; the quays on the other side of 
the Seine were not safe after dark ; and here was his own 
night experience of one of the be.st quarters of the city. 
' I took Georgy out, the night before last, to show her the 
‘ Palais Jloyal lighted up ; and on the Boulevard, a street 
‘ as bright as the brightest part of the Strand or Regent- 
‘ street, we saw a man fall upon another, close before us, 
‘ and try to tear the cloak off his back. It was in a little 
' dark comer near the Porte St. Denisl which stands out 
‘ in the middle of the street. After a short struggle, the 
‘ thief fied (there were thousands of people walking about), 
‘ and was captured just on the other side of the road.’ 

An incident of that kind might mean little or much : 
but what he proceeded to remark of the ordinary Parisian 
workpeople and smaller shopkeepers, had a more grave 
complexion ; and may be thought perhaps still to yield some 
illustration, not without value, to the story of the quarter of 
a century that has passed since, and even to some of the ap- 
palling events of its latest year or two. ‘ It is extraordinary 
‘what nonsense Englisli people talk, write, and believe, 
‘ about foreign countries. The Swiss (so much decried) will 
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‘ do anything for you, if j’-ou are frank and civil ; they are Paris; 
‘ attentive and punctual in all their dealings ; and may he - 
‘ relied upon as steadily as the English. The Parisian work- 
‘ people and smaller shopkeeper are more like (and un- 
‘ like) Americans than I could have supposed possible. To Ameri- 

caim and 

^ the, American indifference and carelessness, they add a Frcndn 
* procrastination and want of the least heed about keeping 
‘ a promise or being exact, which is certainly not surpassed 
‘in Naples. They have the American semi-sentimental 
‘independence too, and none of the American vigour or 
‘purpose. If they ever get free trade in France (as I 
‘ suppose they will, one day), these parts of the population 
‘ must, for years and years, be ruined. They couldn't get’ 

‘ the means of existence, in competition with the English 
‘ w'orkmen. Tlieir inferior manual dexterity, their lazy 
‘ habits, perfect unreliability, and habitual insubordination, 

‘ would ruin them in any such contest, instantly. They 
‘ are fit for notlii^ig but soldiering — and so far, I believe, 

‘ the successors in the policy of your friend Napoleon have Tbo 
‘ reason on their side. Eh bien, mon ami, quand vous venez 
‘ ^ Paris, nous nous mettrons Bi, quatre epingles7 et nous 
‘ verrons toutes les mcrveillcs de la citd, et vous en jugerez. 

‘ God bless mo, I beg your pardon ! It comes so natural.’ 

On the 30th he wrote to me that he had got his papers 
into order and hoped to begin that day. But the same 
letter told me of the unsettlement thus early of his half- 

formed Paris plans. Three months sooner than he designed Unsettle- 

^ . • 111 
he should be due in London for family reasons ; should plans. 

have to keep within the limit of four months abroad ; and 

as his own hoiise would not be free till J uly, would have to 
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hiife’ oji^'from the end of Marcia, ‘ In tlne^ circumstences 

* X tjiink I rfiaUsend Chaadey to King’s-coUege after Christ:- 

‘jjafra. I;, ana, >s6ldy he slould lose so much French, but 
‘jdoh’t' you think tP break another half-year’s schooling 
‘ W6bl4 ^ Of my own will I would not send him 

i to Klng’s-college at all, but to Bi'uce-castle instead. I 
‘'m^dse, liowever, Miss Coutts is besi ,We will talk over 

‘■all this w^ien I come to London.’ Tlie offer to take 

i‘ . ^ 

nharge; of his eldest son’s education had been pressed upon 
I)ickens,Jby this true friend, to whoso delicate and noble 
considerationffor him it would»hardly become me to make 
other allusion here. Munificent as the kindness was, how- 
. ever, it was yet only the smallest part of the obligation 
which Dickens felt that he owed this lady ; to whose gene- 
rous schemes for the neglected and uncared-for cla.sses of 
the population, in all which he deeply sympathised, he did 
the very utmost to render, through many years, unstinted 
service of his time and his labour, with sacrifice unselfish 
as her own. His proposed early visit to London, named in 
this letter, was to see the rehearsal of his Chri,stmas story, 
dramatised by Mr. Albert Smith for Mr. and Mrs. Koelcy 
at the Lyceum ; and my own proposed visit to Paris was 
to be in the middle of January. ‘ It will then be the height 
‘ of the season, and a good time for testing the unaccount- 
‘ able French vanity which really does suppose there are no 
‘ fogs here, but that they are all in London.’* 

* Some smaller items of family news were in the same letter. ‘ Mamcy 

* and Katey have come out in Parisian dresses, and look very fine. They are not 

* proud, and send their loves. Skittles is cutting teeth, and gets cross towards 

* evening. Frankey is smaller than ever, and Walter very large. Charley in 
^ statu quo. Everything is ©nomously deaf. Fuel, stupendously so. In 
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Tlie opening Ws next letter, witjeh bore ^te tl^ 6th. 'BAkis : 
of December, atid its amusing sequel, Ivifl, su^ciently 

fcSy ^ ^ ' 

speak for themselves. ‘Cold intense. Tlie«w^ter in the 
‘ bedroom-jugs freezes into solid masses from top to bottom; 

‘ bursts thd jugs with reports like small caigmon/'ajid'rolls^ 

‘out on the tables and wash-stands, hard as granite. 'I' 

‘ stick to^the show©r4)^h, but have been most hopele'ssty 
‘out of sorts — writing sorts; that’s all. Couldn’t begin,, 

‘ in the strange place ; took a violent dislike to my study, 

‘ and came down into the drawing-room ; couldn't find si ' 

‘ comer that would answer my purpose ; fell into a black Out of • 

. , . , ^ (writmg) 

‘ contemjilation of the waning month ; sat six liours at a sorts. 

‘ stretch, and wrote as many lines, &c. &c. &c. . , . Then, 

‘you know what arrangements are necessary with the 
‘ chairs and tables ; and then wdiat correspondence had to 
‘ be cleared otf ; and then how I tried to settle to my desk, 

‘ and went about and about it, and dodged at it, like a bird 
‘at a lump of sugar. In short I have just begun; five 
‘ printed pages finished, J should say ; and hope I shall be 
‘ blessed with a better condition this next week, or I shall 
‘ be behind-hand. I shall try to go at it — liaTd. I can’t do 
‘ more. . . . There is rather a good man lives in this street, -^taraing 

_ _ neighbour. 

‘ and I have had a correspondence with him which is pre- 
‘ served for your inspection. His name is Barthdlemy. He 
‘ wears a prodigious Spanish cloak, a slouched hat, an im- 
‘ mense beard, and long black hair. He called the other 

‘ airiog the house, wo burnt five pounds’ worth of firewood in one week ! ! 

‘ We mix it with coal now, as we used to do in Italy, and find the fires much 
‘ warmor. To warm the house thoroughly, this singular Iiabitation requires fires 
‘ on the ground fioor. Wo bum three * . 
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‘ day; and left his card,* Allow me fo enclose his card, which 
‘ has originality and merit. 



‘ Roche said I wasn’t at homo. Yesterday, ho wrote me 
‘to say that he too was a “Litterateur” — that he had 
‘ called, in compliment to my distinguished reputation— 
‘ “ qu’il n’avait pas dte ro 9 u — qu’il n’dtait pas hahitud a 
‘ “ cettc sorte do proeddd — et tpi'il pria Monsieur Dickens 
‘ “ d’ouhlier son nom, sa mdmoire, sa carte, et sa visite, et 
‘ “ de considdrer qu’elle n’avait pas dtd rendu ! ” Of course 
‘ I wrote him a very polite reply imnfediately, telling him 
‘ good-humouredly that he was quite mistaken, and that 
‘ there were always two weeks in the beginning of every 
‘ month when M. Dickens no pouvait rendre visite per- 
‘ sonno. He wrote hack to say that he was more than 
‘ satisfied ; that it was his case too, at the end of every 
‘ month ; and that when busy himself, he not only can’t 
‘ receive or pay visits, but — “ tombe, gdndralement, aussi, 
‘ “ dans des humeurs noires qui approchent de I’anthropo- 
‘ " phagie ! ! ! ” I think that’s pretty well’ 

He was in London eight days, from the 15th to the 28rd 
of December;* and among the occupations of his visit, 

* ^ I shall bring the Bravo, though I have no use for him. He’d die if I 
^ didn’t.’ 
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besides lau;ichiag bis jHtle oa the stage, was the 
settlement of form for, a: eheJip edition of his writings, 
Avhich began in th.e following year. It was to bo printed 
in double columns, and issued weekly in three-halfpenny 
numbers ; there werp tq be new prefaces, but no illustra- 
tions ; and for each book sometbing loss than a fourth of 
the original price was to be charged. Its success was very 
good, but did not come even near to the mark of the later 
issues of his writings. His own feeling as to this, however, 

though any failifre at the moment affected him on other 

# ' ’ 

grounds?, was always that of a quiet confidence; and he 
had expressed this in a proposed dedication of this very 
edition, which for otlief reasons was ultimately laid aside. 
It will be worth preserving hero. ‘ d’his cheap edition of 
* my books is dedicated to the English people, in whose 
‘ approval, if the books bo. true in spirit, they will live, 

‘ and out of whoso meinoiy, if they be false, they will very 
‘ soon die,’ ■> 

Upon his return to Paris I had frequent report of his 
progress Avitli his famous fifth number, on the completion 
of which I was to join him. The day at one 'time seemed 
doubtful. ‘ It would be miserable to have to work while 
‘ you were here. Still, I make such sudden starts, and am 
‘ so possessed of what I am going to do, that the fear may 
‘ prove to be quite groundless, and if any alteration would 
‘ trouble you, let tjie 13th stand at all hazards.’ - The cold 
he described as so intense, and the price of fuel sa enor- 
mous, that though the house was not half warmed ( ‘ as 
‘you’ll say, when you feel it’) it cost him very near a 
pound a day. Begging-letter writers had, found out ‘Mon- 
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‘ sieur Dickens, le rotnancier c^ebre,’ and waylaid him ait 
the door and in the street as numerously as in London : 
their distinguishing peculiarity being that th^ were nearly 
all of them ‘ Chevaliers de la Garde Impdriale de sa Ma- 
‘ jestd Napoleon le Grand,’ and that their letters bore im- 
mense seals with coats of arms as large as five-shilling pieces. 
His friends the Watsons passed new yeai‘’s day with hino 
on their way to Rockingham from Lausanne, leaving that 
country covered with snow and the Rise blowing cruelly \ 

over it, but describing it as nothing to the cold of Paris. On ^ 

‘Hf' 

the day that closed the old year he had gone into the Morale' 
and seen an old man with grey head lying there. ‘ Tt seemed 
‘ the strangest thing in the world that it should have been 
‘ necessary to take any trouble to stop such a feeble, spent, 

‘ exhausted morsel of life. It was just dtxsk when I went 
‘ in ; the place was empty ; and he lay there, all alone, like 
‘ an impersonation of the wintry eighteen hundred and 
‘ forty-six. ... I find I am getting inimitable, so I’ll stop.’ 

The time for my visit having come, I had grateful proof 
of the n^ute .pid thoughtful provision characteristic of 
him in everything. My dinner had been ordered to the 
second at Boulogne, my place in the malle-poste taken, and 
these and other services announced in a letter, which, by 
way of doing its part also in the kindly work of preparation, 
broke out into French. He never spoke that language very 
well, his accent being somehow defective ; but he practised 
himself into writing it with remarkable ease and fluency. 
‘I have written to the Hotel des Bains at Boulogne 
‘ to send on to Calais and take your place in the malle- 
‘ poste. . . Of c^rse you know that you’ll be assailed with 
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frightful shouts all along the two lines of ropes from all 
' the touters in Boulogne, and of course you’ll pass on like 
‘the princess who went up the mountain after the talk- 
‘ ing bird ; but don’t forget quietly to single out the H6tel 
‘ des Bains commissionnaire. The following circumstances 
‘wdll then occur. My experience is more recent than 
‘ yours, and I will throw them into a dramatic form* . You 
‘ are filtered into the little office, where there are some 
‘ soldiers ; and a gentleman with a black beard and a pen 
‘ and ink .sitting behind a counter. Barbs Noire (to the 
‘ lofd of L. I. F.). Monsieur, voti’e passeport. Monsieur. 
‘ Momsieur, le voici ! Barbs Noire. Oh allez-vous, mon- 
‘sieur? Monsieur. Monsieur, je vais k Paris. Barbs 
‘Noire. Quand allez-vous partir, monsieur? Morisieur. 
‘ Monsieur, je vais partir aujourd’hul Avec la malle-poste. 
‘ Barbs Noire. C’est bion. (To Gendarme.) Laissez sortir 
‘’monsieur! Gendanm. Par ici, monsieur, s’il vous plait. 
‘ Lc gendarme ouvert^une tres petite porte. Monsieur so 
‘ trouve subitement entourd de tons les gamins, agents, 
‘ commission naii’e.s, porteurs, et pollssons,v(i^n g^lli^ral, do 
‘ Boulogne, qui s’dlancent sur lui, en poussant des cris 
‘ dpouvautables. Monsieur est, pour le moment, tout-^-fait 
‘ effraye, ct bouleversd. Mais monsieur reprend ses forces 
‘ et dit, de haute voix : “ Le Commissionnaire de rHbtel des 
‘“Bains!” Un 'petit /iomme (s’avanyant rapidement, et 
‘ en souriant doucement). Me voici, monsieur. Monsieur 

‘ Fors Tair, n’est-ce pas ? . . . Alors . . . Alors monsieur se 

♦ 

‘ promene k rH6tel des Bains, oil monsieur trouvera qu’un 
‘petit salon particulier, en haut, est ddj^l. prepard pour 
*sa rdception, et que son diner est ddja .^mmande, aux 
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‘ soins du brave Oc^rier, d midi et demi. .... Monsieur 
‘ mangera' son diner priis du feu, aved beaucoup de plaisir, 
‘et il boirera de vin rousre ^ la santd de Monsieur de 
‘ Boze, et sa famille intdressante et aimable. La malle- 
‘ poste arrivera au bureau de la poste aux lettres k deux 
'heures ou peut-Stre un peu plus tard. Mais monsieur 
‘ ebargera le commissionnairc d’y I’accompagner de bonne 
‘ heurc, car e’est beaucoup mieux de Tattendro que de la 
‘ perdre. La malle-poste arrivd, monsieur s’assidra, aussi 
‘ confortablement qu’il le peut, et il y restera jusqu’a 
‘ .son arriv’d au bureau de la poste aux lettres k Paris. 

‘ Parccque, le convof {train) n’est pas I’affaire de mon- 
‘ .sieur, qui continuera s’asseoir dans la raallc-poste, sur le 
‘ cbemin de for, et apfbs le ebemin de fer, jusqu’il se trouve 
‘ k la basse-cour du bureau de la poste aux lettres ^ Paris, 

‘ oil il trouvera une voiture qui a dtd ddpecbd do la Rue 
‘do Courcelles, (piarante-buit. Mais monsieur aura la 
‘ bontd d’observer — Si le convoi arriverait a Amiens apres 
‘ le ddpart du convoi a minuit, il faudra y roster jusqu’a 
‘ I’arvivd d’un autre convoi a trois beurcs moius un quart. 
‘En attendant, monsieur peut rester au butfet (refresli- 
‘ ment room.), ob Ton peut toujours trouver un bon feu, et 
‘du cafd cbaiid, et des trds bonnes cboscs il boire et a 
‘manger, pendant toute la nuit, — Est-ce que monsieur 
‘ comprend parfaitoniont toutes ces rbgles pour sa guidance ? 

‘ — ^Vive le Roi des Francais ! Roi de la nation la plus 
‘ grande, et la plus noble, et la plus extraordinairement 
‘inerveilleuse, du monde ! A bas des Anglais ! 

‘Charles Dickens, 

‘Franyais naturalist, et Citoyen de Paris.’ 
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We passed a fortniglit together, a$d crowded into it 
more than might sefem possible to such a narrow space. 
With a dreadful insatiability we passed through every 
variety of sight-seeingj' prisons, palaces, theatres, hospitals, 
the Morgue and the Lazare, as well as the Louvre, Veraailles, 
St. Cloud, and all the spots made memorable by the first 
revolution. The excellent comedian Regnier, known to us 
through Macready and endeared by many kindnesses, in- 
comparable for his knowledge of the city and unwearying 
in friendly service, made us free of the green-room of the 
Fran9ais, where, on the birthday of Moliere, we saw his 
‘Don Juan ’ revived. At tlie Conservatoire we witnessed 
the masterly teaching of Samson ; at the Oddon saw a new 
play by Ponsartl, done but indifferently; at the Varietes 
‘ Gentil-Bcrnard,’ with four grisettos as if stepped out of a 
picture by Watteau ; at the Gymnaso ‘ Clarissa Harlowo,’ 
with a death-scene of Rose Cheri which comes back to 
me, through tha distance of time, as the prettiest piece of 
pure and gentle stage-pathos in my memory; at the Porte 
St. Martin ‘Lucretia Borgia’ by Hugo; at the Cirque, scenes 
of the great revolution, and all the battle.s of Napoleon ; at 
the Comic Opera, ‘Gibby ’ ; and at the Palais Royal the usual 
new-year’s piece, in which Alexandre Dumas was shown in 
his study beside a pile of quarto volumes five feet high, 
which proved to be the first tableau of the first act of the 
first piece to be played on the first night of his new theatre. 
That new theatre, the Historique, we also saw verging to a 
ver^ short-lived completeness ; and we supped with Dumas 
himself, and Eugene Sue, and met Thdophile Gautier and 
AJphonse Karr. We saw Lamartine also, and had much 
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friendly interctiurseiin'itli' Sdrib^) is^.With tKe kind good- 
natured Amedde Pichot. One day we visited in the tlue du 
Bac the sick and ailing Chateaubriand, whom we thought 
like: Basil Montagu ; found ourselves Ut tke other extreme 
of opinion in the sculpture-i'oom of D^Vid d’ Angers ; and 
closed that day at the house of Victor Hugo, by whom 
Dickens was received with infinite courtesy and grace. 
The great writer then occupied a floor in a noble corner- 
house in the Place Royale, the old quarter of Ninon I’En- 
clos and the people of the Regency, of whom the gorgeous 
tapestries, the painted ceilings, the wonderful carvings 
and old golden furniture, including a canopy of state out 
of some palace of the middle age, quaintly and grandly 
reminded us. He was himself, however, the best thing we 
saw ; and I find it difficult to associate the attitudes and 
aspect in which the world has lately wondered at him, with 
the sober grace and self-possessed quiet gravity of that 
night of twenty-five y^rs ago. Just then Louis Philippe 
had ennobled him, but the man’s nature was written noble. 
Ratlier under the middle size, of compact close-buttoiied- 
up figure, with ample dark hair falling Joosely over his 
close-shaven face, I never saw upon any features so keenly 
intellectual such a soft and sweet gentility, and certainly 
never heard the French language spoken With the pic- 
turesque distinctness given to it by Victor Hugo. He 
talked of bis childhood in Spain, and of his father having 
been Governor of the Tagus in Napoleon’s wars ; spoke 
warmly of the English people and their literature ; declared 
, his preference for melody and simplicity over the music 
then fashionable at the Conservatoire; referred kindly to 
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Ponsard, laughed' at th« .aetdys wl|| had murdered his 
tragedy at tha Oddon, and sympathized with the dramatic 
venture of Dumas. To Dickens jhe addressed very charm- 
ing flattery, in |he best taste ; and my friend long remem- 
bered the, enjoym^t of that evening. 

There is little to add of our Paris holiday, if indeed too 
much has not been said already. We had an adventure with 
a drunken coachman, of which the sequel showed at least 
the vigour and decisiveness of the police in regard to hired 
vehicles* in those last days of the Orleans monarchy. At the 
Bibliotheque Koyale we were much interested by seeing, 
among many other priceless trcasure.s, Gutenberg’s types, 
Racine’s notes in his copy of Sophocles, Rousseau’s music, 
and Voltaire’s note upon Frederick of Prussia’s letter. Nor 

* Dickens's first letter after my return described it to me. ‘ Do you re- 
* member my writing a letter to the prefet of police about that coachnuin ? I 
‘heard no more about it until this rery day’ (12th of Fobrnaiy), ‘when, at 
‘ the moment of your letter arriving, Eoche put his head in at the door (I was 
‘ busy writing in the Baronial drawing-room) and said, “ Here is datter 

oochcr ! —Sir, he hati^ been in prison ev^r since ! and being released this 
‘ morning, was sent by the police to pay back the franc and a half, and to beg 
‘ pardon, .and to got a certificate that he had done so, or he could not go on 
‘tiio stand again! Isn’t this admirable? But the culminating point of the 
‘ story (it could happen with nobody but me) is that he was bbunk when he 
‘ CAME I ! Not very, but his eye was fixed, and he swayed in his sabots, and 
‘ smelt of wine, and told Roche inadicrcntly that he wouldn’t have done it 
‘ (committed the offence, that is) if the people hadn’t made him. Be seemed 
‘ to be troubled .with a phantosmiigorial belief that all Paris had gathered 
round us that night in the Rue St. Ilonorfi, and urged him on with frantic 
‘shouts. . . . Snow, frost, and cold. ... The Duke of Bordeaux is very 
‘ well, and dines at the Tuilcries to-morrow. . . . WUn I have done, I will write 
‘ you a brilliant letter. , , Loves from all. . . Tour blue and golden bed 
‘looks desolate.’ The allusion to the Due de Bordeaux wa« to remind me 
pleasantly of a slip of Ms own during our talk with Chateaubriand, when, at a 
loss M say something interesting to the old royalist, he bethought him to 
enquire with sympariiy when he had last seen the representative of the elder 
bpuKli of Bourbons, aa if he were resident in the city then and there ! 

VOL ir. 
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..should I omit that inH^at Dickens then told me, of even his 
small experience of the social aspects of Paris, there seemed 
but the' same disease which raged afterwards through the 
second* Bfdpire. Not many days after I left, all Paris was 
crowding to the sale of a lady of the demi-monde, Marie du 
Plessis, who had led the most brilliant and abandoned of 
lilies, and left behind her the most exquisite furniture and 
the most voluptuous and sumptuous bijouterie. Dickens 
wished at one time to have pointed the moral of this life and 
death of which there was great talk in Paris while we were 
together. The disease of satiety, which only less often than 
hunger passes for a broken heart, had killed h er. ‘ What do 
' you want ?’ asked the most famous of the Paris physicians, 
at a loss for her exact complaint. At last she answered : 

‘ To see my mother.’ She was sent for ; and there came a 
simple Breton peasant-woman clad in the quaint gazh of her 
province, who prayed by her bed until she died. Wonderful 
was the admiration and sympathy; and^it culminated when 
Eugene Sue bought her prayer-book at the sale. Our last 
talk before I quitted Paris, after dinner at the Embassy, was 
of the danger underlying all this, and of the signs also visible 
everywhere of the Napoleon-worship which the Orleanists 
themselves had most favoured. Accident brought Dickens 
to England a fortnight later, when again we met together, at 
Gore-house; the self-contained reticent man whose doubtful 
inheritauce was thus rapidly preparing to fall to him.* 

, * This was on Sunday, the 21st of February, when a party were assembled 
of whom I think the French Emperor, his cousin the Prince Napoleon, Doctor 
Quin, Diokena’s eldest son, and mysolf, aro now the only survivors. Lady 
Blessingto!^ had received the day before from her brother Major Power, who 
held a military appointment in Hobart Town, a small oil-painting of a ^Ps 
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The accident was the having undfliwritten his number 6f 
Domhey by two pages, which there was not time to supply 
otherwise than by coming to London to write them.f This 
was done accordingly; hjut another greater trouble fallowed. 
He had hardly returned to Paris when his eldest son, whom 
I had brought to England with me and placed i^ the house 
of Doctor Major, then head-master of King’s-collego-sch<|pl, 
was attacked by scarlet fever ; and this closed prematurely 
Dickens’s residence in Paris. But though he and his wife 
at once came over, and were followed after some days by 
the children and their aunt, the isolation of the little 
invalid could not so soon bo broken through. His father 
at last saw him, nearly a month before the rest, in a 
lodging in Albany-street, whore his grandmother, Mrs. 
Hogarth, had devoted herself to the charge of him ; and 


face by the murderer WainewrigLt (mentioned on a former page as having been 
seen by us together in Newgate), wlio was ai7iong the convicts there under 
sentence of transportation, and who haci contrivetl somehow to put the expres- 
sion of his own wickedness into the x^ortrait of a ni«ie kind -hearted girl. Major 
Power knew nothing of the man’s history at this time, and had em- 

ployed liim on the painting out of a sort of charity. As soon as the truth went 
back, Wainowright was excluded from houses before open to him, and sliortly 
after died veiy miserably. What Kcjmolds said of j^ortrait painting, to exidain 
its frequent want of refinement, that a man could only xmt into a face what he 
had in himself, was forcibly shown in tliis incident. The villain’s story alto- 
gether moved Dickens to the same interest as it liad excited ip another pro- 
found student of humanity (Sir Edward Lytton), and, as will bo seen, he also 
introduced him into one of his later writings. ^ 

^ \ , J am horrified to find that the first chapter makes at least twT> 

* pages less than I had supposed, and I have a terrible api^rehonsion that there 
‘ will not be copy enough for the number ! As it could not po^ibly come out 

* shoH, and as there would be no greater possibility of sending to me, in this 

* short month, to suxiply wdiat may be wanted, I decide— -after the first burst 
^ of nervousness is gone — to follow this letter hy Diligence to-morrow morning, 

* The malle posts is full for days and days* I shall hope to be with you some 

on Friday.’ C. D, to J. F. Paris ; Wednesday, 17th February, 1847* 
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an incident of the visjjb, ■which amused us all very much, 
will not unfitly introduce the subject that waits me in my 
next chapter. 

An elderly charwoman employed about the place had 
shown so much sympathy in the family trouble, that Mrs. 
Hogarth sjicially told her of the approaching visit, and who 
it |ras that was coming to the sick-room. ‘ Lawk ma’am !’ 
she said. ‘ Is the young gentleman upstairs the son of the 
‘ man that put together Dmnhey t ' Beassured upon this 
point, she explained her question by declaring that she never 
thought there was a man that covld have put together 
Domhey, Being pressed farther as to what her notion was 
of this mystery of a Do7iihey (for it was known she could 
not read), it turned out that she lodged at a snufi'-shop 
kept by a person named Douglas, where there Avere several 
other lodgers ; and that on the first Monday of every month 
there Avas a Tea, and the landlord read the month’s number 
of Domhey, those only of the lodgers who subscribed to the 
tea partaking of that luxury, but all having the benefit of 
the reading ; and the impression produced on the old char- 
woman revealed itself in ‘the remark with Avhich she closed 
her account of it, ‘ Lawk ma’am ! I thought that three 
‘or four men must have put together Domhey ! ’ 

Bi<^ehs thought there was something of a compliment 

t^is, ^d was not ungrateful. 



CHAPTEE XVL 


DOMBEY MB SON. 

1846 - 1848 . 

Though liis proposed new ‘book in shilling numbers’ 
had been mentioned to me three months before he quitted 
England, he knew little himself at that time or when he left 
excepting the fact, then also named, that it w^as to do with 
Pride what its predecessor had done with Selfishness. But 
this limit he soon overpassed ; and the succession of inde- 
pendent groups of character, surprising for the variety of 
their forms and hJndling, with which he enlarged and en- 
riched his plan, went far beyond the range of the passion 
of Mr. Dombey and Mr. Dombey’s second wife. 

Obvious causes have led to grave under-estimates of this 
novel. Its first five numbers forced up interest and ex- 
pectation so high that the rest of necessity fell short ; but 
it is not therefore true of the general conception that thus 
the wine of it had been drawn, and only the lees left. In 
the treatment of acknowledged masterpieces in literature it 
not seldom occurs that the genius and the art of the master 
have not pulled together to the close ; but if a work of 
imagination is to forfeit its higher meed of praise because 
its pace at starting has not been uniformly kept, hard mea- 
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sure would have to be dealt to books of undeniable great- 
ness. Among other critical severities it was said here, 
that Paul died at the beginning not for any need of the 
story, but only to interest its readers somewhat more ; and 
that Mr. Domboy relented at the end for just the same 
reason. What is now to bo told will show how little 
ground existed for either imputation. The so-called ‘ vio- 
‘ lent change ’ in the hero has more lately been revived in 
the notices of Mr. Taine, who says of it that ‘ it S 2 wils a 
‘fine novel ; ’ but it will be seen that in the apparent change 
no uunaturalness of change was involved, and certainly the 
adoption of it was not a sacrifice to ‘public morality.’ 
While every other portion of the tale had to submit to such 
varieties in development as the characters themselves en- 
tailed, the design affecting Paul and his father had been 
planned from the opening, and Avas carried without altera- 
tion to the close. And of the perfect honesty Avith which 
Dickens himself repelled such charges as those to which I 
have adverted, when he wrote the preface to his collected 
edition, remarkable proof appears in the letter to myself 
which accompanied the manuscript of his proposed first 
number. No other line of the tale had at this time been 
placed on paper. 

When the first chapter only was done, and again when 
all was finished but eight slips, he had sent me letters 
formerly quoted. What folloAvs came with the manuscript 
of the first four chapters on the 25th of July. ‘ I Avill now 
*go on to give you an outline of my immediate intentions 
'in reference to Womhey. I design to show Mr. D. with 
‘ that one idea of the Son taking firmer and firmer posses- 
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‘ sion of liim, and swelling and bloating bis pride to a pro- 
‘ digious extent. As the boy begins to grow up, I shall 
* show him quite impatient for his getting on, and urging 
‘ his masters to set him great tasks, and the like. But the 
‘ natural affection of the boy will turn towards the despised 
‘ sister ; and I purpose showing her learning all sorts of 
‘ things, of her own application and determination, to assist 
‘ him in his lessons : and helping him always. When the 
' boy is about ten years old (in the fourth number), he will 
‘ be taken ill, and will die ; and when he is iO, and when 
' he is dying, I mean to make him turn always for refuge 
‘to the sister still, and keep the stern affection of the 
‘ father at a distance. So Mr. Dombey — ^for all his great- 
‘ness, and for all his devotion to the child — will find 
‘himself at arms’ length from him even then; and will 
‘ see that his love and confidence are all bestowed upon 
‘ his sister, whom Mr. Dombey hjis used — and so has the 
‘ boy himself too, ^r that matter — as a mere convenience 
‘ and handle to him. The death of the boy is a death- 
‘ blow, of course, to all the father’s schemes and cherished 
‘hopes; and “Dombey and Son,” as Miss Tox will say 
‘ at the end of the number, “ is a Daughter after all.” . . 
‘ From that time, I purpose changing his feeling of indif- 
‘ ference and uneasiness towards his daughter into a posi- 
‘ tivo hatred. For he will always remember how the boy 
‘ had his* arm round her neck when he was dying, and 
‘ whispered to her, and would take things only from her 
‘ hand, and never thought of him. . , At the same time I 
‘ shall change feeling towards him for one of a greater 
‘ desire to love him, and to be loved by him ; engendered 
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‘ ill her compassion for his loss, and her love for the dead 
‘ boy whom, in his w’ay, he loved so well too. So I mean 
‘ to can^ the story on, through all the branches and oflf- 
‘ shoots and raeanderings that come up ; and through the 
' decay and downfall of the house, and the bankruptcy of 
‘ Dombey, and all the rest of it ; when his only staff and 
‘ treasure, and his unknown Good Genius always, will be 
‘ this rejected daughter, who will come out better than any 
' son at last, and whose love for him, when discovered and 
‘ understood, will be his bitterest reproach. For the struggle 
‘ with himself, which goes on in all such obstinate natures, 
‘ will have ended then ; and the sense of his injustice, which 
‘ you may be sure has never quitted him, will have at last 
‘ a gentler office than that of only making him more harshly 
‘ unjust. ... I rely very much on Susan Nipper grown up, 
‘ and acting partly as Florence’s maid, and partly as a kind 
‘ of companion to her, for a strong character throughout the 
‘ book. I also roly on the Toodles, and, on Polly, who, like 
' everybody else, will be found by Mr. Dombey to have 
‘ gone over to his daughter and become attached to her. 
‘This is what cooks call “the stock of the soup.” All 
‘ kinds of things will be added to it, of course.’ Admirable 
is the illustration thus afforded of his way of working, and 
very interesting the evidence it gives of the genuine feel- 
ing for his art with which this book was begun. 

The close of the letter put an important question affect- 
ing gravely a leading person in the tale. . . . ‘ About the 
‘ boy, who appears in. the last chapter of the first number, 
‘ I think it would be a good thing to disappoint all the 
‘expectations that chapter seems to raise of his happy 
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‘ connection with the story and the heroine, and to show 
‘ him gradually and naturally trailing away, from that love 
'of adventure and boyish light-heartedness, into negli- 
‘gence, idleness, dissipation, dishonesty, and ruin. To 
‘ show, in short, that common, every-day, miserable declen- 
‘ sion of which we know so much in our ordinary life ; to 
‘ exhibit something of the philosophy of it, in great 
‘ temptations and an easy nature ; and to show how the 
‘ good turns into bad, by degrees. If I kept some little 
‘ notion of Florence always at the bottom of it, I think 
‘ it might be made very powerful and very useful. What 
‘ do you think ? Do you think it may be done, without 
‘ making people angry ? I could bring out Solomon Gills 
' and Captain Cuttle well, through such a history ; and I 
‘ descry, anyway, an opportunity for good scenes between 
‘ Captain Cuttle and Miss Tox. This question of the boy 
' is veiy important. . . . Let me hear all you tliink about 
‘it. Hear! I wisl^I could.’ . . . 

For reasons that need not be dwelt upon here, but in 
which Dickens ultimately acquiesced, Walter was reserved 
for a happier future ; and the idea thrown out took sub- 
sequent shape, amid circumstances better suited to its 
excellent capabilities, in the striking cliaracter of Richard 
Carstone in the tale of Bleak House. But another point 
had risen meanwhile for settlement not admitting of delay. 
In the first enjoyment of writing after his long rest, to 
which a former letter has referred, he had over-written 
his number by nearly a fifth ; and upon his proposal to 
transfer the fourth chapter to his second number, re- 
placing it by another of fewer pages, I had to object that 
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this daibage JiiSiinteiest at starting. Thus he wrote 
on the 7th of August: . I have received your letter 
‘to-day with the greatest delight, and am overjoyed to 
‘ find, that you think so well of the number. I thought 
‘'Well of it myself, and that it was a great plunge into a 
^ story ; but I did not know how far I might be stimulated 
‘ by my paternal affection. . . . What should you say, for 
‘ a notion of the illustrations, to “ Miss Tox introduces the 
‘“Party?” and “Mr. Dombey and family?” meaning 
‘ Polly Toodle, the baby, Mr. Dombey, and little Florence ; 
‘ whom I think it would be well to have. Walter, his uncle, 
‘and Captain Cuttle, might stand over. It is a great 
‘ question with me, now, whether I had not better take 
‘ this last chapter bodily out, and make it the last chapter of 
‘ the second number ; writing some other new one to close 
‘ the first number. I think it would be impossible to take 
‘out six pages without great pangs. Do, you think such 
‘ a proceeding as I suggest would weaken number one very 
‘ much ? 1 wish you would tell me, as soon as you can 
‘ after receiving this, what your opinion is on the point. 
‘ If you thought it would w^eaken the first number, beyond 
‘the counterbalancing advantage of strengtliening the 
‘ second, I would cut down somehow or other, and let it 
‘ go. I shall be anxious to hear your opinion. In the 
‘ meanwhile I will go on with the second, which I have 
‘just begun, I have not been quite myself since we re- 
‘ turned from Chamounix, owing to the great heat.’ Two 
days later : ‘ I have begun a little chapter to end the first 
‘ number, and certainly think it will be well to keep the 
ten pages of WaUy and Co. entire for number two. But 
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‘ this is still subject to your opinion,.' wjjich I am very 
‘ anxious to know. I have not been in writing cue all the 
‘week; but really the weather has rendered it next to 
‘ impossible to work’ Four days later : ‘ I- shall send 
‘ you with this (on the chance of your being favourable to 
‘ that view of the subject) a small chapter to close the 
‘ first number, in lieu of the Solomon Gills one. I have 
‘ been hideously idle all the week, and have done nothing 
‘ but this trifling interloper ; but hope to begin again on 
‘Monday — ding dong. . . The inkstand is to be cleaned 
‘out to-night, and refilled, preparatory to execution. I 
‘ trust I may shed a good deal of ink in the next fortnight.’ 
Then, the day following, on arrival of my letter, ho sub- 
mitted to a hard necessity. ‘ I received yours to-day. A 
‘ decided fiicer to me ! I had been counting, alas ! with a 
‘ mi.ser’s greed, upon the gained ten pages. . . . No matter. 
‘ I have no doubt you are right, and strength is everything. 
‘ The addition of twojines to each page, or something less, 
‘ — coupled with the enclosed cuts, will bring it all to bear 
‘ smoothly. In case more cutting is wanted, I must ask 
‘you to try your hand. I shall agree to whatever you 
‘ propose.’ These cuttings, absolutely necessary as they 
were, were not without much disadvantage ; and in the 
course of them he had to sacrifice a passage foreshadowing 
his final intention as to Domboy. It wmuld have shown, 
thus early, something of the struggle with itself that such 
pride must always go through ; and I think it wrorth pre- 
serving in a note.* 

* * Ho had already laid his hand upon the bell-rope to convey his usual 
^ anramons to Riclxards, when his eye fell upon a i^nting-desk, belonging to his 
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Several letters now expressed his anxietylanji care about 
the illustrations. A nervous dread of caricature in the 
face of his merchant-hero, had led him to indicate by a 
living- person the type of city-gentleman he would have 
had &e artist select; and this is all he meant by his re- 
iterated urgent request, ' I do wish he could get a glimpse 
' of A for he is the very Dombey.’ But as the glimpse of 
A was not to be had, it was resolved to send for selection 
by himself glimpses of other letters of the alphabet, actual 
heads as well as fanciful ones; and the shoetful I sent out, 
which he returned when the choice was made, I here 
reproduce in facsimile. In itself amusing, it has now 
the important use of showing, once for all, in regard to 
Dickens’s intercourse with his artists, that they certainly 
had not an easy time with him ; that, even beyond what is 
ordinary between author and illustrator, his requirements 
were exacting ; that he was apt, as he has said himself, to 
build Tip temples in his mind not always makcable with 

‘ deceased wife, wlncli had been taken, among other things, from a cabinet in 
‘ her chamber. It was not the first time that his eye had lighted on it. He 

* carried the key in his pocket ; and lie brought it to his table and o])ened it 

* now — having previously locked the room door — with a well accustomed hand. 

* From beneath a heap of torn and cancellet scraps of paper, he took one letter 

* that remained entire. Involuntarily holding his breath as he opened this 

* document, and ’bating in th^*stealtby action something of his arrogant de- 
‘ meanour, he sat down, resting his head upon one hand, and read it through, 

‘ He read it slowly and attentively, and with a nice particularity to every 
‘ syllable. Otherwise than as his great deliberation seemed unnatural, and 
^ perhaps the result of an effort equally great, lie allowed no sign of emotion to 
‘ escape him. When he had read it through, he folded and refolded it slowly 
^ several times, and tore it carefully into fragments. Checking his hand in the 
^ act of throwing these away, he put them in his pocket, as if unwilling to 
Hrust them even to the chances of being reunited and deciphered ; and instead 
‘ of ringing, as u>sual, for little Paul, he sat solitary all the evening in his 
‘ cheerless room.’ From the original MS. of Domhey and S<m» 
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SiXTidnii^l 

bto(jls 5 l^at. ia ire®ti|ts1ie,1iis^ anytMrig but dis- 
^ to connect with him 

the. .iBOfst pepiosteroitts whuld -bo ’ that •which directly re- 
versed these Ti^iationsf, pid: (f^J)i(?ted,.him.as receiving from 
any artist the ihspratiba h©!'W^. always vainly striving to 
give. An assertion of .this kind was contradicted in my 
first volume ; but it h^ since beito rejpeated so explicitly, 
that to prevent any possible mkconsthietion from a silence 
I would fain have persisted in, .tl\e distasteful subject is 
again reluctantly introduced, ' 

It originated with a literary friend' of the excellent artist 
by whom Oliver fioist ■was illustrated from month to month, 
during the earlier part of its monthly issue. This gentle- 
man stated, in a paper written arid published in America, 
that Mr. Cruikshank' by executing the plates before op- 
portunity was afforded him of seeing the letter press, had 
suggested to the writer the finest effects in his story ; and 
to this, opposing my clear recollection of all the time the 
talc was in progress, it became my duty to say that within 
my own personal knowledge the alleged fket ■was not true. 

‘ Dickens,’ the artist is reported as saying to his aebnircr, 
ferreted out that bundle of drawings, and when he came 
‘ to the one which represents Fagin in the cell, he silently 
‘ stud*)6d it for half an hour, and told me he was tempted to 
' change the whole plot of his story. . .’I consented to let him 
‘ write up to my designs ; and that was the way in which 
* Fagin, Sikes, and N ancy were created.’ Happily I was able 
to add the complete refutation of this foUy by producing 
a letter of Dickens written at the time, which proved in- 
contestably that the closing illustrations, including the two 
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specially named in support of the preposterous charge, 
Silses /and his Dog, and Fagin in his Cell, had not even been 
seen hy Dickens until his finished book was on'tiio ^e of 
jxppearance. As however the distinguished artist, notwith” 
standing th^ refreshment of his memory by this letter, has 
permitted himself again to endorse the statement of his 
friend, I can only again print, oft the same p'age which 
contains tlm stiange language used by him, the words 
with which Dickens himself repels its imputation on his 
momftry. To some it may be more satisfactory if I print 
tlie latter in fac-simile ; and so leave for ever a charge 
in itielf so incredible that nothing would have justified 
farther allusion to it but the knowledge of my friend’s old 
and f rue regard for Mr. Cruik&haftk> of which evidence will 
shortly appear, and my own respect for on original genius 
well^able to subsist of itself witliout taking what belongs 
to oiiuers, 

E^miftg the Dcmhc'^ letters 1 find him ou the 80th of 
August in better heart about his illustratpr. ‘I shall gladly 
‘acqftiesce in whatever more changes, or omissions you 
‘ propose. Browr^o seems to be getting *on well. , . Ho will 

« »f * ^ 

‘ have a good subject in Faul’s christening. Mr. Chick 
‘.like D, if yottll mention, that when you think of it The 
‘ little chapter of Miss Tox and th^ Major, which you alas ’ 
‘ (but quite wisely) ipjocted fiom the.firk number, 1 have 
‘ altered for the laftt of the second. I have not quite finished 
the tftiddla clmpter yet — hnvihg, I shoiild say, three good 
‘ days' Wpi^ tesdo ai it I but I hope it will he all a worthy 
^ono. i y^^lleeftd ^ os finished.’ 
^^wne is ceriainly interesting himself, 


^su^«gefaot .tnndf^ef 
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‘ I will now explain that ‘‘Oliver Twist/* the — — , the , ete ^ (naming 

Wks by another writer), ‘ were produced in an entirely diiJerent manner from 
‘ \jrhat would be considered as the usual course ; for /, tk€ Artisty suggested to 
‘ the Authors of thoscMorks the original idea^ or suhjectf for them to write out-^ 
‘ furnishing, at the same time, the principal characters and the seems. And 
‘ then as the tale had to be produced in monthly parts, the If nter, or Author, 
‘ and the Artist, had every month to arrange and settle what scenes, or subjects, 
‘ and characters were to be introduced, and the Author had to weave in such 
‘ scenes as I wished to I’epresent. 2%e Artist jind the A by Gteorge Oruik- 

shank, p* 15. (Bell & i)aldy : 1872.) The italics are Mr. Cruii^nk’s own. 
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‘ and taking pains. I think the povor very good : perhaps with LAusANit* ; 

‘ a little too much in it, but that is an ungrateful objection.’ ^ 

Second 

The second week of Septembei^ brought me the finished MS. number 
of number two ; and his letter of the 3rd of October, no- 
ticing objections taken to it, gives additional touches to 
this picture of him while at work. The matter that en- 
gages him is one of his masterpieces. There is nothing 'in 
all his writings more perfect, for what it shows of his best 
qualities, than the life and death of Paul Dombey. The A inaatcr- 
comedy is admirable ; nothing strained, everything hearty 
and wholesome in the laughter and fun ; all who contribute 
to the mirth, Doctor Blimber and his pupils, Mr. Toots, the 
Chicks and the Toodles, Miss Tox and the Major, Paul and 
Mrs. Pipchin, up to his highest mark ; and the serious scenes 
nivcr falling short of it, from the death of Paul’s mother 
in the first number, to that of Paul himself in the fifth, 
which, as a writer of genius with hardly exaggeration said, 
threw a whole nation into mourning. But see how eagerly Picture of 

, -I • /» . „ , • , him at 

this fine writer fakes every suggestion, how little of self- work, 
esteem and self-sufficiency there is, with what a conscious- 
ness of the tendency of his humour to exuberance he sur- 
renders what is needful to restrain it, and of what small 
account to him is any special piece of work in his care and 
his considerateness for the general design. I think of Ben 
Jonson’s experience of the greatest of all writers. ‘ He was 
' indeed honest, and of an open and free nature ; had an 4“ * 

excellent phantasy, brave notions and gentle expressions ; of Ben ^ 

‘ wherein he flowed with that facility, that sometimes it was ^ 

‘ necessary lie should be stopped.’ Who it was that stopped 
him, and the ease of doing it, no one will doubt. Whether 
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he* as well as the writer of later time, might not with more 
advantage have been left alone, will be the only question. 
Thus ran the letter of the 3rd of October : ‘ Miss Tox’s 
‘ colony I will smash, Walter’s allusion to Cai'ker (would 
‘you take it all out?) shall be dele’d. Of course, you 
‘ understand the man ? I turned that speech over in my 
‘ mind ; but I thought it natural that a boy should run 
‘ on, with such a sixbject, under the circumstances : having 
‘ the mattei- so presented to him. , , I thought of the pos- 
‘ sibility of malice on christening points of faith, and put 
‘the drag on as I >vrote. Where would you make the 
‘ insertion, atid to what effect ? That shall be done too. 
‘ I want you to think the number sufficiently good stoutly 
‘ to back up the first. It occurs to me — might not your 
‘ doubt about the christening be a reason for not making 
‘ the ceremony the subject of an illustration ? Just turn 
‘ this over. Again : if I could do it (I shall have leisure to 
‘ consider the possibility before I begin), do you think it 

‘ would be advisable to make number three a kind of half- 

♦ 

‘ way house between Paul’s infancy, and his being eight or 
‘ nine years old ? — In that case I should probably not kill 
‘ him until the fifth number. Do you think the people so 
‘ likely to be pleased with Florence, and Walter, as to relish 
‘ another number of them at their present age ? Other- 
‘ wise, Walter will be two or three and twenty, straight- 
‘ way. I wish you would think of this. . . I am sure you 
‘ are right about the christening. It shall be artfully and 
‘ easily amended. . . Eh ? ’ 

Meanwhile, two days before this letter, his firet number 
had been launched with a sale that transcended his hopes. 
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and bronglit back Nichlehy days. The Bomhey success 
‘is beilliant!’ he wrote to me on the 11th. ‘I had 
‘put before me thirty thousand as the limit of the most 
‘ extreme success, saying that if we should reach that, I 
‘ should be more than satisfied and more than happy ; you 
‘ will judge how happy I am ! I read the second number 
‘ here last night to the most prodigious and uproarious 
‘ delight of the circle. I never saw or heard people laugh 
‘ so. You will allow me to observe that my reading of 
‘ the Major has merit.’ What a valley of the shadow he 
had just been passing, in liis journey through his Christ- 
mas book, has before been told ; but always, and with 
only too much eagerness, he sprang up under pressure. 

‘ A week of perfect idleness,’ he wrote to me on the 26th, 
‘has brought me round again — idleness so rusting and 
‘ devouring, so complete and unbroken, that I am quite 
‘ glad to write the heading of the first chapter of num- 
‘ bor three to-day. shall be slow at first, I fear, in con- 
‘ sequence of that change of the plan. But I allow myself 
‘ nearly three weeks for the number ; designing, at present, 
‘ to start for Paris on the 1 6th of November. Full particq- 
‘ lars in future bills. Just going to bed. I think I can 
‘ make a good effect, on the after story, of the feeling 
' created by the additional number before Paul’s death.’ . . 
Five more days confirmed him in this hope. ‘I am at 
‘ work at Bomhey with good speed, thank God. All well 
‘ here. Country stupendously beautiful. Mountains 
‘ covered with snow. Kich, crisp weather.’ There was one 
drawback. The second number had gone out to him, and 
the illustrations he found to be so ‘dreadfully bad’ that they 
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made him ' curl his legs up.’ They made him also more 
thau usually anxious in regard to a special illustration on 
which he set much store, for the part he had in hand. 

!rhe first chapter of it was sent me only four days later 
(nearly half the entire part, so freely his fancy was now flow- 
ing and overflowing), with intimation for the artist : ‘ The 
' best subject for Browne will bo at Mrs. Pipebin’s ; and if 
‘ he liked to do a quiet odd thing, Paul, Mrs. Pipchin, and 
‘ the Cat, by the fire, would be very good for tbe story. I 
‘ earnestly hope lie will think it worth a little extra care. 
' The second subject, in case he shouldn’t take a second 
‘ from that same chapter, I will shortly describe as soon as 
' I have it clearly (to-morrow or next day), and send it to 
'you by post.’ The result was not satisfactory; but as the 
artist more than redeemed it in the later course of the tale, 
and the present disappointment was mainly the incentive 
to that better success, the mention of the failure here will 
bo excused for what it illustrates of Pickens himself. ‘ I 
‘ am really distressed by the illustration of Mrs. Pipchin 
‘and Paul. It is so frightfully and wildly wide of the 
‘ mark. G6od Heaven ! in the coniraoneet and most literal 
‘ construction of the text, it is all wrong. She is described 
‘ as an old lady, "and Paul’s “ miniature arm-chair” is men- 
‘ tioned mo^ethaft once. Ho ought to be sitting in a little 
‘ arm-chair down in the comer of the fireplace, staring up 
‘ at her. I can’t say what pain and vexation it is to be so 
‘ utterly misrepresented. I would cheerfully have given a 
‘ hundred pounds to have kept this illustration out of the 
‘ book. He never could have got that idea of Mrs. Pipchin 
‘ if he had attended to the text Indeed I think he does 
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‘better without the text; for then the notion is made 
‘ easy to him in short description, and he can’t help taking 
‘ it in.’ 

He felt the disappointment more keenly, because the 
conception of the grim old boarding-house keeper had 
taken back his thoughts to the miseries of his own child- 
life, and made her, as her prototype in verity was, a part 
of the terrible reality * I had forgotten, until I again read 
tliis letter of the 4th of November 1846, that he thus 
early proposed to tell me that story of his boyish sufferings 
which a question from myself, of some months later date, 
so fully elicited. He was now hastening on with the 
close of his third number, to be ready for departure to 
Paris. 

‘ 1 hope to finish the number by next Tuesday or 
‘ Wednesday: It is hard writing under these bird-of-passage 
‘circumstances, but I have no reason to complain, God 
‘ knows, having come to no knot yet. ... I hope you will 
‘like Mrs. Pipchin’s establishment. It is from the life, 
‘ and I was there — I don’t suppose I was eight years old ; 
‘ but I remember it all as well, and certainly understood. 
‘ it as well, as I do now. , We should be devilish sharp in 
‘ what we do to children. I thought of that passage in my 
‘ small life, at Genevq. Shall I leave li/<? in MS. 

‘ when I die ? There are some things in it that ivould 
‘ touch you very much, OAid that might go on the same 
‘ shelf with the first volume of Holcroft's.' 

* Itake, from his paper of notes for the number, the various names, begin- 
ning with that of her real prototype, out of which the name selected came to 
him at last. ‘ Mrs, Roylance . , House at the sea-side. Mrs. Wrychin. Jfe* 
* Jipcbim Mrs. Alehin. Mrs. Somching. Mrs. Pipchin,’ See Vol. 1. p. 85. 
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;i0nL the Monday week after that was written he left 
.! Xiius&RBe for Paris, and my first letter to him there was 
tG'';i^ that he had overwritten his number by three pages. 
‘ lEhave taken out about two pages and a half,’ he wrote 
, by return from the hotel Brighton, ‘ and the rest I must 
‘ ^k you to take out with the assurance that you will 
‘satisfy me in whatever you do. The, sale, prodigious 
‘indeed ! I am very thankful.’ Next day he wrote as to 
Walter. ‘ I sec it will be best as you advise, to’ give that 
‘ idea up ; and indeed I don’t feel it would be reasonable 
‘ to carry it out now. I am far from sure it could be 
‘ wholesomely done, after the interest he has acquired. 

‘ But when I have disposed of Paul (poor boy !) I will 
‘ consider the subject farther.’ The subject was never 
resumed. He was at the opening of his admirable fourth 
part, when, on the 6th of December, he wrote from the 
Rue de Courcolles : ‘ Here, am I, writing letters, and 
‘ debvering opinions, politico-economicat and otherwise, as 
‘ if there were no undone number, anil no undone Dick ! 
‘Well. Cosi va il mondo (God bless me! Italian! I 
‘ beg your pardon) — and one must keep one’s spirits up, 

‘ if possible; even under Dombe^ ^pressnro. Paul, I shall 
‘ slaughter at the end of number five. His school ought 
‘ to be pretty good, but I haven’t been able to dash at it 
‘ freely, yet. How^ever, I have avoided unnecessary dialogue 
‘ so far, to avoid oveiwuiting ; and all I have written is 
‘ point,’ 

And so, in ‘ point,’ it went to the clnse*]; the rich 
humour of its picture of Doctor Blimber and his pupils, 
alternating with the quaint pathos of its picture of little 
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Paul ; the first a good-natured exposure of the- for^ijg- ' fjaw; ■ 

system and its fruits, as useful as the sterner revelatlim itt - 

Nickleby of the atrocities of Mr. Squeers, and ^^odJife. 

even less attractive for the sweetness and sadness of its ' 

foreshadowing of a child’s death, than for those strange . 

images of a vague, deep thoughtfulness, of a shrewd un- . > 

conscious intellect, of mysterious small philosophies and. 

questionings, by w'hich the young old-feshioncd little 

creature has a glamour throwm over him- as he is passing 

away. It was wonderfully original, this treatment of the 

part that thus preceded the close of Paul’s little life ; and 

of which the first conception, as I have showm, was an 

afterthought. It quite took the death itself out of the 

region of pathetic commonplaces, and gave to it the proper 

relation to the sorrow of the little sister that survives it. Paul and 

Florence* 

It is a fairy vision to a piece of actual suffering; a sorrow 
with heaven’s hues upon it, to a .sorrow -with all the bit- 
terness of earth. 

The number had* been finished, he had made his visit 

to London, and ^vas again in the Rue de Courcelles, Ante, 

p. 299 . 

when on Christmas day he sent me its hearty old wishes, 
and a letter of Jeffrey’s on his new story of which the 
first and second part had reached him. ‘ Many merry 
' Christmases, many happy new years, unbroken ^iend- 
‘ ship, great accumulation of cheerful recollections, affec- 
‘ tion on earth, and Heaven at last ! ... Is it not a strange 
‘ example of the hazard of writing in parts, that a man Lord 
‘ like Jeffrey^ sMfuM form his notion of Dombey and Miss critSs 
‘ Tox on three months’ knowledge ? I have asked him the ^ 

‘ same question, and advised him to keep his eye on both 
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‘ of them as time rolls on * I do not at heart, however, 
‘ lay much real stress on his opinion, though one is natu- 
' rally proud of awakening such sincere interest in the 
‘ hreast of an old man who has so long worn the blue and 
‘ fellow . . . Ho certainly did some service in his old criti- 
‘ cisms, especially to Crabhe. And though I don’t think 

* so highly of Crabhe as I once did (feeling a dreary want 
‘ of fancy in his poems), I think, he deserved the pains- 
‘ taking and conscientious tracking with which Jeffrey 

followed him’ . . . Six days later he described himself 
sitting down- to the performance of one of his greatest 
achievements, his number five, ‘most abominably dull and 
‘ stupid. I have only written a slip, but I hope to get to 

* Some passages may bo subjoined from the letter, as it does not appear 
among those printed by Lord Cockburu. ‘ Edinburqu, lith JJecember^ ’46. 
' My dear, dear Dickons Ir-and dea-rer every day, as you every day give me 
^mo:^^e pleas, ure and do ino; i^ote^goo^l Xoji dQ^iot wonder at this style? for 

* you know that I have been m love you, ev^ since Nelly ! and I do not 

‘ care now who knows it. . . The Dombeyjj}, my dear D ! how can I thank 

^ you, for them ! The truth, and the delir’a<^, and the softness and 

* depth of the pathos in that opening death«.soene, >ipould only come from one 
^ hand ; and the exfpxisite taste which spares all details, mnd breaks off just when 
^ tl^e effect is at its he^ht, is wholly yours. ^ But it is Florence on whom my 
^ hopes chiefly repose ; and ki her I see the promise of another Nelly ! though 
^ r^orved, I hope, fot a happier fate, and destined to let us see what a groton- 

* up female angel is like. I expect great^things, too, from Walter, who begins 

* charmingly, and will be still better I fancy than young Nickleby, to whom as 
^ ret lie bears most resemblance. I have good hopes too of Susan Nipper, who 

think has great capabilities, and whdhi I ^yi|st you* do not meaii to drop. 
1$ rather too hateful, and strikes me as a mitigated Jonas, without 
^/hi^ l)ruit;^ ^oar|en€ss andj||u^^ ferocity. Inm quite in the dark as to what 
*^you mea^ l^o make of shall ,watchh|^ development with interest. 

and Ckicki^ -perhafis I do not care 
' * enougi!^ ^ut you l^WLpways grudge the^ exquisite painting you waste on 
^ such portlets, I love the Oaptain, jbfia*, and his'^oh, as much as you can 
^^sh ; and look forward to the future appearances 6t Oarker Junioi*, with 

* expectations which I know will not be disappointed. , , 
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‘ work in stronff earnest to-morrow. It occurred to me on Pakis : 

^ 1847 

‘ special reflection, that the first chapter should be with L_ 

‘ Paul and Florence, and that it should leave a pleasant 

‘ impression of the little fellow being happy, before the 

‘ reader is called upon to see him die. I mean to have a 

‘ genteel breaking-up at Doctor Blimber’s therefore, for 

‘ the Midsummer vacation ; and to show him in a little i*- 

‘ quiet light (now dawning through the^ , chinks of my 

‘ mind), Avhich I hope will create an agreeable impres- 

‘ sion.’ Then, two days later: ^ . I am working very 

' slowly. You will see in the first two or three lines of 

‘ the enclosed first subject, with what idea I am ploughing 

‘ along. It is difficult; but a new way of doing it, it ' 

‘ strikes me, and likely to be pretty.’ 

And then,, after three days more, came Something of a A damper 

damper to his spirits, as he thus j;oiled, aldtig. He saw spirit! 

public allusion madq tn a reyicw that had,, appeared in the 

Times of his Christmas bookj and it momentarily touched 

what he too truly ^lled ..his morbid susceptibility to exas- 

♦ 

peration. ‘I see that the “good old Times ” are.agqin at 
‘ issue with the inimitable B. Another touch of a blunf 
‘ razor on B.’s nervous system. — Friday raoVning. Ihirnit-’ 

' able very mouldy and dull. Hardly able to work. Dreantfed 
‘ of Timeses all-night. Disposed to go to New ZealaJid fancy 
‘ and start a raagaiind'.’ But soon he sprang 
more erect for the moment’s presgure|#.and. after 

^ j& n • * ' ''f ' I ^ 

days I heard* that ,thq nttipber j/^^as ggiod-i^al ‘ Hfe 
letter was very brief, Imd tohi me^^at ^ie'had ^or^ed so 
hard the day be^e (T*uesSay, the* 12th of January), am^ 
so incessantly, night as ’well as morning, that ho had 
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convinced liim that he had underwritten his number by at 
least two pages, and determined him to come to London. 
The incident has been told which soon after closed his 
residence abi*oad, and what remained of his story was 
written in England. 

I shall not farther dwell upon it in any detail. It 
extended over the whole of the year ; and the interest and 
passion of it, when to himself both became centred in 
Florence and in Edith Dombey, took stronger hold of him, 
and more powerfully affected him, than had been the case 
in any of his previous writings, I think, excepting only 
the close of the Old Curiosity Shop. Jeffrey compared 
Florence to Little Nell, but the differences from the out- 
set are very marked, and it is rather ud what disunites 
or separates them that we seem to find the purpose 
aimed at. If the one, amid much strange and grotesque 
violence surrounding her, expresses the innocent uncon- 
sciousness of childhood to such rough ways of the world, 
passing unscathed as Una to her home beyond it, the 
other is this character fti ‘action and resistance, a brave 
young resolute heart that will 7ioi be crushed, and neither 
sinks nor yields* but from earth’s roughest trials works out 
her own redemption even here. Of Edith from the first 
Jeffrey judged more rightly; and, when the story was. 
nearly half done, expressed his opinion about her, and 
about the book itself, in language that pleased Dickens 
for the special reason that at the time this part of the 
book had seemed to many to have fallen greatly short of 
the splendour of its opening. Jeffrey said however quite 
truly, claiming to be heard with authority as his ‘ Critic- 
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‘laureate/ that of all his writings it was perhaps the Lohdos: 

1847 

most finished in diction, and that it equalled the best in 

the delicacy and fineness of its touches, ‘ while it rises to 
‘ higher and deeper passions, not resting, like most of the 
‘ former, in sweet thoughtfulness, and thrilling and attrac- On tUo 
‘tive tenderness, but boldly wielding all the lofty and scenes. 

‘ tenible elements of tragedy, and bringing before us the 
‘ appalling struggles of a proud, scornful, and repentant 
‘ spirit.’ Not that she was exactly this, Edith’s worst 
qualities arc but the perversion of what should have been 
her best. A false education in her, and a tyrant passion 
in her husband, make them other than Nature meant; and • 
both show how life may run its evil’ course against the . 
higher dispensations. ’ 

As the catastrophe came in view, a nice point in the 
management of her chai'acter and destiny arose. I quote 
from a letter of the 19th of November, when he was busy pith’s 
with his fourteenth part. ‘Of course she hates Carker destiny. 

‘ in the most deadly* degree. 1 have not elaborated that, 

‘ now, because (as I was eXplaiping to Browne the other 
‘ day) I have relied on it very much fbr the effect of her* 

‘ death. But I have no question that what you suggest 
‘ will bo an improvement. The strongest place to put it 
‘ in, would be the close of the chapter immediately before 
‘ this last one. I want to make the two first chapters as 
‘ light as I can, but I will try to do it, solemnly, in that 
‘ place.’ Then came the effect of this fourteenth number 
on Jeffrey; raising the question of whether the end might Doubts 
not come by other means than her death, and bringing 
with it a more bitter humiliation for her destroyer. While 
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'engaged on -ty fifteenth (2)8t t)itembot) I^ems ll^ns 
wrote to me : * I am* thoroughly delighted that yon IHte 
‘ -what I ^ent. I enclose d’ssigns. Slmdow-plate, poor. But 
\ ‘ I thiiife* Hr. Donibey admirable. One of the prettiest 
‘ things In the book ought to be at the end of tho chapter 
‘ I am writing now. But in Florence’s marriage, and in 
^ ‘kef subsequent return td lier father, I see, a brilliant 
'opportunity. . . Note from Joffi-ey this morning, who 
' woh’t believe (positively refuses) that Edith is Oarker’s 
-'ihistross, What, do you think of a kind of inverted 
‘ Maid’s Tragedy, and a tremendous scene of her unde- 
' ceiving Carker, and giving him to know that she never 
‘ meant that V So it was done ; and when he sent me 
the chapter in which Edith says adieu to Florence, I hod 
nothing but praise and ploaisure to express. ‘ I need not 
' say,’ he wiute in reply, ‘ I can’t, how delighted and over- 
‘ joyed I am by what you say and feel of it, I propose to 
' show Donibey twice more ; and in the end, leave him 
‘«kactly as you describe,’ The end came ; and, at the last 
moment when correction .was posrible, this note arrived, 
' I suddenly remember that T have forgotten Diogenes. 

‘ Will yon put him in the last little chapter ? After th(' 
‘ word “favourite ” in leference to Miss Tox, you can add, 
‘ “ except with Diogenes, who Is growing old and wilful." 
‘ Or, on the last page of all, after “ and with them two 
‘ “ children : boy and girl ” (I quote from memory), you 
‘ might say “ and an old dog is generally in their com- 
‘ “ pany," or to that effect, dust what you think best.' 

That was on Saturday the 25th of March, 1848) a#6.4 may 
bo my last reference to Domhey until the book, in its place 
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coafideaoeis revealed iii this chapto hMte. dealt wholly 

' ' ■ ‘ ^ Other 

will?i t]afe leading carr^igfcfcs of interest^ imn is yet room, for cknwjt^rs, 
a Word oa incident^ persons in the story^ of wijdml .have 
seen other so-jcalled coi^dences alleged which , it >will he only, 
right to state have realty no authority. 4nd first let pm 
say what unquestionable evidence these cliai^cteiWijriye of 
the unimpaired freshness, richness, variety, and' fitness; of 
Dickens’s invention at this time. Glorious Captain Settle/ 
laying bis head to the wind and fighting thi^qu^h.^i^hry- ,. 
thing. ; his friend Jack Bunsby,* with a head too popderou® 
to lay-to, and so falling victim to the inveterate MacStingef ; 
good-hearted, mode.st, considerate Toots, whose brails 
rapidly go as his whiskers come, but whq yet gets .bacX 
from contact with the world, in his shajnbling way, some 
fragments of the sense pumped out of him by the "forcing: 
Blimbeis; breathle&s Susan Nipper, beaming Boily Toodle, 
the plaintive Wickham, and the awful Pipcliiii, each with 
her duty in, the ' starched Do)t^ey household 
appointed as to seem bom for Only that ; rimple thought-.- 
ful old Gills and his hearty young lad of a' nephew ; Mr. 

Toodle and his children, with tlie charitable grinder’s 
decline and fall ; Miss Tox, obsequious flatterer from no- 
thing but good-nature; spectacled and analytic, but not 
unkind Miss Blimber : and the good droning dull benevo- BHmber 

, • estfiblisli- 

lent Doctor himself, withering eyen the fraits of his well- ment. 
spread dinner-table with his It is remarJcahle, Mr. Feeder, 

^ goqd V I heard Lord Denman call out, with unmistakable 

glee and ehjbj^ent, Talfourd*s tad)le — I think to Sir Edward Kyan ; one 
of the fcv enrvivona of that pleasant dinner party nf May 1847. 
voiw n. 
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tlMt the Rovmns—* sX tlie mention of whicli tomWe 
‘people, their implacable enemies, every young gentleman 
‘ fastened his gaze upon the Doctor, with an assumption of 
‘ the deepest interest.’ So vivid and life-like were all these 
people, to the very youngest of the young gentlemen, that 
it became natural eagerly to seek out for them actual proto- 
types ; but I think I can say with some confidence of them 
all; that, whatever single traits may have been taken from 
persons known to him (a practice with all writers, and very 
specially with Dickens), only tw^o had living originals. His 
own experience of Mrs. Pipchin has been related ; I had 
myself some knowledge of Miss Blimber ; and the Little 
Wooden Midshipman did actually (perhaps does still) 
occupy his post of observation in Leadenliall-street. The 
names that have been connected, I doubt not in perfect 
good faith, with Sol GUIs, Perch the messenger, and Captain 
Cuttle, have certainly not more foundation than the fancy 
a courteous correspondent favours me with, that the re- 
doubtable Captain must have sat for his portrait to Charles 
Lamb’s blustering, loud-talking, hook-lianded Mr. Mingay. 
As to the amiable and excellent city-merchant whoso 
name has been given to Mr. Dombey, he might with the 
same amotunt of justice or probabUity be supposed to have 
originated Conolanus or Timn of Athens. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


SPLENDID STEOLLING. 

1847—1852. 

Devonshiee Teerace remaining still in possession of 
Sir James Duke, a house was taken in Ch ester-place, 
Kegent’s-park, where, on the 18th of April, his fifth son, 
to whom ho gave the name of Sydney Smith Haldimand, 
was horn.* Exactly a month before, we had attended 
together the funeral, at Highgate, of his publisher Mr. 
William Hall, his old regard for whom had survived the 
recent temporary cloud, and with whom he had the asso- 
ciation as well of his first success, as of much kindly inter- 
course not forgotten at this sad time. Of the summer 

He entered tlie Royal Ijfeivy, and survived liis father only a year and 
eleven months. He was a. Lieutenant, at Ihc time of his death from a shari> 
attack of broncliitis ; being then on board the P. and 0. steamer ‘ Malta,’ 
invalided from his ship the Topaze, and on his way home. He was buried 
at sea on the 2nd of May, 1872. Poor fellow ! He was the smallest in size 
of all ibe children, m his manhocnl reaching only to a little over five feet ; 
and throughout his 'dmldhood was never called by any other name than the 

* Ocean Specte,’ from a strange little weird yet most attractive look in Ms 
large wondering' eyes, very happily caught in a sketch in oils by the good 
Prank Stone, done at Bonchurch in September 1849 and remaining in his 
aunt’s possession. * Stone has painted,’ Dickens then wrote to me, * the Ocean 

* Spectre, and made a very pretty little picture of him*' It was a strange 
chance that led his father to invent this playful name for one whom the ocean 
did Indeed take to itself at last* 
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montlis that followed, the greater part was passed by him 
at Brighton or Broadstairs ; and the chief employment of 
, his leisure, in the intervals of Domhey, was the manage- 
ment of an enterprise originating in the success of our 
private play, of which the design was to benefit a great 
man of lettem. 

The purpose and the name had hardly been announced, 
when, with the statesmanlike attention to literature and 
its followers for which Lord J ohn Russell has been eccen- 
tric among English politicians, a civil-list pension of two 
hundred a year was granted to Leigh Hunt ; but though 
this modified our plan so far as to strike out of it perform- 
ances meant to be given in London, so much was still 
thought necessary as might clear off past liabilities, and 
enable one of the most genuine of writers better to enjoy 
the easier future that had at last been opened to him. Re- 
serving therefore anything realized beyond a certain sum 
for a dramatic author of merit, Mr. John Poole, tq whom 
help had become also important, it was proposed to give, on 
Leigh Hunt’s behalf, two representations of Ben Jonson’s 
comedy, one at Manchester and the other at Liverpool, 
to be varied by different farces i;i each place ; and with 
a prologue of Talfourd’s which Dickens was to deliver in 
Manchester, while a similar address by Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton was to be spoken by me in Liverpool. Among the 
artists and writers associated in the scheme were Mr. Frank 
Stone, Mr. ^^ugustus Egg, Mr. John Leech, and Mr. George 
Cruikshank ; Mr. Douglas Jerrold, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. 

, Dudley Costello, and Mr. Geprge Lewes ; the general 
paana^ibenb and supreme wntrol being given to Dickens. 
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Leading men in both cities contributed largely to the ' 

design, and my friend Mr. Alexander Ireland of Manchester ^ 

has lately sent me some letters not more characteristic of 
the energy of Dickens in regard to it than of the eagerness 
of everyone addressed to give what help they could. Making 
personal mention of his fellow-sharers in the enterprise The 
he describes the troop, in one of those letters, as ‘ the most 
‘ easily governable company of actors on earth ; ’ and to 
this he had doubtless brought them, but not very easily. 

One or two of his managerial troubles at rehearsals remain 
on record in letters to myself, and may give amusement 
still. Comedy and farces are referred to indiscriminately, but 
the farces were the most recurring plague. ‘ Good Heaven! 

‘ I find that A. hasn’t twelve words, and I am in hourly 
‘ expectation of rebellion ! ’ — ‘ You were right about the 
‘ green baize, that it would certainly muffle the voices; and 
'some of our actors, by Jove, haven’t too much of that 
‘ commodity at the best.’ — ‘ B. shocked me so much the 
‘ other night by a restless, stupid movement of his hands ifnmbles at 
‘ in his first scene with you, that I took a turn of an hour 
‘with him yesterday morning, and I hope quieted his 
' nerves a little.’ — ‘ I made a desperate effort to get C. tQ ^ 

' give up his part. Yet in spite of all the trouble he gives 
‘ me I am sorry for him, he is so evidently hurt by his own 
‘ sense of not doing well. He clutched the part, however, 
‘tenaciously; and three weary times we dragged, through 
‘ it last night.’ — ‘ That inf^nal E. forgets evqrythingj’ — ' I 
‘ plainly see that E. when nervous, which he is sure to be, 

' los^ his memory. |lo^o^er asid^ are, inaudible; eye^c^ 

‘at Mias Kelly’s And aiS r^lati^as T hu^^ 
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IfOwpoN : ' them again, he exclaims (with a face of agony) that “he’ll 

J ‘ “ speak loud on the night,” as if anybody ever did without 

‘ doing it always ! ’ — * G. not horn for it at all, and too 
‘ innately conceited, I much fear, to do anything well. I 
Maii^erial ‘thought him better last night, hut I w'ould as soon laugh 
at a kitchen poker.’ — ‘Fancy H, ten days after the cast- 
‘ ing of that farce, wanting F.’s part therein ! Having 
‘ himself an excellent old man in it already, and a quite 
‘ admirable part in the other farce.’ From which it will 
appear that my friend’s office was not a sinecure, and that 
he was not, as few amateur-managers have ever been, with- 
out the experiences of Peter Quince. Fewer still, I suspect, 
Its result have fought through them with such perfect success, for 
the company turned out at last would have done credit to 
any enterprise. They deserved the term applied to them 
by Maclise, who had invented it first for Macready, on his 
being driven to ‘ star ’ in the provinces when his manage- 
ments in London closed. They were ‘ splendid strollers.’* 

* I think it right to place on record here Leigh Hunt’s own allusion to the 
incident {Autobiography j p. 432), though it will be thought to have too 
favourable a tone, and I could have wished that other names had also found 
mention in it. But I have already (p. 185) stated quite unaffectedly my 
own opinion of the very modest pretensions of the whole affair, and these 
kind words of Hunt may stand valeant qmntum. ^ Simultaneous with the 
^ latest movement aboxit the pension was one on the part of my admirable 
* friend Dickens and other distinguished men, Forsters and Jerrolds, who, 
'combining kindly purpose with an amateur inclination for the stage, had 
' condescended to show to the public what excellent actors they could have 
'been, had they so pleased, — what excellent actors, indeed, some of them 
'were. * • ^ They proposed . . • a benefit for myself, . . . and the piece per- 
'formed on the occasion was Ben Jenson’s Mvery Man m hi$ Uumom. • . . 

' K anything had been needed to show how men of letters include actors, on 
' the common principle of the greater including the less, these gendemen would 
' have furnished it. Mr* Dickens’s Bobadil had a spirit in it of intellectual 
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On Monday the 26th July we played at Manchester, and 
on Wednesday the 28th at Liverpool ; the comedy being 
followed on the first night by A Good Night's Best and 
Tumi'tig the TabUs, and on the second by Comfortable 
Lodgings, or Paris in 1750 ; and the receipts being, on 
the first night £440 12s, and on the second, £463 8s. (id. 

*■ apprehension beyond anything the existing stage has shown . • • and Mr# 
‘ Forster delivered the verses of Ben Jonson with a musical flow and a 6en»so 
* of their grace and beauty unknown, I believe, to the recitation of actors at 
‘ I^rescnt. At least I have never heard anything like it since Edmund Keanes/ * • 
To this may be added some lines from Lord Lytton’s prologue spoken at Liver- 
pool, of which I have not been ablg to And a copy, if indeed it was printed at 
the time ; but the verses come so suddenly and completely back to me, as I am 
writing after twenty-five years, that in a small vray they recall a more in- 
teresting effort of memory told me once by Macready. On a Christmas night 
at Drury Lane there came a necessity to put up»the OameBtety which he had 
not played since he was a youth in his father’s theatre thirty years before. He 
went to rehearsal shrinking from the long and heavy study he should have to 
undergo, when, with the utterance of the opening sentence, the entire words of 
the part came back, including even a letter which Beverley has to read, and 
which it is the property-man’s business to supply. My lines come back as 
unexpectedly; but witli pleasanter music than any in Mr. Moore’s dreary 
tragedy, as a few will sho>#. 

* Mild amid foes, within a prison free, 

^ He comes • . o\n- grey-hair’d bard of Eimini ! 

' Comes with the pomp of memories in his train, 

‘ Pathos and wit, sweet pleasure and sweet pain ! 

‘ Comes with familiar smile and cordial tone, 

‘ Our hearths’ wise cheerer !— Let us cheer his own ! 

‘ Song links her children with a golden thread, 

* To aid the living bard strides forth the dead. 

‘ Hark the frank music of the elder age — 

^ Ben Jenson’s giant tread sounds ringing np the stage I 

^ Hail 1 the large shax)es our fathers loved ! again 

* Wellbred ’s light ease, and Kitely’s jealons pain. 

^ Cob shall have sense, and Stephen be polite, 

^ Brainworm shall preach, and Bobadil shall fight— 

* Each, here, a merit not his own shall find, 

^ And $wry Mm the to be kind/ 
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But though the married members of the company who 
took their wives defrayed that part of the cost, and every 
one who acted paid three pounds ten to the benefit-fund 
for his hotel charges, the expenses were necessarily so 
great that the profit was reduced to four hundred guineas, 
and, handsomely as this realised the design, expecta- 
tions had been raised to five hundred. There was just 
that shade of disappointment, therefore, when, shortly 
■ after we came back and Pickens had returned to Broad- 
stairs, 1 was startled by a letter from him. On the 3rd 
of August he had written: ‘All well. Children’ (who 
had been going through whooping cough) ‘immensely 
‘ improved. Business arising out of the late blaze of 
‘ triumph, worse thamever,’ Then came what startled me, 
the very next day. As if his business were not enough, 
it had occun'ed to him that he might add the much 
longed-for hundred pounds to the benefit-fund by a little 
jeu d’esprit in form of a history of the trij», to be pub- 
lished with illustrations from the artists ; and his notion 
was to write it in the character of Mrs. Gamp. It was 
to be, in the phraseology of that notorious woman, a new 
‘Piljians Projiss and was to.^bear; upon the title page 
its description as an Account of a late Expedition into the 
North, for an Amateur Theatrical Benefit, written by 
Mrs. Gamp (who was an eye-witnes^, Inscribed to Mrs, 
Harris, Edited by Charles Dickens, and published, with 
illustrations on wood by so and so, in aid of the Benefit- 
fund. ‘ What do you think of this idea for it ? The 
‘ argument would be, that Mrs. Gamp, being on the eve 
‘ of an excursion to Margate as a relief from her profes- 
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‘ sional fatigues, comes to the knowledge of the intended Bboad- 
‘ excursion of our party ; hears that several of the ladies i847. 

‘ concerned are in an interesting situation ; and decides 
‘ to accompany the party unbeknown, in a second-class 
' carriage — “ in case;’* There, she finds a gentleman from 
‘ the Strand in a checked suit, who is going down with 
‘ the wigs ’ — the. theatrical hairdresser employed on these 
occasions, Mr, Wilson, had eccentric points of character 
that were a fund of infinite mirth to Dickens — ‘ and to 
‘ his politeness Mrs. Gamp is indebted for much supp6rt 
‘ and countenance during the excursion. She will describe Mrs. Gamp 

... attheplay. 

‘ the whole thing in her own manner : sitting, in each 
‘ place of performance, in the orchestra, next the gentle- 
‘ man who plays the kettle-drums. She gives her critical 
‘ opinion of Ben*Jonson as a literary character, and refers 
‘ to the different members of the party, in the course of 
‘ her description of the trip : having always an invincible 
‘ animosity towards Jerrold, for Caudle reasons. She ad- 
‘ dresses herself, generally, to Mrs. Harris, to whom the 
‘ book is dedicated, — ^but is discursive. Amount of matter, 

‘ half a sheet ol Domhey : may be a page or sp more, 

‘ but not less.* Alas ^ it.pfvbr arrived at, even that small 
size, but perished prematurely, as I feared it would, from 
failure of the artists to furnish needful nourishment. Of Artist- 
course it could not Jive alone. Without suitable illus- 
tration it mtist have lost its point and pleasantry. ‘ Mac 
‘ will make a little garJand of the ladies for the title- 
‘ page. Egg and Stone will themselves originate some- 
‘ thmg fanciful, and I will settle with Cruikshank and 
‘ Leedh. I have no doubt the little thing will be droll 
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‘ p.nd attractive.* So it certainly would have been, if the 
Thanes of ^ had not fallen from* him; but on their 
desertion it had to be abandoned after the first few pages 
vrere written. They were placed at my disposal then ; 
JWxd, though the little jest has lost much of its flavour 
now, I cannot , find it in my heart to omit them here. 
There are so many friends of Mrs. Gamp who will rejoice 
at this unexpected visit from her ! 

'I. MBS. GAMP’S ACCOUNT OF HEB CONNEXION WITH 
‘THIS AFFAIB. 

' Which Mrs. Harris’s own words to me, was these : 

‘ “ Sairey Gamp,” she says, “ why not go to Margate ? 

‘ “ Srimps,” says that dear creetur, “ is to your liking, 

‘ “ Sairey ; why not go to Margate for a week, bring your 
‘ “ constitootion up with srimps, and come back to them 
‘ " loving arts as knows and wallies of you, blooming ? 
‘ “ Sairey,” Mrs. Harris says, “ you are but poorly. Don’t 
‘ “ denige it, Mrs. Gamp, for books is in your looks. You 
‘ “ must have rest. Your mind,” ^e says, “ is too strong 
‘ “ for you ; it gets you down and treads upon you, Sairey. 
‘ “ It is useless to disguige the fact — the blade is a wear- 
‘ “ ing out the sheets.” “ Mrs. Harris,” I says to her, “ 1 
‘ “ could not undertake to say, and I will not deceive you 
‘ ‘‘ ma’am, that I am the woman I could wish to be. The 
" time of worrit as I had with Mrs. Colliber, th» baker’s 
“ lady, which was so bad in her mind with her first, that 
“ she would not so much as look at bottled stout, and 
“kept to gru^ through the month, has agued me, Mrs. 
“ Harris, Bu^ ma’am,” I says to. her, “talk not of Ma^- 
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‘ " gate, for if I do go anywheres, it is elsewlieres- and not Bboad- 

' '1 STAXRS • 

‘“there.’* “ Sairey,” .Says Mrs. Harris, solemn, “whence* i,847, 
‘“this mystery! If I hSve d=vrer deceived, the hardest- Mrs, Gamp 
‘ “ working, soberest, ^nd best of women, which her name 
‘ “ is well beknown is S. Gamp Midwife Kingsgate Street 
‘ “ High Holborn, mention it. If not,” says Mrs. Harris, 

‘ with the tears a standing ih her eyes, “ reweal your inten- 
‘“tions.” “Yes, Mrs. Hams,” I says, “I will. WeU I 
‘ “ knows you Mrs. Harris ; well you knows me ; well we 
‘ “ both knows wot the characters of one another is. Mrs. 

‘ “ Harris then,” I says, “ I have heerd as there ia a expedi- 
‘ “ tion going down to Manjestir and Liverspool, a play- 
‘ “ acting. If I goes anywheres for change, it is along with , 

‘ “ that.” Mrs. Harris clasps her hands, and drops into a 
‘chair, as if her* time was come — which I know’d it 
‘ couldn’t be, by rights, for six weeks odd. “And liave I 
‘ “ bved to hear,” she says, “ of Sairey Gamp, as always Alam of 
‘ “ kept hersef respectable, in company with play-actors ! ” Hams. 
‘“Mrs. Harris,” I says to her, “be not alarmed — ^not 
‘“reg’lar play-actors — hammertoors.” “Thank Evans!” 

‘ says Mrs. Harris, and'bustiges iitto^ flood of tears. 

‘ When the sweet creetur had compoged hersef (which 
' a sip of bi'andy and water warm, and sugared pleasant, 

‘ with a little nutmeg did it), I proceeds in these words. 

‘ " Mrs, Harris, I am told as these hammertoors are lit- 
‘ “ ter’iy and artistickle.” “ Sairey,” says that best of 
‘wimmin, with a shiver and a slight relasp, “go, on, it 
‘“might be worse.” “I likewise hears,”'! says to her, 

‘ “ that they'f'e agoin play-acting, for the J^nefit of two 
‘ “ Htter’ry men y one as has had his wrongs a long time 
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* “ ago, and has got his rights at last, and one as has made 
a many people merry in his time/hut is very didl and 
^ “sick and lonely his own sef, indeed.” “Sairey,” says 
‘Mrs. Harris, “you’re an Inglish tvoman, and that’s no 
‘ “-business of you’m.” 

‘ “ No, Mrs. Harris,” I says, “that’s very true ; I hope I 
‘ “ knows my dooty and my country. But,” I says, “ I am 
‘ “ informed as there is Ladies in this party, and that half a 
‘ “ dozen of ’em, if not more, is in various stages of a inte- 
‘ “ resting state. Mrs. Harris, you and me well knows what 
Ingeins often does. If I accompanies this expedition, 

‘ “ unbeknown and second cladge, may I not combine my 
‘“calling with change of air, and prove a service to my 
‘ “ feller creeturs ? " “ Sairey,” was Mrs. Harris’s reply, 

‘ “ you was born to bo a blessing to your sex, and bring ’em 
‘ “ through it. Good go with you ! But keep your distance 
‘ “ till called in. Lord bless you Mrs. Gamp ; for people is 
‘ “ known by the company they keeps, and litterary and 
‘ “ artistickle society might be the ruin of you before you 
‘ “ was aware, with your best customers, both sick and 
‘ “ monthly, if they took a pride in themselves.” 

•n. MES. GAMP IS DESCBIPTIVE. 

‘ The number of the cab had a seven in it I think, and 
‘ a ought I know — and if this should meet his eye (which 
‘ it was a black ’un, new done, that he saw with ; the other 
‘ was tied up), I give him warning that he’d better take 
‘ that umbereller and patten to the Hackney-coach Office 
‘ before he repents it. He was a young man in a weskit 
‘ with sleeves to it and strings behind, and needn’t flatter 
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‘ himsef » suppogitibn of escape, as I gave this de- 
‘ sbripfeion of him to the Police the moment I found he had* 
‘ drove off with my property ; and if he thinks there an’t 
‘ laws enough, he’s much mistook — I tell him that. 

‘ I do assure youj Mrs. Harris, when I stood in the rajl- 
‘ ways office that morning with my bundle on my arni and 
‘ one patten in my hand, you might have knocked me down 
‘ with a feather, far less porkmangers which ■was a lumping 
‘ against me, continual and sewere all round. I was drove 
‘ about like a bnite animal and almost worritted into fits, 

‘ when a gentleman with a large shirt-collar and a hook 
‘ nose, and a eye like one of Mr. Swecdlepipes’s hawks, and 
‘ long locks of hair, and wiskers that I wouldn’t have no 
‘ lady as I was engaged to meet suddenly a turning round 
‘ a corner, for any sum of money you could offer mo, says, 

‘ laughing, “ Halloa, Mrs. Gamp, v/hat are ^ou up to ! ” I 
‘ didn’t know him from a man (except by his clothes) ; but 
‘ I says faintly, “ If you’re a Christian man, show me where 
‘ “ to get a second-cladge ticket for Manjester, and have me 
“‘put in a carriage, or I shall drop I” Which he kindly 
‘ did, in a cheerful kind of a way, skipping about in the 
‘ strangest manner as ever I see, making all kinds of actions, 
‘ and looking and vinking at me from under the brim of 
‘ his hat (which was a good deal turned up), to that extent, 
‘ that I should have thought he meant something but for 
‘ being so flurried as not to have no thoughts at all until I 
‘ was put in a carriage along with a individgle — ^the politest 
‘ as ever I see — ^in a shepherd’s plaid suit with a long gold 
‘watch-guard han^^ng round his neck, and his hand a 
‘ tarembling through nervousness worse than a aspian leaf. 
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* “ I ’m wery appy, ma’am,” he says — the politest vice as 
* ever I heerd ! — “ to go down with ,a lady belonging to our 
‘ " party.” 

‘ “ Our party, sir ! ” I says. 

‘ “ Yes, ma’am,” he says, “I’m Mr. Wilson. I ’m going 
‘ “ down with the wigs.” 

‘ Mrs. Hands, wen he said he was agoing down with the 
‘ wigs, such was my state of confugion and worrit that I 
‘ thought he must be connected with the Government in 
‘ some ways or another, but directly moment he explains 
‘ himsef, for he says : 

‘ “ There ’s not a theatre in London worth mentioning 
‘ “ that I don’t attend punctually. There’s hve-and-twenty 
‘ “ wigs in these boxes, ma’am,” he says, a pintirll^ towards 
‘ a heap of luggage, “ as was worn at the Queen’s Fancy 
‘“Ball. There’s a black wdg, ma’am,” he says, “as was 
‘ “ w'orn by Garrick ; there ’s a red one, ma’am,” he says, 
‘“as was worn by Kean; there’s a brown one, ma’am,” 
‘ he says, “ as was worn by Kemble ; there’s a yellow one, 
‘“ma’am,” he says, “as was made for Cooke; there’s a 
‘ “ grey one, ma’am,” he says, “ as I measured Mr. Young for, 
‘ “ mysef ; and there’s a white one, ma’am, that Mr.Macready 
‘ “ went mad in. There’s a flaxen one as was got up express 
‘ “ for Jenny Lind the night she came out at the Italian 
‘“Opera It was very much applauded was that wig, 
‘ “ ma’am, through the evening. It had a great reception. 
‘ “ The audience broke out, the moment they see it” 

‘ “ Are you in Mr. Sweedlepipes’s line, sir ? ” I says. 

“‘Which is that, ma’am?” he says — ^the softest and 
‘genteelest vice I ever heerd, I do declare, Mm Harris I 
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‘ “ Hair-dressing,” I says. 

‘ “ Yes, ma’am,” he replies, “ I have that honour. Do 
‘“you see this, ma’am?” he says, holding up his right 
‘ hand. 

‘ “ I never see such a trembling,” I says to him. And I 
‘ never did ! 

‘ “ All along of Her Majesty’s Costume Ball, ma’am,” he 
‘ says. “ The excitement did it. Two hundred and fifty- 
‘ “ seven ladies of the first rank and fashion had their heads 
‘ “ got up on that occasion by this hand, and my t’other 
‘ “ one. I was at it eight-and-forty hours on my feet, 
‘ “ ma’am, without rest. It was a Powder ball, ma’am. 
“‘We have a Powder piece at Liverpool. Have I not the 
‘ “ pleasiile,” he says, looking at me curious, “ of addressing 
“‘Mrs. Gamp?” 

‘ “ Gamp I am, sir,” I replies. “ Both by name and 
‘ “ natur.” 

‘ “ Would you like to see your beeograffer’s moustache 
‘ “ and wiskers, ma’5m ? ” he says. “ I’ve got ’em in this 
‘ “ box.” 

‘ “ Drat my beecgraffer, sir,” I says, “ he has given me 
‘ “ no region to wish to know anythink about Mm.” 

‘ “ Oh, Missus Gamp, I ask your pardon ” — I never see 
‘ such a polite man, Mrs. Harris ! “ P’raps,” he says, “ if 

‘ “ you’re not of the party, you don’t know who it was that 

assisted you into this carriage ! ” 

^ “ Ho, Sir,” I says, “ I don’t, indeed.” 

‘ " Why, ma’am,” he says, a wisperin’, “ that was George, 
‘ “ ma’^” 

“‘ What George, sir ? I don’t know no George,” says I, 
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‘ ' '' S?jje V ^ok- 

‘‘“shfiikk’’ 

you’ll Mlieve' me, i%s, Hams, I turns my 
See tke wery a raakiug; picture of me pa bis 
Hbumb uail, at ^e ■wiiider ! while ' auother 
tall, slim, melancolly gent, with dark hair aad. kj bage 
‘vice — ‘looks. over bis shoulder, with his bead o’ one side 
‘ as if he understood the ‘ sul^eot, and cooly says, “ /’ve 
‘“draw’d her several times — ^ih Punch,” he says too! 
‘ The owdacious wretch ! 

“‘Which I never touches, Mr. Wilson,” I remarks out 
‘ loud — I couldn’t have helped it, Mrs. Harris, if you had 
‘ took my life for it !— “which I never touches, Mr. Wilson, 
‘ “ on account of the lemon 1 ” 

‘ “ Hush ! ” says Mr. Wilson. “ There he is ! ” 

' S ' • 

only lee a fat gentleman wdth curly black hair and 
‘ a pierry face, b standing on the platform rubbing his 
‘ two hadds over one another, as if he was washing of 'em, 
‘ and shaking his head and shouldeits wery much ; and I 
‘ was a wobdering ^wot . Mr. Wilson 'me-ant, wen he says, 
‘ “* TherCfi’s Dougladge, Mrs. Gamp ! ” he says. “ There ’s 
‘ “ bim the ’life of Mrs, Caudle ! ” 

-‘ Mrs. Hp.ms, wen I see that little wdlain bodily before 
‘ me, it give me such a turb .that I was' all in a tremble. 
‘If I lost my umbereller in the cab, I must have 

‘done him a injury with itPiOh the bragian little 
‘traitor! right among the l^ies, Mrs. Harris; looking 
‘ his wickedest and deceitfullefet of eyes while he was a 
* talking to ’em; laughing at his own jokes as loud as you 
‘ please ; holding his hat in one hand to cool his-sef, and 
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' tossijjg bflw^ his icon-^-ey mo^ ^ of . hair with Buoa®- 

<the other, 'as , if it was so KtocK/fehayings^-ihere, Mrs. i847. ‘ 
‘Harris, .1 "see him, getting enoowr'agoment -from, the Mrs. Gamp 
‘pretty delopded creetui?s,'‘whiciji, never know'll that sweet stepiier|’ 

‘ Sainf^ ,MrS. p, as I did; and being treated with as much 
^ ^ft rifid iRnOft if TieM never wiolatdd noiie of the domestic , 

‘ties, and nevOr' showed up nothing Oh the agg'rawation pisUkoof 
‘ of that.Dougladge ! Mrs. Harrte; if t hadn’t apologiged to ‘ladjo.’ 

‘ Mr. Wilson, aitul put a little bottle' to my lips which was 
‘ in my pocket for the .journey, and; which it is very rare' 

‘indeed I have about me, I could not have abared the ‘ 

‘ sight of him — there, Mrs. Harris ! I could not ! — I must 
‘ have tore him, or have give way and' fainted, 

‘ Whil0*the boll was a, ringing, and 'the luggage of the 
‘ hammertoorij in great confugion — all; a litter ry indeed — 

‘ was handled up, Mr, Wilson dcmeens his-sef politer than ' 

‘ever. “That,” ho says, “Mrs. Gamp” ,a pinting to a Dudley' 

^ i '' /Goste^Uo* 

‘ officer-looking gentleman, that a lady with a littll basket . ’ 

‘ was a taking care on, “ is another of ouv party. He’s a 
‘“author too — continivally going 'up'^ the 'Willey of the ; 

‘ “ Muses, Mrs. Gamp. ’Ihere,” he says, albi(ijhg lo a fine .|raak; 

‘ looking, portly gentleman, with a face like a khii^ble fhll 
‘ moon, and a short mild gent, with a pleasant SffiilB, 

‘ “ two "more of our artists, Mfe G, well beknowed at the 
‘“Royal Academy, as sure as stones- is stoned add’ fggs Augustus 
‘ “ is eggs. This resolute* gent,” he says, “ a coming along ^ 

‘ “ here as is aperrently going to take the railwayf - by ■ 

* “ storm — ^him with the tighi legs, and his weskit very much' 7. P. 

‘ “ buttoned, and his mouth very much shut, and his coat” a 
‘ “ flying open, and his heels a giving it to the platform, is 
vor. ’ A A ’ 
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1841 . ^ “ But who,” says I, when the bell had left off, and the 
i: iim Gamp’ ^train.liad* begun to move, “who, Mr. Wilson, is the wild 
Ktroliem 1 “ ^ent in the prespiration, that’s been a tearing up and 
' “ down all this time with a great box of papers under his 
C. ». f “ arm, a talking to everybody wery indistinct, and exciting 
‘ “ of himself dreadful?” “Why?” says Mr. Wilson, 
‘ with a smile. “ Because, sir,” I says, “ he’s being left 
' “ behind.” “ Good God ! ” cries Mr. Wilson, turning pale 
‘ and putting out his head, “ it’s your beeograffer — the 
‘ “ Manager — and he has got the money, Mrs. Gamp ! ” 
‘ Hous’over, some one chucked him into the train and we 
‘ went off. At the first shroek of the whistle, Mrs. Harris, 
Only tl;o ‘ I tumcd white, for I had took notice of senate of them 
‘ dear crectturs as was the cause of my being m company, 
‘ and I know’d the danger that — but Mr. Wilson, which is 
' a married man, puts his hand on mine, and says, “ Mrs. 

‘ “ Gamp, calm yourself ; it’s only the Ingein.” 

Of those of the party with whom these humorous liberties 
were taken there are only two now living to complain of 
their friendly Qaricaturist, and Mr. Cniikshank will perhaps 
join me in a frank forgiveness not the less heaitily for the 
kind words about himself that reached me from Broad- 
stairs not many days after Mrs. Gamp. ‘ At Canterbury 
Cruik- ‘yesterday’ (2nd of September) ‘I bought George Oruik- 

MotUc. ‘ shank’s Bottle. I think it very powerful indeed : the two 

‘ last plates most admirable, except that the boy and girl 
‘ in the very last are too young, and the girl more like 
‘a circus-phenomenon than that no-phenomenon she is 
‘intended to represent. I question, however, whether 
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‘ anybody else living could have done it so well; There Bkoah- 
‘is a woman in the last plate but one, garrulous about 
‘ the murder, with a child in her arms, that is as good as 
‘ Hogarth. Also, the man who is stooping down, looking 
‘ at the body. The philosophy of the thing, as a ^eat 
‘ lesson, I think all wrong ; because to be striking, and 
‘ original too, the drinking should have begun in sorrow, 

‘ or poverty, or ignorance — the three things in which, in 
‘ its awful asp.ect, it does begin. The design would then 
' have been a double-handed sword — but too “ radical ” for 
‘ good old George, I suppose.’ 

The same letter made mention of other matters of Profits of 

Domhey. 

interest. His accounts for tlie first half-year of Domhey 
were so much in excess of what had been expected from 
the new publishing arrangements, that from this date all 
embarrassments connected with money ■were brought to a 
close: His future profits varied of course with his varying 
sales, but thei’e was always enough, and savings were now 
to begin. ‘The profits of the half-year are brilliant. 

‘ Deducting the hundred pounds a month paid six times, 1 “*^ 

‘ I have still to receive two thousand two hundred and 
‘ twenty pounds, •w'hich I think is tidy. Don’t you ? . . . 

‘ Stone is still here, and 1 lamed his foot by walking him 
‘ seventeen miles the day before yesterday ; but otherwise 
' he flourisheth. . . Why don’t you bring down a carpet- 
‘ bag-full of books, and take possession of the drawing- 
‘ room all the morning ? My opinion is that Goldsmith 
‘ would die more easy by the seaside. Charley and Walley 
‘ have been taken to school this moniing in high spirits, 

‘and at London Bridge will be folded in the arms (rf 

A A 2 
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^ Blitnber. The Government is about to issue a Sanitary 
' commission, and Lord John, I am right well pleased to 
‘ say, has appointed Henry Austin secretary.’ Mr. Austin, 
who afterwards held the same office under the Sanitary 
act, had married his youngest sister Letitia ; and of his 
two youngest brothers I may add that Alfred, also a civil- 
engineer, became one of the sanitary inspectors, and that 
Augustus was now placed in a city employment by Mr. 
Thomas Chapman, which after a little time he surrendered, 
and then found his way to America. 

The next Broadstairs letter (5th of September) resumed 
the subject of Goldsmith, whose life I was then bringing 
nearly to completion. ‘ Supposing your Goldsmith made 
* a general sensation, what should you think of doing a 
^ cheap edition of his works ? I have an idea that wo 
‘ might do some things of that sort with considerable effect. 

‘ There is really no edition of the gi’cat British novelists 
‘ in a handy nice form, and would it not he a likely move 
‘ to do it with some attractive feature that could not be 
' given to it by the Teggs and such people ? Supposing 
‘ one wrote an essay on Fielding for instance, and another 
‘ on Smollett, and another on Sterne, recalling how one 
‘ read them as a child (no one read them younger than 1, 

‘ I think), and how one gradually grew up into a different 
‘ knowledge of them, and so forth — w'ould it not be in- 
' teresting to many people 1 I should like to know if you 
‘ descry anything in this. It is one of the dim notions 
‘ fluctuating within me.* . . The profits, brave indeed, are 

* Another, which for many reasons we may regret went also into the 
limbo of onrealized designs, is sketched in the subjoined (7th of iTannaty, 
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‘ four hundred pounds more than the utmost I expected. . . 
‘ The same yearnings have been mine, in reference to the 
‘ Praslin business. It is pretty clear to me, for one thing, 
‘ that the Duchess was one of the most uncomfortable 
‘ women in the world, and that it would have been hard 
‘ work for anybody to have got on with her. It is strange 
^ to sec a bloody reflection of our friends Eugene Sue and 
‘ Dumas in the whole melodrama. Don’t you think so. . . 
‘ remembering what we often said of the canker at the 
‘ root of all that Paris life ? I dreamed of you, in a wild 
‘ manner, all last night. . . A sea fog here, which prevents 
‘ one’s seeing the low-water mark. A circus on the cliff to 
‘ the right, and of course I have a box to-night ! Deep 
‘ slowness in tlie inimitable’s brain. A shipwreck on the 
‘ Goodwin sands last Sunday, which Wally, with a hawk’s 
‘ eye, saw go down : for which assertion, subsequently 
‘ confirmed and proved, he was horribly maltreated at the 
‘ time.’ 

Devonsliire-terrace meanwhile had been left by his 
tenant; and coming up joyfully himself to take possession, 
lie brought for comjoletion in his old home an important 
chapter of Dombey. On the way he lost his portmanteau, 
but ' Thank God ! the MS. of the chapter wasn’t in it. 

‘ Whenever I travel, and have anything of that valuable 
' article, I always carry it in my pocket/* He had begun 

1S4S). * Mac and I think of going to Ireland for six weeks in the spring, 

< and seeing whether anytliing is to be done there, in the way of a book ? I 
^ fancy it might turn out well*’ The Mac of course is Maclise. 

* ‘ Here i«re are * (23rd of August) * in the noble old premises ; and very nice 

* they look, all things considered . . . Trifles happen to me which occur, to 

* nobody else. My portmanteau **fell off” a cab last night somewhere between 
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at this time to find difficulties in writing at Broadstairs, of 
which he told me on his retura. ‘ Vagrant music is getting 
‘ to that height here, and is so impossible to be escaped 
‘ from, that I fear Broadstairs and I must part company 
‘ in time to come. Unless it pours of rain, I cannot write 
‘ half-an-hour without the most excruciating organs, fiddles, 
‘ hells, or glee-singers. There is a violin of the most tor- 
‘turing kind under the window now (time, ten in the 
‘ morning) and an Italian box of music on the steps — ^both 
‘ in full blast.’ He closed with a mention of improvements 
in the Margate theatre since his memorable last visit. In 
the past two years it had been managed by a sou of the 
great comedian, Dowton, with whose name it is pleasant 
to connect this note. ‘ We went to the manager’s benefit 
‘on Wednesday’ (10th of September): ‘As You Like It 
‘ really very well done, and a most excellent house. Mr. 
‘ Dowton delivered a sensible and modest kind of speech 
‘ on the occasion, setting forth his conyiction that a means 
‘ of instruction and entertainment possessing such a liter- 
‘ ature as the stage in England, could not pass away ; and, 

‘ that what inspired great minds, and delighted great men, 

'' ^ 

‘ two thousand years ago, and did the same in Shakespeare’s 
‘ day, must have within itself a principle of life superior 
‘ to the whim and fashion of the hour. And with that, 
and with cheers, he retired. He really seems a most 
‘ respectable man, and he has cleared out this dust-hole of 
‘ a theatre into something like decency.’ 

‘London-bridge and here. It contained on a moderate calculation £fje worth 
' of dothea. I hare no shirt to put on, and am obliged to send out to a bairber 
< to come and share me. ’ 
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He. was to be in London at the end of the month : but 
] had from him meanwhile his preface * for his first com- 
pleted book in the popular edition (Pickwick being now 
issued in that form, with an illustration by Leslie) ; and 
sending me shortly after (12th of Sept.) the first few slips 
of the story of the Haunted Man proposed for bis next 
Christmas book, he told me he must finish it in less than 
a month if it was to be done at all, Domhey having now 
become very importunate. This prepared me for his letter 
of a week’s later date. ‘ Have been at work all day, and 
‘ am seedy in consequence. Domhey takes so much time, 

‘ and requires to be so carefully done, that I really begin 
‘ to have serious doubts whether it is wise to go on with 
‘ the Christmas book. Your kind help is invoked. What 
' do you think ? Would there bo any distinctly bad effect 
‘ in holding this idea over for another twelvemonth ? say- 
‘ ing nothing whatever till November ; and then announc- 
‘ ing in the Domhey that its occupation of my entire time 
‘ prevents the continuance of the Christmas seiies until 
‘ next year, when it is proposed to be renewed. There 
‘ might not be anything in that but a possibility o^ an 
‘ extra lift for the little book when it did come — eh ?’ ' ^n 

’* HI 

^ the other hand, I am very loath to lose the money. And 
‘ still more so to leave any gap at Christmas firesides which 
^ I ought to fill. In short I am (forgive the expression]^ 

* ^ Do you see anytMng to object to in it ? I have never had so much diffi- 
‘culty, I think, in setting about any slight thing; for I really didtt*t know 

* that I had a word to say, and nothing seems to live 'twixt what 1 have said 

* and silence. The advantage of it is, that the latter part opens an idea for 

/ future prefaces all through the aeries, and may serve perhaps to make a 
^ feature of them^V (7th of September, 1847*) ♦ 
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, . ^ J-HE, 

*E5.0WED if I kne^w /R^at to <i<X; ^ literaiy K^itoiy^ 
tand .you ought td sym^tliSie ai^, If I had uo- 
I could wiite. and the story with tlio 

* bloom on but'.there’'s the rub' . . Which 'ualam.iliar 
. ‘quotation, reminds lue ef'. a Shakspearkn (put an e before 
‘ Hie s ; I like it niueh' bett^’) speculation of mine. What 
‘do you say to *‘take afnis' against' a sea of troubles” 
‘having been originaHy written ‘‘make arms;” wbiclr is 
‘ the action of swiniining. . , It "would get rid of a horrible 
‘ grievance in -fbe" figure, and’ inake it plain and apt. I 
‘think of setting. Tip 'a oiaim to live in The House at 
‘Stratford, rent-free,. On the strength of this suggestion. 

‘ You are not to suppose that I am anything but dlscon- 
‘certed to-day, in the agitation of my soul concerning 
‘ Christniate ; but I have been brooding, like Dombey liim- 
‘self, over Domhey these ,two days, until I really can’t 
^aford to bo depressed.’' To his Shakespearian suggestion 
I replied that it would hardly give him the claim ho 
thought pf setting-up, for that swimming tlirougb your 
troubles would not be ‘ opposing ’ them. And upon the 
other point I had no doubt of the wisdom of delay. The 
result WHS that the Christmas story was laid aside until 
the following year. ^ * 

The year’s closing incidents were his chairmanship at a 
meeting of the Leeds Mechanics’ Society on the 1st of 
December, and his opening of tlie Glasgow Athenseum on 
the 28th ; where, to immense assemblages in both,* he 

^ Frota Jiis notes on these matters I^may quote. ‘ The Leeds appeals to he 
^ a very important institution, and I am gla^ to see that George Stephenson 
^ will be there, besides the local lights, inclusive of all the Baineses, They 






m 


contrasted .the 4 todr Cr^^ty of the Power of Lam 

igiii^ce with tllue" .hnd^geBtlen^s of the Power 1347. 

of knowledge j poinled the too of popiikr in, 

soppleihentihg what- is' learirt fii^t . i’n later 

education for its employments aha- eq[uipm^t' for its 

•< ' <i- <■ I, k ' ' ' \ ‘ V , " ' 

domesticities -and' virtufes, Which grdWh perspn needs 
from day to day as mhOh: hs the, child its reading and 
writing ; and h®' cfosed at -jGrlasgow. >Vith alh|sion' to a 
bazaar set on fOot by the ladies .of nwidr patron- 

age of the Queen, for adding, books to its. Atbenaenm 
library. ‘We never tire of. the friendships we fornawith Boofc- - 

t ' mV 1 1 t 

^ books,’ he said, 'and here they Avul possess tiae addecj^ 

‘ charm of association with their donor^,.. Some neighbour- 
‘ ing Glasgow widow will, be mistaken for that remoter 
‘ one wliom Sir Boger do Coverley could net forget ; 

‘ Sophia’s muff will be seen* and loved, by another thaP 
‘Tom Jones, going down the Higb-street . some winl^r^ 

‘day; and the grateful students of a library thus filled^ 

‘ will be apt, as to ^)e fair ones who have helped to people 
‘ it, to couple them in their thouglits with Principles of 
‘ the Population and Additions to the History of Europe, 

‘ by au' author of older date than Sheriff Alison.’ At Sheriff 
which no one laughed so loudly as the Sheriff himself, who 
had cordially received Dickens as his guest, and stood with 
him on the platform, 

j/ 

‘talk at Glasgow of 6,000 people.’ (26tli of November.) ‘You have got 
‘ Southey’s Hoily Tree, I have uot. !^t it in your pocket to*day. It occurs 
‘ to me (up to the eyes in a mass of O^jjsgow Athemeum papers) that I could 
‘ quote it with good effect in the Nortte’ (2#th of December.) * A most bril- 
‘ liaut demonstration last night, and 1 think I never did better. Newspaper 
‘ reports bad.’ (29th of December. ) 
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On the last day but one of the old year he wrote to me 
from Edinburgh. ‘ We came over this afternoon, leaving 
‘ Glasgow at one o’clock. Alison lives in style in a hand- 
‘ some country house out of Glasgow, and is a capital 
‘ fellow, with an agreeable wife, nice little daughter, 
' cheerful niece, all things pleasant in his household. - I 
‘ went over the prison and lunatic asylum with him 
‘ y^esterday ;* at the Lord Provost’s had gorgeous state- 
‘ lunch with the Town Council ; and was entertained 
‘ at a great dinner-party at night. Unbounded hospi- 
‘ tality and enthoozymoozy the order of the day, and I 
‘ have never been more heartily received anywhere, or 
‘ enjoyed myself more completely. The great chemist, 
‘ Gregory, Avho ^poke at the meeting,, returned with us 
‘ to Edinburgh to-day, and gave toe many new lights on 
‘ the road regarding the extraQi:dihary pains. Macaulay 
‘ seems for years to have taken to makef himself disagree- 
‘ able and. disliked here. ,No nne’ pise, on that side, would 
‘ have had the remotest chance i|jf being unseated at the 
‘ last election ; ^nd, though Gregory voted for hhn, I 
‘ thought he seemed quite as well pleased as anybody else 
‘ that ho didn’t come in ... I ajn sqriy to report the 
‘ Scott Monument a failure. It is like the spire of a 
‘ Gothic church taken off and stuck in the ground.’ On 
the first day of 1848, still in Edinburgh, he wrote again ; 
' Jeffrey, Avho is obliged to hold a kind of morning court 
‘ in his own study during the holidays, came up yester- 


* ‘ Tremendous distress at Glasgow, and a truly damnable jail, exhibiting 
‘ the separate system in a most absurd and hideous form. Governor practical 
‘and intelligent; veiy anxious for the associated silent system; and much 
‘ comforted by my fault-finding.’ (30th of Deomuber.) 
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‘ day in great consternation, to tell me that a person had 
‘ just been to make and sign a declaration of bankruptcy ; 

‘ and that on looking at the signature he saw it was 
‘ James Sheridan Knowles. He immediately sent after, 

‘ and spoke with him ; and . of what passed I am eager to 
‘ talk with you.’ The talk will bring back the main subject 
of this chapter, from which another kind of strolling has 
led me away ; for its results were other amateur perform- 
ances, of which the object was to benefit Knowles. 

This was the year when a committee had been formed for 
the purchase and preservation of Shakespeare’s house at 
Stratford, and the performances in question took the form 
(»f contributions to the endowment of a curatorship to be 
held by the author, of Virginius and the ffunchback The 
endowment was aband,ohed, upon the town and council of 
Stratford finally (and very prpperly) taking charge of the 
house ; but the sum realised was not withdrawix from the i 
olject really desired, and one of the finest of dramatists 
profited yet more largelp by it than Leigh Hunt did by 
the former enterprise. It may be proper to remai'k also, 
that, like Leigh Hunt, Knowles received soon after, through 
Lord John Russell, the same liberal pension; and that 
.smaller claims to which attention had been similarly drawn 
were not forgotten, Mr, Poole, after much kind help from 
the Bounty Fund, being in 1850 placed on the Civil List for 
half the amount by the same minister and friend of letters. 

Dickens threw himself into the new scheme with all 
his old energy*; and prefatory mention may be made of 

• It vonld amiue the reader, but occupy too much apace, to add to my 
former iUnatratioiia of his mausigerial troubles ; but from au elaborate paper 
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om* difficulty in selection of a suitable play to alternate 
with our old Ben Jonson. The Alchemist had been such a 
favourite with some of us, that, before finally laying it 
aside, we went through two or three rehearsals, in which 
I recollect thinking Dickens’s Sir Epicure Mammon as 
good as anything lie had done ; and now the same trouble, 
with the same result, arising from a vain desire to please 
everybody, was taken successively with Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Beggars Bush, and Goldsmith’s Good Natured 
Miin, with Jerrold’s characteristic drama of the Rent Day, 
and Buhver’s masterly comedy of Money. Choice was at 
last made of Shakespeai'o's Merry Wives, in which Lemon 
j)laycd Falstaff, I took again the jealous husband as in 
Jonson’s play, and Dickens w’as Justice Shallow ; to which 
was added a farce. Love, Lavj, and Physick, in which 
Dickens took the part he had acted long ago^before his 


or rules for rehearsals, which I have found in Ins handwriting, I quote the 
opeuing and the close. ‘ lleincnibering the very inperfect condition of all 

* our plays at present, the general expectatidH in reference to tliein, the kind 

* (»f audience before which they will be presented, and the near aj)proach of 
^ the niglits of performance, I hope everybody coiuierned will abide by the 
‘ following regulations, and will aid in strictly carrying them out/ Elaborate 
arc the regulations set forth, but I take only the three last. ‘ Silence, on 
‘ the stage and in the theatre, to be faitiifully observed ; the lobbies Ac. 

* ]»eing always available for conversation. No book to be referred to on the 

* stage; but those who are imperfect to take their w'ords from the prompter. 

* Everyone to act, as nearly as jjossible, as on the night of performance ; every- 
^ one to speak out, so as to be audible through the house. And evciy mistake* 
^ of exit, entrance, or situation, to be corrected three iimc$ successively,^ Ho 
closes 11) us. * All who were concerned in the first getting up of Every Man in 

‘ his JJitmour, and remember how carefully the stage was alw^ays kei^t then, 

* and who have been engaged in the late rehearsals of the Merry Wives^ and 

* have experienced the difficulty of getting on, or off : of being heard, or of 
^ hearing anybody else : will, I am sure, acknowledge the indispensable neces- 
‘ sity of these regulations. ’ 
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days of authorship ; and, besides the professional actresses 
engaged, we had for our Dame Quickly the lady to whom 
the world owes incomparably the best CoTieordance to 
Shakespeare that has ever been published, Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke. The success was undoubtedly very great. At 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Edinburgh there were single 
representations ; but Birmingham and Glasgow had each 
two nights, and two were given at the Haymarket, on one 
of which the Queen and Prince were present. The gross 
receipts from the nine performances, before the necessary 
large deductions for London and local charges, were two 
thousaiuf five hundred and fifty-one pounds and eight- 
pence.* The first representation was in London on the 
l.')th of April, the last in Glasgow on the 20th of July, and 
everywhere Dickens was the leading figure. In the enjoy- 
ment as in the labour he was first. His animal spirits, un- 
resting and sujn-eiue, were the attraction of rehearsal at 
morning, and of the stage at night. At the quiet early 
dinner, and the more jovial unrestrained supper, where all 
engaged wore assembled daily, his was the brightest face, 
the lightest step, the pleasantest word. There seemed to 
be no rest needed for that wonderful vitality. 

My allusion to the last of those splendid strollings in 
aid of what we believed to be the interests of men of 
letters, shall be as brief as I can make it. Two winters 
after the present, at the close of November 18.50, in the 
great hall of Lord Lytton’s old family mansion in Kneb- 

* I give the Bums taken at the several theatres. Haymarket, £319 14«, ; 
Manchester, £266 12s. 6d . ; Liverpool, £467 6s. Gd. ; Birmingham, £327 10s., 
and £262 18s. 6<i. ; Bdinhurgh, £326 Is. 6rf. ; Glasgow, £471 7s. 8d., and 
(at half the prices of the first night) £210 10s. 
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worth-park, there were three private performances hj 
tlie original actors in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in llu- 
Humour. All the circtimstances and surroundings were- 
very brilliant ; some of the gentlemen of the county played 
both in the comedy and farces ; our generous host was 
profuse of all noble encouragement ; and amid the general 
pleasure -and excitement hopes rose high. Recent ex- 
perience had shown what the public interest in this kind 
of amusement might place within reach of its providers ; 
and there came to bo discussed the possibility of making 
permanent such help as had been aftbrded to fellow 
writers, by means of an endowment that shoufd not be 
mere charity, but shouhl combine indeed something ol 
both’ j)eusion-list and college-lectureship, without the 
drawbacks of either. Tt was not enough considered that 
schemes for solf-heljo, to be successful, require from thost^ 
they arc' meant to benefit, not only a general assent to 
their desirability, biit zealous and active co-operation. 
Without discussing noAv, hoyreyer, whUt ■will have to b(' 
stated hereafter, it sutfices to .y^iy that the enterprise w’as 
set on foot, and the ‘Guild of ‘Literature and Art’ 
originated at Knebw'orth. A five-act comedy was to be 
written by .Sir Edward Lytton, and, when a certain sum 
of money had been obtained by public rcpi'cscntations 
of it, the d(itail.s of the scheme were to be drawn uj), 
and appeal made to those whom it addressed more es* 
peciall}’’. In a very few months everything was ready, 
except a farce which Dickens was to have written to follow 
the comedy, and which unexpected cares of management 
and preparation were held to absolve him from. There 
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wore other reasons. ‘ I have written the first sfcene,’ he 
told me (23rd March, 1851), ‘and it has droll points in it, 
‘ “ more farcical points than you commonly find in farces,”* 
‘ really better. Yet I am constantly striving, for my rcpu- 
‘ tation’s sake, to get into it a meaning that is impossible 
‘ in a farce; constantly thinking of it, therefore, against the 
‘ grain ; and constantly impressed Avith a conviction that 
‘ I could never act in it myself with that wild abandon- 
‘ ment which can alone carry a farce off. Wherefore I 
‘ have confessed to Bulwer Lytton and asked for absolu- 
‘ tion.’ There was substituted a new farce of Lemon’s, to 
which, however, Dickens soon coutributc‘d so many jokes 
aiul so much Gampish aud other fun of his own, that it 
came to be in effect a joint j)iecc of authorship ; and 
Gabblewig, which the manager took to himself, was one 
of those personation parts requiring five or six changes of 
face, voice, and gait in the course of it, fi'om Avhich, as we 
have seen, he derived all the early theatrical ambition that 
the elder Mathews'had avmkened in him. ‘ You have no 
‘ idea,’ he continued, ‘of the immensity of the work as the 
‘ time advances, for the Duke even throws the whole of 
‘ the audience on us, or he would get (he says) into all 
‘ manner of scrapes.’ The Duke of Devonshire had offered 
his house in Piccadilly for the first representations, and in 
his princely way discharged all the expenses attending 
‘them. A moveable theatre "was built and set up in the 


* ‘ Those Rabbits have more patxire in them than you commonly find in 
‘ Rabbits ’ — the self-commendatory remark of an aspiring animal-painter 
showing his piece to the most distinguished master in that line — was here in 
my friend's mind. 
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gr^t drawing-room, and the> librojg^ was turned into a 
grfeen-room. . . 

Not so Bad as We Seem was played for tHe finSt tinto.at 
DeVonshire-house op. the 27th of May, 18$1, before the 
Queen and Prince and as lai’ge an audience, as places coujd. 
be found for ; ilfr. Nightinf^cd.e’ s Diary heing the name 
given to the farce. The success abundantly realised the 
expectations formed ; and, after many representations at 
the Hanover-square Rooms in London, strelling began, in 
the country, and was continued at intervals for consider- 
able portions of this and the follqWng year. From much 
of it, illness and occupation disabled me, and substitutes 
had to be found ; tut to this I owe the opjx)rtunity now 
ittf, closing with aycharacteristic picture of the course of the 
plpy.^andof Dickens amid ihe incidents ahd accidents to 
which his theatrical career exposed him. The cohipany 
carried with them, it should be said, the theatre con- 
structed for Devonshire-house, as well as the admirable 
scenes whi'cli Stanfield, David* Roberts, Thomas Grieve, 
Telbin, Absolon, and Louis Hagbe bad painted as their 
generous free-offerings to the comedy ; of which the repre- 
sentations were thus rendered irrespective of theatres or 
J;heir managei's, and took place in the large halls or concert- 
rooms of fhd various towns and cities. - - , 

‘The enclosure forgotten in my last (Dickens writes 
from Sunderland the 29thvof August 1852), ‘ was a little 
‘ printed announcement which I have. had distributed at 
‘ the doors' wherever we go, knocking Two o' Clock in the 
‘ Morning bang out of the* bills. Funny as it used to 
‘ be, it is become impossible to get anything out 6f4t after 
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‘ th^ scream of Mr. WlgJdingoXe'a Diary. The comedy is 
' so far improved by tho rediictions wbicli your ab.'^ence 
‘and other tsauses have imposed oii ns, that it acts now 
■' only'two hours apd twenty-five minutes, all waits included, 

‘ and goes “ like wildfire,” Jis Mr. Tonson* says. Wo have 
‘ had prodigious house.*!, though sma,llor rooms (as to, their 
' jMJtual sizc;^ than I had hojicd for. The Diik-e was at Derby, 

' find no end of minor radiances. Into the room, at New- 
‘ castle (whore Lord Carlisle was by the bye) they, squeezed 
sije hundred people, at twelve and sixiicnce, into a spaefe' 
reasonably capable of hdlding throe hundred. Last night, 
in -if hall built like a theatre, with pit, boxes, and gallery, ■ 
■ we had about twelve hundred — ^I ihii'e say more. They' 
began with a round of applapso SSvben Coote’s wdnto 
‘ waistcoat appeared in tin; orchestra, and wound up the 
ffirc'e with three deafenijig cheens. ] nev('r .saw such 
good fellow's. Stanny is their fellow-townsman ; was 
‘born here; and tlioy applauded his scene as if it' were 
‘ liimself. But wliaC I suffered from a drcudfUl ,'ankiety 
‘ that hung over mt; all the time, 1 can' never describe. 
‘ When we got here at noon, it appeai-ed that tlve ball 
' was a perfectly now one, and had only had the slates put 
‘ upon the roof by torchlight over night. Farther, that 
‘ the proprietors of . some opposition rooms had declared Ihe 
‘ building to bo unsafe, and that there was a panic in tJre 
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* Mr. Tonsoi) was a small part in tlic comedy entrusted with much appror 
prialteness to Mr. Charles Knight, whose Autobiography has this alliraSon fth.* 
the first performance, which, as Mr. Pei)ys ^ays, is ‘ pretty to observe.’ ‘The 
‘ actors and the airdience were so close tog^er that as Mr. Jacob Tonson sat 
‘ in Wilis’s Coffee-house ho could h.ave touched with „his clouded cane the ' ' 
‘ Duke of Wellington.’ qii. 11 ( 3 .) 
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THE LIFE OF CHAllLES DICKENS. iCuAite. 

‘ town about it ; people liaviug had their money back, and 
‘ being undecided whether to come or not, and all kinds of 
‘ such hoiTors. I didn’t know what to do. The horrible 
‘ responsibility of risking an accident of that awful nature 
‘ seemed to rest wholly upon me ; for I had only to say we 
‘ wouldn’t act, and there would be no chance of danger. 
‘ I vms afraid to take Sloman into council Icst^thc panic 
‘ should infect our men. I asked W. what he thought, 
‘ and he consolingly obseiwed that his digestion was so 
‘ bad that death had no terrors for him ! I went and 
‘ looked at the place ; at the i-after.s, walls, pillars, and so 
‘ forth ; and fretted myself into a belief that they really 
‘ were slight ! To crown all, there was an arched iron 
‘ roof without any brackfts or pillars, on a now principle ! 
‘ The only comfort I had was in stumbling at length on the 
' builder, and finding him a plain practical north-country- 
‘ man with a foot rule in his pocket. 1 took him aside, and 
‘ asked him should we, or could we, prop up any weak part 
‘ of the place ; especially the dressing-rooms, which were 
‘ under our stage, the eight of which must he heavy on 
‘ a new floor, and dripping rvet walls. .He told me there 
‘ wasn’t a stronger building in the world; and that, to allay 
‘ the apprehension, they had opened it, on Thursday night, 
‘ to thousands of the working people, and induced them to 
‘ sing, and heat with their feet, and make every possible 
‘ trial of the vibration. Accordingly there was nothing 
‘ for it but to go on. I was in such dread, however, lest a 
* false alarm should spring up among the audience and 
' occasion a rush, that I kept Catherine and Georgina out 
' of the front. When the curtain went up and I saw the 
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great sea of faces rolling up to tlie roof, I looked here 
' and looked there, and thought I saw the galleiy out of 
' the perpendicular, and fancied the lights in the ceiling 
* were not straight. Rounds of applause were perfect 
' agony to me, I was so afraid of their effect upon the 
‘ building. I was ready all night to rush on in case of an 
‘ alarm — -a false alarm was my main dread — and implore 
' the people for God’s sake to sit still. I had our groat 
‘ farce-boll rung to startle Sir Geoffrey instead of throwing 
‘ down a piece of wood, which might have raised a sudden 
‘ apprehension. 1 had a palpitation of the heart, if any of 
‘ our people stumbled uj) or down a stair. 1 am sure I 
‘ never acted better, but the anxiety of my mind was so 
‘ intense, atid tin; relief at la.sj; so great, that J am half- 
‘ dead to-day, and have not yet been able to eat or drink 
‘ anything or to stir out of my room. I shall never forget 
' it. As to the short time we had for getting the theatre 
‘up; as to the uijsottiiig, by a runaway pair of horses, of 
‘ one of the vans at the Newcastle railway station 'with ull 
‘ the ficenery in it, even/ <itom of tvhich 'wa« tii'med over ; 

‘ as to the tatiguc of our carpenters, avIio have now been 
‘ up four nights, and who were lying dead asleep in the en- 
‘ trances last niglit ; I say nothing, after the other gigantic 
‘ nightmare, except that Sloman’s splendid knowledge of 
‘ his business, and the good temper and cheerfulness of all 
‘ the w’orkmcn, are capital. I mean to give them a supper 
‘ at Liverpool, and address them in a neat and appropriate 
‘ speech. We ditie at two to-day (it is now one) and go 
‘ tn Sheffield at four, arriving there at about ten. I had 
‘been as fresh as a daisy; walked from Nottingham to 
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THE LIFE OF CIIAELES DICKERS. fCn.xvii. 

‘ Derby, and from Newcastle here ; but seem to have had 
‘ my nerves crumpled up last night, and have an exem- 
‘ ciating lieadache. That’s all at present, I shall never 
' be able to bear the smell of new deal and fresh mortar 
^ again as long as I live.’ 

Manchester and Liverjxxd closed the trip with enormous 
success at both places ; and Sir Edward Lytton was present 
at a public dinner which was given in the former city, 
Dickens’s biief word about it being written as he was 
setting foot in the train that was to bring him to London. 
'BulwerspoKc brilliantly at the Manchester dinner, and 
'his earnestness and determination about tin; Guild was 
‘ most impressive. It carried everything before it. They 
'are now getting up annijal subscriptions, and will give 
' us a revenue to begin with. I swear 1 believe that 
‘ people to be the great('St in the world. At Liverpool I 
' liad a Bound Ilobin on the stage after tlie play was over, 
' a place being left for your signature, and as I am going 
' to have it framed, Fll tell Green to st^nd it to Lincoln’s- 
‘ inn-fields. You have no idea how good Tenniel, Topham, 
‘ and Collins hnw. been in what they had to do.’ 

These names, distinguisluKl in art and letters, represent 
additions to the company who had joined the enterprise ; 
and the last of them, Mr. Wilkie Collins, became, for all 
the rest of tlie life of Dickens, one of his dearest and most 
valued friends. 



CHAPTER XV] 11. 


SEASIDE HOLIDAYS. 
1848— 1851. 


The portion of Dickens’s life over which his ailventures 
of strolling extended was in other re.spccts not without 
interest; and this chapter will deal with some of his 
seaside holidays before 1 pass to the publication in 18 18 
of the story of Th(>, H<i anted Man, and to the establish- 
ment in 1850 of the Periodical which had been in his 
thoughts for half a do;^on years before, and has had 
foreshadowings nearly as frequent in my pages. 

Among the incidents of 1848 before the holiday seasoii' 
came, were the dethronement of Louis Philippe, and birth 
of the second French republic : on wdiich I ventured to 
predict that a Gore-house friend of ours, and his fiiend, 
would in three days be on the .scene of action. The three 
days passed, and I had this letter. ‘ Mardi, Fevrier 29, 

‘ 1848. Mon Cher. Vous ^tes homme de la plus grande 
‘ pdndtration ! Ah, mon Dieu, ([ue vous etes absolument 
‘ magnifique ! Vous prevoyez presque toutes les choses 
' qui vent arriver ; et aux choses qui viennent d’arriver 
‘ vous etes merveilleusement au-fait. Ah, cher enfant, 
‘ quelle idde sublime vous vous aviez ^ la teto quand vous 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLES DlCKENiJ. fCnAmn 

‘ pr<lvjtes si clairenient que M. le Comte Alfr.od d’Omy 
‘ se rendrait an pays de sa naissance ! Quel magicion ! 
‘ Mais — e’est tout dgai, mais — il n’est pis parti. II rc.ste 
‘ a Gore-house, oh, avant-hier, il y avait uti grand diner a 
‘ tout io monde. Mais quel honune, quel angc, nean- 
‘ nioins ! Mon ami, je trouve (jue j’aimo' tant la Kdpu- 
‘ blique, qn’il mo faut rononcer ma langue et dcriro seulo- 
‘ meat le langage do la Rdpu blique de France — laugago des 
‘ Dieux ot des Anges — langage, en uu mot, des Fran^ais ! 
‘ Hier au soir je rencontrai il rAthenseum Monsieur Mack 
‘ Leese, qui mo dit qm* MM. les Commissionnaires des Beaux 
‘Arts hu avaient dcrit, par lour seerdtairo, un billet de 
‘ remcrcicmonts a propos do son tableau dans la Chambre 
‘ des .Ddputds, et qu’ils lui avaient })rie de fairo I’antix' 
‘tableau en froscpie, dont on y a besoin. Ce qu’il a 
‘promis. Void des nouvellos pour les champs do Lincoln’s 
‘ Inn ! Vivo la gloire do Fi'ance ! Vive la Kdpublique ! 

‘ Vive le Peuplo ! Plus de Boyaute ! Plus des Bourbons 1 
‘ Plus do Guizot ! Mort aux traitres ! Faisons coulcr 
‘ le sang pour la libertd, la justice, la cause populairo ! 

‘ Jusqu’^ cinq heures et demie, adieu, mon brave ! Eecevt'z 
‘ i’assurance de ma consideration distingude, et croyez- 
‘ moi, coNciTOYEN ! votre tout devoud, Citoyen Charles 
‘ Dickens.’ 1 proved to be not quite so wrong, neverthe- 
less, as my friend supposed. 

Somewhat earlier than usual this summer, on the close 
of the Shakespeare-house perfonnances, he tried Broad- 
stairs once more, having no important writing in hand : 
but in the brief interval l)efore leaving he saw a thing of 
celebrity in those days, the Chinese Junk ; and I had all 
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tlie details in so good a description that I could not resist 
the temptation of using some parts of it at the time. ‘ Drive 
‘ down to the Blackwall railway,’ he wrote to me, “^and for 
‘ a matter of eigliteenponce you are at the Chinese Emj)irc 
‘ in no time. In half a score of minutes, the tiles and 
‘ chimney-pots, backs of squalid houses, frow.sy pieces of 
‘ Avaste ground, naiTow courts and streets, swamps, ditches, 
‘ masts of ships, gardens of dockAA'ced, and unwholesome 
‘ little bowers of scarlet b('ans, whirl away in a flying 
‘ dream, and nothing is left but China. IToav the flowery 
‘ region cv'cr came into tliis latitude and longitude is 
‘ the first thing one ask.s ; and it is not certainly the least 
■■ of the marvel. As Aladdin’s palace was transported 
hither and tluther liy the rubbing of a lamp, so the crcAV 
' of Chinamen aboard the Keying dcAmutly believed that 
‘ their good ship Avould turn up, quite safe, at the desired 
‘ port, if they only tied red rags enough upon the mast, 

‘ rudder, and cable. SomchoAv they did not succeed. 

‘ Perhaps they ran* short of rag ; at any rate they hadn’t 
' enough on board to keep them above w'ater ; and to the 
‘ bottom they wouhi undoubtedly have gone but for the 
‘ skill and coolness of a dozen English sailors, who brought 
‘ tlicm over the ocean in safety. Well, if there be any 
‘ oiw; thing in the world that this extraordinary craft is 
‘ not at all like, that thing is a ship of any kind. So 
‘ narroAv, so long, so grotesque ; so low in the middle, so 
‘ high at each end, like a China pen-tray ; Andth no 
‘ rigging, with nowhere to go to aloft ; with mats for sails, 

' great warped cigars for masts, gaudy dragons and sea- 
‘ monsters disporting themselves from stem to stem,. and 
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‘ on the stern a gigantic cock of impossible aspect, detying 
' the world (as well he may) to produce his equal, — it 
‘ would look more at home at the top of a public building, 
‘ or at the top of a mountain, or in an avenue of trees, or 
‘ down in a mine, than afloat on the water. As for the 
‘ (iJhinese lounging on the deck, the most extravagant 
‘ imagination would never dare to suppose them to be 
' mariners. Imagine a ship’s crew, without a profile 
‘ among them, in gauze pinafort's and plaited hair ; Avear- 
‘ ing stiff clogs a (juarter of a foot thick in the sole ; and 
‘ lying at night in little scented boxes, like backgammon 
‘ men or ch ess-pi ece.s, or mother-of-pearl counters ! But 
‘ by Jtwc ! even this is nothing to your surprise Avhen you 
‘ go down into the cabin. There you get into a torture oi’ 
‘ perplexity. As, what became of all those lanterns hang- 
‘ ing to the roof when the Junk was out at .sea ? Whether 
‘ they dangled there, banging and beating against eacli 
‘ other, like so many jesters’ baubles ? Whether the idol 
‘ Chin Tee, of the eighteen arms, enshvined in a celestial 
‘ Punch’s Show, in the place of honour, ever tumbled out 
‘ in heavy weather ? Whether the incense and the jo.ss- 
‘ stick still burnt before her, with a faint perfume and 
‘ a little thread of smoke, while the mighty waves w’ere 
‘roaring all around b Whether that preposterous tis.sue- 
‘ paper umbrella in the comer was always spread, as being 
‘ a convenient maritime in.strumout for walking about the 
‘ decks with in a storm ? Whether all the cool and shiny 
‘little chaii’s and tables were continually sliding about 
‘ and bruising each other, and if not why not ? Whether 
‘ anybody^ on the voyage ever read those two books printed 
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‘ in characters like bird-cages and fly-trnp.s ? Whotber 
‘ the Mandarin passengci', He Sing, who had never been 
‘ ten miles from home in his life before, lying sick o» a 
‘ bamboo couch in a private china clo.set of his own (wheixi 
‘ he is now perpetually writing autographs for inquisitive 
‘ barbarians), ever began to doubt the potency of the 
‘ Goddess of the Sea, whose counterfeit presentment, like 
‘ a flowery monthly nurse, occupies the sailors’ joss-housc 
‘ it) the second gallery ? Whether it is possible that the 
‘ said Mandaiin, or the artist of the ship, Sam Sing, 
‘ Esquire, RA. uf Canton, can, ever go ashore without a 
‘ walking-staff of cinnamon, agreeably to the usage of their 
‘ likenesses in Eritisli tea-shops ? Above all, whether the 
‘ hoarse old ocean could ever have been seriously in earnest 
‘ with this floating toy-shop ; or had merely jdayed with it 
‘ in lightness of spirit — roughly, but meaning no harm — 
‘ as the bull did with another kind of chi)ia-.shop on St. 
‘ Patrick’s day in the morning.’ 

The reply made* on this brought back comment and 
sequel not less amusing. ‘ Yes, there can be no question 
‘ that this is Einality in j>erfcction ; and it is a great ad- 
‘ vantage to have the doctrine so beautifully Avorked oiit, 
‘and shut up in a corner of a dock near a fashionable 
‘ white-bait house for the edification *bf man. Thousands 
‘ of years have passed away since the first junk was built 
‘ on this model, and the last jtmk ever launched was no 
‘ better for that waste and desert of time. The mimic 
‘ eye painted on their prows to assist them in finding their 
‘ way, has opened as wide and seen as far as any actual 
‘ organ of sight in all the interval through thq whole 
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‘ extent of tli^it strange countrj. It has been set 

‘ iA the flowery bead to as little purpose for thousands of 
^ ;^ars. With all their patient and ingenious but never 
“■advaficing art,, and with all their rich and diligent' agii- 
‘ cultural cultivation, not o. new twist or curve has been 
‘.j^^ven to a ball of ivory, and not a blade of experiener* 

‘ has been grown. There is a genuine finality in that ; and 
‘ when one comes from behind the wooden screen that eti- 
‘ closes the curious sight, to look again upon the river and 
‘ the mighty signs on its banks of life, enterprise, and pro- 
‘ gross, the -question tliat comes nearest is beyond doubt 
* a home One. Whether ove ever by any chance, in storms. 
‘ trust to red rags ; or burn joss-sticks before idols ; or grope 
' our way by the help of conventional eyes that have no 
‘ sight in tlioni ; or sacrifice substantial facts for absurd 
‘ forms ? The ignorant crow of the Keying refused to 
‘ enter on the ships’ books, until “a considerable amount 
‘ “ of silvered -pa per, tin-foil, and Jo.ss-stick ” had been laid 
, ‘ in by the owners for the purposes of flieir worship. And 
wonder whether ov,i- seamen, let alone oiu’ bishops 
‘ and deacons, ever stand out upon points of silvered-paper 
‘ and tinjfoil and joss-sticks. To be sure Christianity is 
‘ not Chin-Teeism, and that 1 suppose is why we never 
‘ lo!;^e sight of the ftid in contemptible and insignificant 
’ ‘ quarrels about the means. There is enough matter for 
‘rejP^tion aboard the Keying at any rate to last one’s 
“ ‘ v^oyaiJU hbmij! to England again.’ 

^ the ^‘mmer from Broadstairs will com- 

pletp wrote frptn the same place last year on Mr. 

CVufifehfliik!s 'efforts in the cause of temperance, and will 
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enable mo to say, wliat I know he wisbed to be remeiKi- Dboah- 
, , 1 . . 844inf< ■ 

beret! in his story, that there was up subject on whiOh, 1S48. 

tbrongh his whole life he felt more strongly than this, ^fio c. D. ’m 
man advocated temperance, eveii as far aS possible its 
legislative enforcement, with greatei’ earnestness hut he 
made important reservations. Not flunking drunkenness 
to be a vice inborn, or incident to the poor more than to 
other people, he never would agree that the existence of a 
giii-.shop was the alpha and omega of it. Believing it to be 
the ‘national horror,’ he also believed that many operative 
causes had to do with having made it so ; and his objection 
to tli(! temperance agitation was that those Avere left out of 
account altogether. He thought the gin-shop not fairly to Tempta- 
bc rendered the exclusive object of attack, until, in con- 
uection with the classes who mostly made it their resort, 
the temptations that led to it, physical and moral, should 
have been more bravely dealt Avkb. Among the former he 
counted foul smells, disgusting habitations, bad Avorksbops 
and Avorkshop-custoiiis, scarcity of light, air, and water, in 
shoit the absence of all c.asy means of decency and health; 
and among the latter, the mental Aveariness and languor so 
induced, the desire of Avholesome relaxation, thd graving for 
sortie stimulus and excitement, not less needful Hmn the ^'eccs.sity 
sun itself to lives so passed, and last,%nd inclusiA^e of; all 
the rest, ignorance, and the Avant of rational mental train- 
ing, generally applied. This Avas consistently Dfekj^w’s 
‘ platform’ throughout the years he was^knpAvn to n^e^ ahd^ 
holding it to hd .within the reach !hs well ; tails' of * 

legislatioB, -vvliicli oven our,politica|;. inagH^to£^ 
discovering lately^ he thought intemperance id l>e bfui Ihe 
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one result that, out of all of those arising from the ahsonci^ 
of legislation, -vvas the most wretched. For him, drunken- 
ness had a teeming and reproachful history anterior to tlie 
drunken stage ; and he thought it the first duty of the 
moi’alist bent upon annihilating the gin-shop, to ' strike 
' deep and spare not ’ at those previous remediable evils. 
Certainly this was not the way of Mr. Cruikshank, any more 
than it is that of the many excellent people who take part 
in temj)erance agitations. His former talc of the Bottle, a.s 
told by his admirable pencil, was that of a decent working 
man, father of a boy and a girl, living in comfort and good 
esteem iintil near the middle age, when, happening un- 
luckily to have a goose for dinner one day in tlie bosom 
of his thriving family, ho jocularly sends out for a botth'. 
of gin, persuades his wife, until then a picture of neatness 
and good housewifery, to take a little droj) after the stuff- 
ing, and the whole famil}^ from that moment drink them- 
selves to destruction. The sccpicl, of which Dickens now 
wrote to me, traced the lives of the boy and girl after tho 
wretched deaths of their drunken parents, through gin-sho[), 
beer-shop, and dancing- rooms, up to their trial for robbery; 
W'hen the boy is convicted, dying aboard the hulks ; and 
the girl, desolate and mad after her acquittal, flings herself 
fi'om London-bridgl^into the night-darkened river. 

‘ I think,’ said Dickens, ‘the power of that closing scene 

'Ij 

‘ quite extraordinary. It haunts the remembrance like 
‘an awful reality. It is full of passion and terror, and I 
doubt very much whether any hand but his could so 
‘ have rendered it. There are other fine things too. The 
‘ death-bed scone on board the hulks ; tlie coqvict who 
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‘ is composing the face, and the other who is drawing thd Broap^ 
‘ screen round the bed’s head ; seem to me masterpieces i848. 

‘ worthy of the greatest painter. The reality of the place, 

‘ and the fidelity with which every minute object illustra- 
‘ tivo of it is preseuted, are surprising. I think myself no 
'bad judge of this feature, and it is remarkable through- 
‘ out. In the trial scene at the Old Bailey, the eye may 
‘ wander round tlic Court, and observe everything that is 
‘ a part of the place. The very light and atmosphere are 
‘ faithfully reproduced. So, in the gin-shop and the beer- 
‘ shop. An inferior hand would indicate a fragment of 
' the fact, and slur it over ; but here every shred is 
‘ honestly made out. ’Die man behind the bar in the 
‘ gin-shop, is as real as the convicts at the hulks, or the 
‘ barristers round the table in the Old Bailey. 1 found it 
‘ ijuite curious, as 1 closed the book, to recall the number 
• of faces I had s(',en of individual identity, and to think 
‘ vvhat a clianco thty have of living, as the Spanish friar 
‘ .said to Wilkie, whc*i the living have passeil away. But 
‘ it only makes more exasptn-ating to me the obstinate one- its one- 
‘ sideduess of the thing. When a man shows so forcibly 
‘ the side of the medal on which the people in their faults 
‘ and crimes are .stamped, ho is the more bound to help us 
‘ to a glance at that other side on wl*ich the faults and 
‘ vices of tlic governments placed over the people are not 
‘ less gravely impressed.’ s 

Ihis led to some remark on Hogarth’s method in speh tIjo 
matters, and I am glad to be able to preserve this fine 
criticism of that gi'eat Englishman, by a writer who closely 
resembled him in genius ; as another generation will be 
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Upon a separate publication by Leech of some , drawings 
on stone called the Rising Generation, from designs done 
for Mr. Punch’s gallery, he wrote at my re^qUest, a little 
essay of which a few sentences will find appropriate place 
with his letter on the other great cai’icaturist of his time. 1 
use that w'ord, as he did, only fur want of a bettor. Dickens 
was of opinion tliat, in this particular lino of illustration, 
Avhilo ho conceded all his fame to the elder and stronger 
contemporary, Mr. Leech was the very first Englishman 
who had made Beauty a part of liis art ; and he held, that, 
by striking out this cour.se, and setting the succes.sfnl 
example of introducing always into his most whimsical 
pieces some beautiful faces or agreeable forn^s, he had done 
more than any other man of liis generation to refine a 
branch of art to which the facilities of steam-printing and 
wood-engi’aving w'ere giving almost unrivalled diffusion 
and popularity. His opinion of Leech in a word was that 
he turned caricatrrre into character ; and would leav(> 
behind him mrt a little of tire hiUtory’of his time and its 
follie.s, sketched with inimitable grace. 

‘ If we turn back to a collection of tbe works of Rowland- 
‘ son or Gilray, we shall find, in .spite of the great humour 
‘ displayed in many of them, that they are rendered weari- 
‘some and unpleasant hy a vast amount of personal ugli- 
‘ ness. iNow, besides that i^ is a poor device to represent 
‘ what is satirized as being lieccssarily ugly, which is but 
‘ the resource of ,an augi'y child or a jealous wopian, it 
‘ serves no purpose, but to produqe a disagreeable result. 
‘ There is no reason why ‘lift farpifei’’? daughter in the old 
‘caricature who ik Equalling at the' -harpsichord (to the 
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' iniease delight, by the bye, of her worthy father, whom 
‘ it is her duty to please) should be squab and hideous 
‘ The satire on the manner of her education, if there be 
‘ any in the thing at all, would be just as good, if she were 
‘ pretty. Mr. Leech would have made her so. The average 
‘ of faj’mers’ daughters in England are not impossible 
‘ lumps of fat. One is quite as likely to find a pretty girl 
' in a farm-house, as to find an ugly one ; and we think, 

‘ with , Mr. Leech, that the business of this style of art is 
‘ with the pretty one. She is not only a pleasanter object, 

‘ but we have more interest in her. We care more about 
‘ what does become her, and does not become her. Mr. 

‘ Leech represented the other day certain delicate creatures 
‘ with bewitching countenances encased in several varieties 
‘ of that amazing gannent, the ladies’ paletot. Formerly 
' those fair creatures would have been made as ugly and 
‘ ungainly as possible, and then the point would have been 
‘ lost. The spectator, with a laugh at the absurdity of the 
‘ whole group, would* not 'have cared 110# such uncouth 
'creatures disguised themselves, or how ridiculous they 
' became. . . . But to represent female beauty as Mr. Leech 
‘ represents it, an artist must have a most delicate percep- 
‘ tion of it ; and the gift of being able to realise it to us 
‘ with two or three slight, sure touche? of his pencil. This 
‘ power Mr. Leech possesses, in an extraordinary degree. 

‘ . . . For this reason, we enter our protest against those of* 
' the Rising Generation who are precociously in love being 
‘ made the subject of merriment by a jntiless and unsym- 
‘pathizing world. We irpVei; Sana'a boy more dikinctly 
‘ in the right than the^young , gentleman kpeeling on the^ 
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‘ diair to beg a lock of hair from liis pretty cousin, to take 
‘back to school. Madness is in her apron, and Virgil 
' dog’s-eared and defaced is in her ringlets. Doubts may 
‘ isuggest themselves of the perfect disinterestedness of the 
'other young gentleman contemplating the fair girl at 
‘ the piano — doubts engendered by his worldly allusion to 
‘ “ tin ” ; though even that may have arisen in his modest 
' consciousness of his own inability to support an establish- 
‘ ment — but that he should be “ deucedly inclined to go 
‘ “ and cut that fellow out,” appears to us one of the most 
‘ natural emotions of the human breast. The young gen- 
‘ tleman with the dishevelled hair and clasped hands win* 
‘loves the transcendant beauty with the bouquet, and 
‘can’t be happy \vithout her, is to us a withering and 
‘ desolate spectacle. Who could be happy without her ? 
‘ . The growing youths are not less happily observed 
‘ and agreeably depicted than the grown women. The 
‘ languid little creature who “ hasn’t danced since he was 
' “ quite a boy,” 4s perfect ; and the e&gerness of the small 
‘ dancer whom he declines to receive for a partner at the 
‘ hands of the glorious old lady of the house (the little feet 
‘quite ready for the first position, the whole heart pro- 
‘ jected into the quadrille, and the glance peeping timidly 
‘ at the desired one out of a flutter of hope and doubt) is 
‘ quite delightful to look at. The intellectual jiivenile who 
‘ awakens the tremendous wrath of a Norma of private life 
‘ by considering woman an inferior animal, is lecturing at the 
‘ present moment, we understand, on the Concrete in con- 
‘ nexion with the Will. •The legs of the young philosopher 
‘who considers Shakespeare an over-rated man, were seen 
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‘ by us dangling over the side of an omnibus last Tucs- 
‘ day. We have no acquaintance with the scowling young 
* tfentleman who is clear that “if his Governor don’t like 

O 

‘“the way he goes on in, why he must have chambers 
‘ “ and so much a week ; ” but if he is not by this time in 
‘ Van Diemen’s-land, he will certainly go to it through 
‘ Newgate. We should exceedingly dislike to have per- 
‘ sonal property in a strong box, to live in the suburb of 
‘ Camberwell, and to be in the relation of bachelor-uncle 
‘ to that youth ... In all his designs, whatever Mr. Leech 
‘ desires to do, he does. His drawing seems to us charm- 
‘ ing ; and the expression indicated, though by the simplest 
‘means, is exactly the natural expression, and is recog- 
‘ nised as such immediately. Some forms of our existing 
‘ life will never have a better chronicler. His wit is good- 
‘ natured, and always the wit of a gentleman. He has. a 
‘becoming sense of responsibility and self-restraint; he 
‘ delights in agreeable things ; he imparts some pleasant air 
‘ of his own to thingS not pleasant in themselves ; he is svig- 
‘ gestive and full of matter ; and he is always improving. 
‘ Into the tone as well as into the execution of wdiat he 
‘ does, he has brought a certain elegance which is altogether 
‘ new, without involving any compromise of what is true. 
‘ Popular art in England has not had so rich an acquisition.’ 
Dickens’s closing allusion was to a remark made by Mr. Ford 
in a review of Oliver Twist formerly refen’ed to. ‘ It is 
‘ eight or ten years since a writer in the QuaHerly Iteview, 

‘ making mention of Mr. George C^uikshank, commented 
‘ on the absurdity of excluding siftli a man from the Royal 
‘ Academy, because his works were not produced in certain 
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' materials, and did not occupy a certain space in its annual 
‘ shows. Will no Associates be found upon its books one 
‘ of these days, the labours of whose oil and brushes will 
‘have sunk into the profoundest obscurity, when many 
‘pencil-marks of Mr. Cruikshank and of Mr. Leech 
‘ will be still fresh in half the houses in the land ? ’ 

Of what otherwise occupied him at Broadstairs in 184H 
there is not much to mention until the close of his holiday. 
He used to say that he never went for more than a couple 
of days from his own home withoTit something befalling 
him that never happened to anyone else, and his Broad- 
stairs adventure of the present summer verged closer on 
tragedy than comedy. Beturuing there one day in August 
after bringing up his boys to school, it had been arranged 
that his wife should meet him at Margate ; but he had 
walked impatiently far beyond the place for meeting when 
at last he caught sight of her, not in the small chaise but 
in a large carriage and pair followed by an excited crowd, 
and with the youth that should haVe been driving the 
little pony bruised and bandaged on the box behind the 
two prancing horses. ‘You may faintly imagine my 
‘ amazement at encountering this carriage, and the 
‘ strange people, and Kate, and the crowd, and the ban- 
‘ daged one, and all the rest of it.’ And then in a line or 
two I had the story ‘ At the top of a steep hill on the 
‘ road, with a ditch on each side, the pony bolted, upon 
‘ which what does John do but jump out ! He says he 
‘ was thrown out, but it cannot be. The reins immediately 
‘ became entangled in th(^wheels, and away went the pony 
‘ down the hill madly, with Kate inside rending the Isle 
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‘ of Thanet with her screams. The accident miglit have 
‘ been a fearful one, if the pony had not, thank Heaven, 
' on getting to the bottom, pitched over the side ; breaking 
‘ the shaft and cutting her hind legs, but in the most 
‘ extraordinary manner smashing her own way apart. She 
‘ tumbled down, a bundle of legs Avith her head tucked 
‘ underneath, and loft the chaise standing on the bank ! 
‘ A Captain Devayncs and his wife were passing in their 
‘ carriage at the moment, saw the accident with no power 
‘ of preventing it, got Kate out, laid her on the grass, and 
‘ behaved with infinite kindness. All’s well that ends well, 

‘ and 1 think she’s really none the worsQ for the fright. 

‘ Jolin is in bed a good deal bruised, but without any 
‘ broken bone, and likely soon to come right ; though for 
‘ the present plastered all over, and, like Squeers, a brown- 
‘ paper parcel chock-full of nothing but groans. The 
‘ Avoinen generally have no sympathy for him whatever ; 
‘and the nurse says, with indignation, how could he go 
‘ and leave an unprotected female in the shay ! ’ 

Holiday incidents there Avere many, but none that need 
detain us. This was really a summer idleness : for it was 
the interval between two of his important undertakings, 
there was no periodical yet to make demands on him, and 
only the task of finishing his Haunted Man for Christmas 
lay ahead. But he did even his nothings in a strenuous 
Avay, and on occasion could make gallant fight against the 
elements themselves. He reported himself, to ray horror, 
thrice wet through on a single day, ‘dressed four times,’ and 
finding all sorts of great things, brought out by the rains, 
among the rocks on the sea-beach. He also sketched now 
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and then morsels of character for me, of which I will pre- 
seiwe one. ‘ F is philosophical, from sunrise to bedtime : 
‘ chiefly in the French line, about French women going 
‘ mad, and in that state coming to their husbands, and 
‘ saying, “ Mon ami, jo vous ai trompd. Voici les lettres 
‘ “ do nion amant ! ” Whereupon the husbands take the 
‘ letters and think them waste paper, and become extra- 
‘ philosophical at finding that they really tvere the lover’s 
‘ (;ffusions ; though what there is of philosophy in it all, or 
‘ anything but unwholesomeness, it is not easy to sec.’ (A 
remark that it might not be out of place to offer to Mr. 
Taine’s notice.) ‘Likewise about dark shades coming over 
‘ our wedded Emmeline’s face at parties ; and about F 
‘ handing her to her caiTingo, and saying, “ May I come in, 
‘ “ for a lift hom(!ward ? ” and she bonding over him out of 
‘ window, and saying in a low voice, 1 UAllK NOT ! And 
‘ then of the carriage driving away like lightning, leaving 
‘ F more philosophical than cvci- on the pavement.’ Not 
till the close of September I heard of work intruding itself, 
in a letter twitting me fur a broken promise in not joining 
him : ‘ We are reasonably jolly, but rurally so ; going to 
‘ bod o’ nights at ten, and bathing o’ mornings at half-past 
‘ seven ; and not drugging ourselves with those dirty and 
‘ spoiled waters of Lethe that flow round the base of the 
‘great pyramid.’ Then, after mention of the friends wlio 
had left him, Sheriff Gordon, the Leeches, Lemon, Egg and 
Stone : ‘ reflection and ponsiveness are coming. I ha\ e 
‘ NOT 

‘ — seeft Fancy write 
‘ With a pencil of light 
‘ On the blotter so solid, commanding the sea I 
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but I shouldn’t wonder if she were to do it, one of these 
days. Dim visions of divers things are floating around 
‘ me ; and I must go to work, head foremost, when I get 
' home. I am glad, after all, that I have not been at it 
‘ here; for I am all the better for my idleness, no doubt. 
‘ . . Roche was very ill last night, and looks like one with 
‘ his face turned to the other world, this morning. When 
' ave you coming ? Oh w^hat days and nights there have 
‘ been here, this Vteck past ! ’ My consent to a sugges- 
tion in his next letter, that 1 .should meet him on his way 
back, and join him in a walking-excursion home, got me 
full absolul ion for Inoken promises ; and the way wo took 
will remind friends of his later life, when he was lord of 
(ladshill, of an object of interest which he delighted in 
taking them to see. ‘ You will come down booked for 
‘ Maidstone (I Avill meet you at Paddock-wood), and we 
‘ will go thither in company over a most beautiful little 
‘ line of railroad. The eight miles walk from Maidstone 
‘ to Rochester, and, the visit to the Dmidical altar on the 
‘ wayside, arc charming. I’his could bo accomplished on 
‘ the Tuesday ; and Wednesday we might look about us 
‘at Chatham, coming home by Cobham on Thursday. . . .’ 

His first sea-side holiday in 1849 was at Brighton, where 
he passed some weeks in February; and not, I am bound 
to add, without the usual unusual adventure to signalize 
his visit. Ho had not been a week in his lodgings, where 
Leech and his wife joined him, when both hk landlord and 
the daughter of his landlord went raving mad, and the 
lodgers were driven ‘away ter the Bedford hotel. H you 
‘ could have heard the cursing and crying of the two ; 
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‘ could have seen the physician and nurse guoited out into 
‘ the passage by the madman at the hazard of their lives ; 
'could have seen Leech and me flying to the doctor’.s 
' rescue ; could have seen our . wives pulling us back ; 
‘ could have scon the M.D. faint with fear ; could have 
‘ seen throe other M.D.'s come to his aid ; with an atraos- 
' phere of Mrs. Gam})s, strait-waistcoats, struggling friends 
‘ and servants, surrounding the whole ; you would have 
‘said it was <putc worthy of mCj and quite in keeping 
‘with my usual proceedings.’ The letter ended with a 
word on what then his thoughts were full of, but for which 
no name had yet been found. ‘ A sea-fog to-day, but yes- 
‘terday inexpressibly delicious. My mind running, like 
‘ a high sea, on names — not satisfied yet, though.’ When 
he next wrote from the sea-side, in tins beginning of July, 
he had found the name ; had started his book ; and was 
‘ rushing to Broadstairs ’ to write the fourth number of 
David Co2)perfu'kl. 

In this came the childish experiences which had left so 
deep an impression upon him, and over which lie had some 
difficulty in throwing the needful dL'gui.scs. ‘Fourteen 
‘ miles to-day in the country,’ he had written to mo on 
the 21st of June, ‘revolving number four!’ Still be did 
not quite see bis way. Three days later ho wrote ; ‘ On 
‘ leaving you hist night, I found myself summoned on a 
‘ Special jury in the Queen’s Bench to-day. I have taken 
‘ no notice of the document,* and hourly expect to be 
‘ dragged forth to a dungeon for contempt of court. I 

* My friend Mr. Shirley Brooks sends me a ^ characteristic ^ cutting from 
an autograph c^s^talogue in which these few lines are given from an early 
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‘ think I should rather like it. It might help me with a 
' new notion or two in my difficulties. Meanwhile I shall 
take a stroll to-night in the green fields from 7 to 10, if 
‘ you feel inclined to join.’ His troubles ended when he 
got to Broadstairs, from which he wrote on the tenth of 
July to tell me that agreeably to the plan we had dis- 
cussed he had introduced a great part of his MS. into the 
number. ‘ I really think I have done it ingeniously, and 
' with a very complicated intci'weaving of truth and fiction. 

‘ Vous verrez. I am getting on like a house afire in point 
‘ of health, and ditto ditto in point of number.’ 

In the middle of July the number was nearly done, and 
he was still doubtful where to pass his longer sununer 
holiday. Leech wished to join hini in it, and both desired 
a change from Broadstairs. At first lie thought of Folke- 
stone,^ but disappointment there led to a sudden change. 

!et.lo,r ill tlie Uoughty-streot days. ' I always pay luy taxes when they won’t call A Donghty- 
‘aiiy longer, in order to get a bad name in the parish and so escaije all Ktreefe 
Miononrs,* It is a touch of character, certainly; hut though his motive in 
later life was the same, his method was not. He attended to the tax-collector, 
hut of any other parochial or i)olitical ai>plication took no notice wliatever. 

* Even in tlic modest rctiMiicnt of a note I fear that I shall offend the 
dignity of history, and of biography, by printing the lines in which this inten- 
tion was announced to me. They were written Mn character ; ’ and the clia- 
lacter was that of the Svatermau ’ at the Charing-cross cabstand, first dis- 
covered ])y George Oattermole, whoso imitations of him wx^re a delight to Pa^c 158 
llickeus at this time, and adapted themselves in the exuberance of his admini- of Vol. J, 
tion to every conceivable variety of subject. The painter of the Derby Day 
will have a fullness of satisfaction in remembering 4is. ‘ Sloppy/ the liorq 
in question, had a friend ^ Jack ’ ili whom he %vaj 5 supposed to typify his own 
early and hard experiences before he became a convert to temjicrance ; and 
Dickens used to point to ‘Jack’ as the justification of himself and Mrs. 

Gamp for their poHentous invention of Mrs, Harris. It is amazing nonsense A. male 
to repeat ; but to hear Catterinolo, in the giniff hoai'se accents of wdiat seemed Mrs. Gamp 
to be the remains of a deep bass voice wrapped up in wet straw, repeat the 
wild proceedings of Jack, was not to be foi^otten. ‘ Yes sir, Jack went mad 
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" I proposc ’ (loth of J uly) ‘ returning to town to-morrow by 
‘ the boat from Ramsgate, and going oflF to Weymouth or 
‘ the Isle of Wight, or both, early the next morning.’ A 
few days after, his choice was made. 

He had taken a house at Bonchurch, attracted there by 
the friend who had made it a place of interest for lain 
during the last few years, the Reverend James White, wilL 
whose name and its associations my mind connects in- 
separably many of Dickens's happie.st hours. To pay him 

*Kir, jii.st uforc he ’stahlishecl hisself by Sir E.ol)ert reel's-s-a, «ir. Ho \riis 
‘ allis a callin’ fur a pint o’ beer sir, and they brings him water sir. Yes sir. 

* And so sir, 1 sees him dodgin’ahoiit one clay sir, yes sir, and at last ho gits a 
‘ hopportnnity sir and claps a pitch-plaster on the mouth o’ tli’ puini> sir, 
‘and says he’s done for liis wust henemy sir. Yes sir. Anti tlien they 
‘ finds him a-sittin’ on the top o’ tlic corn-chest sir, yes sir, a. crainmin’ oM 
‘ pistol with wisps o’ hay and liorso-beans sir, and swearin’ he’s a goin’ to 
‘ blow hisself to liattonis, yes sir, lait ho doesn’t, no sir. I^or I sees him 
‘ ai-terwards a lyin’ on the straw a manifacktrin’ Hengal cheroots out o’ coni- 
‘ chaff sir and swearin* hcM make ’em smoke sir, but they hulloxcd him off 
‘ round by the corner of Drum min s’s-s-s-s-s-s sir, just afore I come here sir, 
‘yes sir. And so yon never see’d us together sir, no sir.’ This was the re- 
markable dialect in which Dickens wrote from Broadstairs on the ISth of 
July. ‘About Saturday sir V — Why sir, I’m a-goitfk fo FolkeMonc a Saturday 
‘ sir ! — not on accounts of the manifacktring of Bengal cheroots as there is there 
‘ but for the survayin’ o’ the coast sir. ’Oos you see sir, bein’ here sir, and 
‘ not a hnishin’ my work sir till to-morrow sir, I couldn’t go afore ! And if i 
‘ wos to come home, and not go, and come back agin sir, wy it would be na- 
‘ t’rally a liulloxing of myself sii'. Yes sir. Wy sir, 1 b’iieve that the gent ms 
‘ is a goin* to ’stalilish hissclf sir, in the autumn, along with me round the 
‘ conaci* sir (by Drummins’s-s-K-s-s-s bank) is a coinin’ down to Folkestone 
‘ Saturday arternoon — Leech by name sir — yes sir— another Jack sir—and if 
‘ you wos to come down along with him sir by the train iis gits to Folkestone 
twenty minutes arter five, you’d find me a smoking a Bengal cheroot (made of 
‘ clover-chaff and horse-beans sir) on the platform. You couldn’t spend your 
‘ arternoon better sir. Dover, Sandgate, Herne Bay — they’re all to be wisited 
‘ sir, most probable, till sich times as a ’ouse is found sir* I'es su*. Then 
‘ decide to come sir, and say yon will, and do it. I shall be here till arter 
‘ post time Saturday momin’ sir. Come on then ! SnoPPT 

‘Hm X mark.’ 
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fitting tribute would not be ea.?y, if here it were called for. 
In the kindly shrewd Scotch face, a keen sensitiveness to 
pleasure and pain was the first thing that struck any com- 
mon observer. Cheerfulness and gloom coursed over it so 
rapidly that no one could question the tale they told. But 
the relish of his life had outlived its more than usual share 
of .sorrows ; and quaint sly humour, love of jest and mern- 
ment, capital knowledge of books, and sagacious (juips at 
men, made his companionship delightful. Like his life, his 
genius was made up of alternations of mirth and melan- 
choly. He would be immersed, at one time, in those 
darkest Scottish annals from which he drew* his tragedies ; 
and overllowing, at another, into Sir Frizzle Pumpkiu’.s 
exuberant farce. Tlie tragic histories may probably perish 
with the actor’s pojisliahlo art ; but three little abstracts 
of liistory written at a later time in prose, with a sunny 
clearness of narration and a glow of picturesque interest 
to my knowledge unequalled in books of such small pre- 
tension, will find,* I hope, a lasting place in literature. 
They are filled wdth felicities of phnise, with breadth of 
understanding and judgment, with manful honesty, quiet 
sagacity, and a constant cheerful piety, valuable for all and 
priceless for the young. Another wonl I permit myself to 
add. With Dickens, White was popular supremely for his 
eager good fellowship ; and few men brought him more of 
w'hat ho always liked to receive. But ho brought nothing 
so good as his wife. ' He i.s excellent, but she is better,’ is 
the pithy remark of his first Bonchurch letter ; and the 
true affection and respect that followed is happily still 
borne her by his daughters. 
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Of course there is’ Wmething strange to be recorded of 
the Bonchuroh- holiday, but it does not come till nearer 
the ending ; and, with more attention to Mrs. Malaprop’s 
adyice to begin with a little aversion, might probably not 
have come at all. He began with an excess of liking. 
Of the Undercliff he was full of admiration. ‘From the 
‘ top of the highest downs,’ he wrote in his second letter 
(28th of July) ‘there are views which are only to h(‘ 
‘equalled on the Genoese shore of the Mediterranean; 
‘ the variety of walks is extraordinary ; things are cheap, 
‘ and everybody is civil. The Avaterfall acts wonderfully, 
‘ and the sea bathing is delicious. Best of all, the place is 
‘ certainly cold rather than hot, in the summer time. The 
‘ evenings have been even chilly. White very jovial, ami 
‘emulous of the inimifable in respect of gin-punch. Ho 
‘ had made some for our arrival. Ha ! ha ! not bad for a 
‘ beginner ... I have been, and am, trying to work this 
‘ morning ; but 1 can’t make anything of it, and am going 
‘ out to think. I am invited by a di.stfnguished friend to 
‘ dine with you on the first of August, but I have pleaded 
‘ distance and the being resident in a cave on the sea 
‘ shore ; my food, beans ; my drink, the water from the 
‘ rock ... 1 must pluck up heart of grace to write to Jeffrey, 
‘ of whom X had but poor accounts from Gordon just before 
‘ leaving. Talfourd delightful, and amuses me mightily. 
‘ I am really quite enraptured at his success, and think of 
‘ his happiness with uncommon pleasure.' Our friend was 
now on the bench ; which he adorned with qualities that 
are justly the pride of that profession, and with accom- 
plishments that have become more rare in its highest 
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places than they were in former times. K|a elevation 
only made those virtues better known. iTalfodrd assumed 
nothing with the ermine but the privilege- of more fre- 
quent intercourse with the tastes and friends he loved, and 
he continued to be the most joyous and lea^ affected of 
companions. Such small oddities or foibles as he had made 
him secretly only dearer to Dickens, who had no friend he 
was more attached to ; and the many happy nights made 
happier by the voice so aifiuent in generous words, and 
the face so bright with ardent sensibility, come back to 
me sorrowfully now. ‘ Deaf the prais’d car, and mute the 
‘ tuneful tongue.’ The poet’s line has a double application 
and sadness. 

He wrote again on the first of August. ‘ I have just 
‘ begun to get into work. We are expecting the Queen to 
‘ come by very soon, in grand array, and are going to let off 
‘ ever so many guns. I had a letter from Jeffrey yester- 
‘ day morning, just as I was going to write to him. He 
‘ has evidently beena^ery ill, and I begin to have feam for 
‘ his recovery. It is a very pathetic letter, as to his state 
‘ of mind ; but only in a tranquil contemplation of death, 

‘ which I think very noble.’ His next letter, four days later, 
described himself as continuing still at work ; but also taking 
part in dinners at Blackgang, and picnics of * tremendous 
‘ success ’ on Shanklin Down. ‘ Two charity sermons for 
‘ the school are preached to-day, and I go to the afternoon 
‘one. The examination of said school t’other day was 
‘very funny. AH the boys made Buckstone’s bow in the' 
^ Rough JDiwmand, and some in a very wonderful manner 
‘recited pieces of poetry, about a clock, and may we be' 
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‘ like tke clock, which is always a going and a doing of 
‘ its duty, and always tells the truth (supposing it to be a 
‘ siap-up chronometer I presume, for the American clock 
‘ m the school was lying frightfully at that moment) j and 
‘ after being bothered to death by the multiplication table, 
‘ tliey were refreshed with a public tea in Lady Jane Swin- 
' burne’s garden.’ (There was a reference in one of his 
letters, but I have lost it, to a golden-haired lad of the 
Swinburnes whom his own boys used to play with, since 
become more widely known.) ' The rain came in with the 
‘ first tea-pot, and has been active ever since. On Friday 
‘ we had a grand, and what is better, a veiy good dinner at 
‘ “ parson ” Fielden’s, with some choice port. On Tuesday 
‘ we are going on another picnic ; with the materials for a 
‘ fire, at my express stipulation ; and a great iron pot to boil 
‘ potatoes in. These things, and the eatables, go to the 
‘ ground in a cart. Last night we had some very good 
‘ merriment at White’s, where pleasant Julian Young and 
‘ his wife (who are staying about fii^ miles off) showed 
‘ some droll new games ’ — and roused the ambition in my 
friend to give a ‘ mighty conjuring performance for all the 
'children in Bonchurch,’ for which I sent him the ma- 
terials and which went off in a tumult of wild delight. 
To the familiar names in this letter I will add one more, 
grieving freshly even now to connect it with suffering. ‘ A 
‘ letter from Poole has reached me since I began this letter, 

‘ with tidings in it that you will be very sorry to hear. 

' Poor Eegnier has lost his only child ; the pi^etty daughter 
‘ who dined with us that nice day at your house, when we 
‘ ail pleased the poor mother by admiring her so much. 
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‘ She ^iied of a eudden attack of malignant t3rphus. Poole 
' was at the. funeral, and writes that he never saw, or could 
‘ have imagined, such intensity of grief as Regnier’s at the 
‘ grave. How one loves him for it. But is it not always 
‘ tine, in comedy and in tragedy, that the more real the 
‘ man the more genuine the actor ? ’ 

After a few more days I heard of progress with hia writ- 
ing in spite of all festivities. ‘ I have made it a rule that 
‘ the inimitable is invisible, until two every day. I shall 
‘ have half the number done, please God, to-morrow. I 
‘ have not worked quickly here yet, but I don’t know what 
‘I may do. levers cogitations have occupied my mind 
‘ at intervals, respecting the dim design.’ The design was 
the weekly periodical so often in his thoughts, of which 
more will appear in my next chapter. His letter closed 
with intimations of discomfort in his health ; of an obsti- 
nate cough ; and of a determination he had formed to 
mount daily to the top of the downs. ‘ It makes a great 
‘ difference in the oiimate to get a blow there and come 
‘ down again.’ Then I heard of the doctor ‘ stethoscoping ’ 
him, of his hope that all was right in that quarter, and 
of iTibbings ‘ d la St. John Long’ being ordered for his chest. 
But the mirth still went on. ‘ There has been a Doctor 
‘Laakester at Sandovm, a very good merry fellow, who 
‘ has made one at the picnics, and whom I went over and 
‘ dined with, along with Danby (I remember your liking 
‘ for Danby, and don’t wonder at it). Leech, and White.’ 
A letter towards the dose of August resumed yet more of 
his ordinary tone. * We had games and forfeits last night 
‘ at White’s. Dayy Boberts’s pretty little daughter is there 
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‘0ot Bk week, whih }iet bustiand, Bidkr>eli's aen. There was 
' 18«. ‘ first to say good-by^ to Banby, wbo goes to other 

‘ dorgyman’s-duty, and wc were veiy nierry. 'Mrs. White 
* i^dhanging ; White oomicaUy various to bis tiioods.1 Tal- 
‘ ^Urd comes down next Tuesday, arid we ibink of going 
‘ -dVer to Eyde on Monday) visiting the play* sleeping there 
‘ (t don’t mean at the play), and bringing the Judge back. 
‘ Browne coming down when hO has done his month’s 
My pro- ' woriC) Should you like to go to Alurii Bay While you are 
powdweit would involve a night out, but I think would 

‘ be very pleasant ; and if you think so too, I will arrange 
‘it sub rosa, so 'that we may abt bfe, Ul^ Bobadil, “op- 
< “ j^essed by numbera.” 1 mean to take a fly over from 
‘ SHanklin to meet yori at Eyde ; so that we can walk hack 
‘from Shanklin over the landslip, where the scenery is 
Arrivals ‘ wonderfully beautiful. •Stone and Egg are coming next 
^uTOs. *incmtli, and we hope to see Jerro}d befbre we go.’ Such 
notices from his letters may be thought hairdly worth pre- 
serving ; but a wondeifuj vitality in every ciioumstance, as 
long as life under any Oonditions remained to the writer, is 
the picture they contribute to j nor would it be complete 
without the ddditiob, th^t feud as he was, in the intervals 
/of his work, of th^ abundanoe And viiriety of enjoyments, 
to no man were so essential also thpse ^ieter hdurs of 
thought, and talkj not obtain^hlo «dien ‘oppressed by 
‘ nundbers. 

A Wfiiag My visit was find, at the openyig of September, but a 
reyelaiaoB. eqxlidr Came the fillip revdatiofi Of wbioh only 

a passing shadow had r^hed in two nr three previous 
letters. ‘ Before I think of h®ghmiBg my next number, 









perha-ps czwinot ijo better tbto gi^ ypw an iaipejt^ * 

‘ descaiptioa of tbe r^ta of the cUmate of Bt>ncimj«ai ' 

" ftftor A few weeks' midence. 6rst eabibrious ''^ 

‘ of which the l^atient becoiaes oopi5c^o:^8 is aa Mroost ooo- 

* tinual feeling of sickness, ajpGompanied rfifh gressijt pTosti»- 
‘ tion of stiengtb, «o that his lege tremble tmder him/ and 
‘ his arms quirer wheq he wants to take hold Of any objeoh 

‘ An ejftraordinary digpositicMi to sjedp (ea^Opt at ntij^t, Bifect an 
^ when his rcfet, in the event of his having at^r, is hrokea §,^ijdh 
' by incessant dreams) is always pretoht at th» same time ; ^ 

‘ and, if he have anything to do requiring thought and »t- 
' tention, this oi^brpowers him to aucli a dj^groe that he can 
' only do it in snatches lying down on .beds m t^e fitful 
‘ intervals. Extroipo depression of mind, and a disposition • 

*to shed tears ft pm morning td^pight, dcvoloptis itself at 
' the same peiiod. If the Patient happen to haye been a 
‘ good walker, he finds ten miles an insupportable 'distance) 

‘ in the achievement of which his legs aas& so unsteady, that 
‘ ho goes from side to side of the mad, like a drunken man. 

* 1-1 bo liappen to have ever' posao^ed any einoi^ of apy 
‘ kind, he finds it qnqnched in a dull, stupid languor, *IIe 
'has no purpose, pow©r> or object, in exiattefice whoever, 

When he biushOs hit hair in the moypkigv iie is i^O wdak pios- 
'that he is obliged to sit upPn ^ cjimt to' do fie is 
‘ incapable of roadingj^at times,. And bfe ^iotts Jystom 
' is so uttei-ly overthrown' that a ball bf %oiHng fal 
to be always behind^ ,the top pf* thp t^lpldge of his noi^e* : 
simmering betwe^ hia^^bag^rdipyesJ If hb should have 
caught a cold, he will find it itopossible to ge| rid ,of it» 

‘as his system is whobyVcapable^pf making any eff^. 

VOL, II. . . * ' - 
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‘ His cough will be deep, monotonous, and constant. “ The 
‘ “ faithful watch-dog’s honest bark ” will be nothing to it. 

‘ He will abandon all present idea of overcoming it, and 
‘ will (k>ntent himself with keeping an eye upon his blood- 
‘ vessels to preserve them whole and sound, Paiient's 
‘ name, Inimitable B. . , . It’s a mortal mistake ! — ^That’s 
‘ the plain fact. Of all the places I ever have been in, 1 
‘ have never been in one so difficult to exist in, pleasantly. 

‘ Naples is hot and dirty. New York feverish, Washington 
‘bilious, Genoa exciting, Paris rainy — but Bonchurcb, 

‘ smashing. I am quite convinced that I should die here, 

‘ in a year. It’s not hdc, it’s not close, I don’t know wbat 
‘ it is, but the prostration of it is awful. Nobody here 
' has the least idea what I think of it ; but I find, from all 
‘ sorts of hints from Kate, Georgina, and the Leeches, that 
‘ they are all affected more or less in the same way, and 
‘ find it very difficult to make head against. 1 make no 
‘sign, and pretend not to know what is going on. But^ 
‘ they are right. I believe the Leeche^ wiU go soon, and 
‘ small blame to ’em J — For me, when I leave here at the end 
‘ of this September, I must go down to some cold place ; as 
‘ Ramsgate for example, for a week or two ; or I seriously 
‘ believe I shall feel the effects of it for a long time. . . . 

‘ What do you think of that I , , . . The longer I live, the 
‘ more I doubt the doctors. I am perfectly convinced, that, 

‘ for people suffering under a wasting disease, this Under- 
‘ cliff is madness altogether. The doctor's, with the old 
‘ miserable foUy of looking at one bit of a subject, take 
‘ the patient’s lungs and the Undercliff’s air, and settle 
‘ solemnly that4hey are fit for each other. But the whole 
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' influence of tlie jflace, never taken into consideration, ie 
‘ to reduce and overpower vitality. I am quite confident 
' that I should go down under it, as if it were so^much 
‘ lead, slowly crushing me. An American resident in Paris 
‘ many years, who brought me a letter from Olliffe, said, 
‘ the day before yesterday, that he had always had a passion 
‘ for the sea never to be gratified enough, but that after 
‘ living here a month, he could not bear to look at it ; he 
‘ couldn’t endure the sound of it ; he didn’t know how it 
‘ was, but it seemed associated with the decay of his whole 
‘powers.’ These Avere grave imputations against one of 
the prettiest places in England i but of the generally 
depressing influence of that Undercliff on particular tem- 
peraments, I had already enough experience to abate some- 
thing of the surprise with which I read the letter. What 
it too bluntly puts aside are the sufferings other than his 
own, protected an<l sheltered by what only aggravated his ; 
^but my visit gave me proof that he had really very little 
overstated the effect upon himself. Making allowance, 
which sometimes he failed to do, for special peculiarities, 
and for the excitability never absent when he had in hand 
an undertaking such as Copperfield, I observed a nervous 
tendency to misgivings and apprehensions to the last degree 
unusual with him, which seemed to make the commonest 
things difficult ; and though he ^tayed out his time, and 
brought away nothing that his happier associations with 
the place and its residents did not long survive, he never 
returned to Bonchurch. 

In the month that remained he completed his fifth 
number, and with the proof there came t]^S reply to some 
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Bon- questions of which I hardly remember more than that they 
1849. refetred to doubts of mine ; one being as to the propriety 
Mr. Dick’s of the kind of delusion he had first given to poor Mr. Dick,* 
SSL which ft thought a little too farcical for that really touch- 

ing delineation of character. ‘ Your suggestion is perfectly 
‘ wise and sound,’ he wrote back (22nd of August). ‘ I 
‘ have acted on it. I have also, instead of the bull and china- 
‘ shop delusion, given Dick the idea, that, when the head 
‘ of king Charles the First was cut off, some of the trouble 
‘ was taken out of it, and put into his (Dick’s).’ When he 
next wrote, there was news very welcome to me for the 
Dro’^o’s pleasure to himself it inVolved. ‘ Browne has sketched an 
Micawber. ‘ uncommonly characteristic and capital Mr, Micawber for 
‘ the next number. I hope the present number is a good 
‘ one. I hc^r nothing but pleasant accounts of the general 
‘ satisfaction.’ The same letter told me of an intention to go 
to Broadstairs, put aside by doubtful reports of its sanitary 
condition ; but it will be seen presently that there was an- 
other graver interruption. With his ,work well off his 
hands, however, he had been getting on better where he 
was ; and they had all been very merry. ‘ Yes,’ he said, 
writing after a couple of days (23rd of September), ‘ we 
‘ have been sufficiently rollicking since I finished the 
‘number; and have had great games at rounders eveiy 

From ilio * It stood originally tliiis : * “Do yon recollect the date/^ said Mr. Dick, 
Cop^erjidd ‘ looking earnestly at me, and taking up liis pen to note it down, “ when that 
‘ “ bull got into the china warehouse and did so much mischief ? I was very 
^ much surprised by the inquiry; but remembering a song about such an oc- 
‘ currence that was once popular at Salem House, and thinking he miglit want 
‘to quote it, replied that I believed it was on St. Patrick’s Day. “Yes, I 
‘ “ know/^ said Mr. Dick— “in the morning ; but what year 1 could give 
‘ no information on this point’ Original MS. of Oopperjteld, 
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‘ afternoon, with all Bonchurch looking on ; bnt I begin Bos- 
‘ to long for a little peace and solitude. And now for my ' 


' less pleasing piece of news. The sea has been running Again 

‘ very high, and Leech, while bathing, was knocked over by 

‘ a bad blow from a great wave on the forehead. He is in 

‘ bed, and had twenty of his namesakes on his temples this Accident to 

Lecck* 

' morning. When I heard of him just now, he wa^s asleep 
‘ — which he had not been all night.’ He closed his letter 
hopefully, but next day (24th September) I had less favour- 
able report. ‘ Leech has been very ill with congestion of the 
‘ brain ever since I wrote, and bcijjig still in excessive pain 
‘ has had ice to his head continuously, and been bled in the 
‘ arm besides. Beard and I sat up there, all night,’ On 

the 26 th he wrote. ' My plans are all unsettled by Leech’s Its conae* 

(luenCes, 

‘ illness ; as of course I do not like to leave this place 
' while I can be of any service to him and his good little 

* wife. But all visitors are gone to-day, and Winterbourne 
‘ once more left to the engaging family of the inimitable 
‘ B. Ever since I*wrotc to you Leech has been seriously 
' worse, and again very heavily bled. The night befoi*e last 
‘ he was in such an alarming state of restlessness, which 
‘ nothing could relieve, that I proposed to Mr s, Leech to 
‘ try magnetism. Accordingly, in the middle of the night 
‘ I fell to ; and, after a very fatiguing bout of it, put him 
" to sleep for an hour and thirty-five minutes. A change 

‘ came on in the sleep, and he is decidedly better. I talked 0. D, mes- 
‘ to the astounded little Mrs. Leech across him, when He 
‘ was asleep, as if he had been a truss of hay. . . . What 
‘ do you think of my setting up in the magnetic line with a 

* large bra^s plate ? “ Terms, twenty-five guineas per ndp.’'' * , 
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When he wrote again on the SOth, he had completed his 
sixth number ; and his friend was so clearly on the way 
to recovery that he was next day to leave for Broadstairs 
with his wife, her sister, and the two little girls. ' I will 
‘ merely add that I entreat to be kindly remembered to 
‘ Thackeray ’ (who had a dangerous illness at this time) ; 
‘ that I think I have, without a doubt, got the Periodical 
‘ notion ; and that I am writing under the depressing and 
‘ discomforting influence of paying off the tribe of bills that 
'pour in upon an unfortunate family-young-man on the 
' eve of a residence like this. So no more at present from 
‘ the disgusted, though'^ still inimitable, and always affec- 
‘ tionatc B.’ 

Ho stayed at Broadstairs till he had finished his num- 
ber seven, and what else chiefly occupied him were thoughts 
about the Periodical of which account will presently be 
given. ' Such a night and day of rain,’ ran his first letter, 
' I should think the oldest inhabitant never saw ! and yet, 
‘ in the ould formiliar Broadstairs, P somehow or other 
‘don’t mind it much. The change has done Mamoy a 
‘ world of good, and I have begun to sleep again. As for 
‘ news, you might as well ask me for dolphins. Nobody in 
‘ Broadstairs — to speak of. Certainly nobody in Ballard’s. 

‘ We are in the part, which is the house next door to the 
‘hotel itself, that we once had for three years running, 
‘ and just as quiet and snug now as it was then. X don’t 
‘think I shall return before the 20th or so, when the 
‘ number is done ; but I may, in some inconstant freak, 
‘run up to you before. Preliminary despatches and 
‘advices shall be forwarded in any case to the fifagrant 
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‘ neighbourhood of Clare-matket and the Portugal-street 
‘ buiying-gronnd.’ Such was his polite designation of my 
whereabouts : for which nevertheless he had secret likings, 
‘ On the Portsmouth railway, coming here, encountered 
‘ Kenyon. On the ditto ditto at Reigate, encountered 
‘ young Dilke, and took him in tow to Canterbury. On 
‘ the ditto ditto at ditto (meaning Reigate), encountered 
‘ Fox, M.P. for Oldham, and his daughter. All within an 
‘ hour. Young Dilke great about the proposed Exposition 
‘ under the direction of H.R.H. Prince Albert, and evinc- 
‘ ing, very pleasantly to me, unbounded faith in our old 
‘ friend his father.’ There was (4io more letter, taking a 
rather gloomy view of public affairs in connection with an 
inflated pastoral from Doctor Wiseman ‘given out of the 
‘ Flaminiau Gate,’ and speaking dolefully of some family 
matters ; which was subscribed, each word forming a sepa- 
rate line, ‘ Yours Despondently, And Disgustedly, Wilkins 
‘ Micawber.’ 

His visit to tlfe little watering-place in the following 
year was signalised by his completion of the most famous 
of his novels, and his lette^i's otherwise were occupied by 
elaborate managerial preparation for the private perform- 
Jinces at KnebvvortL But again the plague of itinerant 
music flung him into such fevers of irritation, that he 
finally resolved against any renewed attempt to cany on 
important work here ; and the summer of 1851, when he 
was only busy with miscellaneous writing, was the last of 
his regular residences in the place. He then let his Lon- 
don house for the brief remainder of its term ; ran away 
at the end of May, when some grave family sorrows had 
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befallen him, from the crowds and excitements of the Great 
Ejdiibition ; and with intervals of absence, chiefly at the 
Gmld representations, stayed in his favourite Fort-house 
by the sea until October, when he took possession of Tavis- 
tock-house. From his letters may be added a few notice.s 
of this last holiday at Broadstairs, which he had always 
afterwards a kindly word for ; and to which he said plea- 
sant adieu in the sketch of ‘ Our Watering-place,’ written 
shortly before he left. 

^ It is more delightful here ’ (1st of J une) ‘ than I can 
‘express. Corn growing, larks singing, garden full of 
‘ flowers, fresh air on tlie sea. — 0 it is wonderful ! Why 
‘ can’t you come down next Saturday (bringing work) and 
‘go back with me on Wednesday for the Copperjidd 
‘ banquet ? Concerning which, of course, 1 say yes to Tal- 
‘ fourd’s kind proposal. Lemon by all means. And — don’t 
‘you think? Browne? Whosoever, besides, pleases Talfourd 
‘ will please me.’ Great was the success of that banquet. 
The scene was the Star-and-Garter at Richmond ; Thacke- 
ray and Alfred Tennyson joined in the celebration ; and the 
generous giver was in his bpst vein. I have rarely seen 
Dickens happier than he was amid the sunshine of that 
day. ' Jerrold and Thackeray returned to town with us ; 
and a little argument between them about money and its 
uses, led to an avowal of Dickens about himself to which 
I may add the confirmation of all our years of intercourse. 

‘ No man,’ he said, ‘ attaches less importance to the posses- 
‘ sion of money, or less disparagement to the want of it, 
‘ than I do.' 

Vague mention of a ‘ next book ’ escaped in a letter at 
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the end of July, on which I counselled longer abstinence. 
‘ Qood advice,’ he replied, * but difficult : I wish you’d come 
‘ to us and preach another kind of abstinence. Fancy the 
‘ Preventive men hnding a lot of brandy in barrels on the 
‘ rocks here, the day before yesterday! Nobody knows any- 
‘ thing about the ban-els, of course. They were intended 
‘ to have been landed with the next tide, and to have been 
‘just covered at low water. But the water being unusually 
‘ low, the tops of the ban-els became revealed to Preventive 
‘ telescopes, and descent was made upon the brandy. They 
‘ are always at it, hereabouts, I have no doubt. And of 
‘counse B would not have bad a^y of it. 0 dear no! 
‘ certainly not.’ 

His reading was considerable and very various at these 
intervals of labour, and in this particular summer took 
in all the minor tales as well as the plays of Voltaire, 
several of the novels (old favourites with him) of Paul 
de Kock, Buskin’s Lamjps of A rcldtectwre, and a surprising 
number of books (ff African and other travel for which 
he had insatiable relish : but the notices of all this in his 
letters were few. ‘ By the bye, I observe, reading that won- 
‘ derful book the French Revolution again, for the 500th 
‘time, that Carlyle, who knows everything, don’t know 
‘ what Mumbo J umbo is. It is not an Idol. It is a se- 
‘ cret preserved among the men of certain African tribes, 
‘ and never revealed by any of them, for the punishment 
‘ of their women. Mumbo Jumbo comes in hideous form 
‘ out of the forest, or the mud, or the river, or where not, 
‘and flogs some woman who has l>een backbiting, or 
‘ scolding, or with some other domestic mischief disturbing 
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‘ the general peace. Carlyle seems to confound him witli 
‘ the common Fetish ; but he is quite another thing. He 
‘is a disguised man; and all about him is a freemason^ 

‘ secret among the men.' — ‘ I finished the Scarlet Lette 
‘ yesterday. It falls off sadly after that fine opening scene 
‘ The psychological pax't of the story is very much overdon<^ 
‘ atid not truly done I think. Their suddenness of meeting 
‘ and agreeing to go away together, after all those years, 

‘ is very poor. Mr. Chillingworth ditto. The child out of 
‘ nature altogether. And Mr, Dimmisdale certainly never 
‘ could have begotten her.’ In Mr. Hawthorne’s earlier books 
he had taken cspeci4. pleasure ; his ilfosscs from an Old 
Manse having been the first book he placed in ray hands 
on his return from America, with reiterated injunctions to 
I'ead it. 1 will add a word or two of what ho wrote of the 
clever story of another popular writer, because it hits well 
the sort of ability that has become so common, which es- 
capes the highest point of cleverness, but stops short only 
at the very verge of it. ‘ The story extremely good indeed ; 

‘ but all the strongest things of which it is capable, missed. 

‘ It shows just how far that kind of power can go. It is 
‘ more like a note of the idea than anything else. It seems 
‘ to rac as if it were written by somebody who lived next 
‘ door to the people, rather than inside of ’em.’ 

I joined him for the August regatta and stayed a plea- 
sant fortnight. His paper on ‘Our Watering-place’ 
appeared while I was there, and great w^as the local ex- 
citement. His own restlessness with fancies for a new 
book had now risen beyond bounds, and for the time he 
was eager to open it in that prettiest quaintest bit of 
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English landscape, Skood valley, which reminded him Buoiii- 

® , 1 , 1 • 1 STAIR3 : 

always of a Swiss scene. I bad not left bim many days igsi. 

when these lines followed me. ' I very nearly packed up ihe rfd 

* a portmanteau and went away, the day before yesterday, 

‘into the mountains of Switzerland, alone! Still the 

‘ victim of an intolerable re.stlessncss, I shouldn’t be at all 

‘ surprised if I wrote to you one of these mornings from 

‘ under Mont Blanc. I sit down between whiles to think 

‘ of a new story, and, as it begins to grow, such a torment 

‘ of a desire to be anywhere but where I am ; and to be 

‘going I don’t know where, I don’t know why; takes 

‘ liold of me, that it is like being (irhen mmy. If 1 had 

‘ had a passport, I sincerely believe I should have gone to 

‘ Switzerland the night before last. I should have reniem- Bled 

, House m 

‘bered our engagement— say, at fans, and have come Ms mind. 
‘ back for it ; but should probably have left by the next 
‘ express train.’ 

At the end of November, when he had settled himself 
in his new Londor* abode, the book w'as begun ; and as Beginuhi!; 
generally happened with the more important incidents of ppMay. 
hi.s life, but always accidentally, begun on a Friday. 
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It lias been seen that his fancy for his Christmas book 
of 1 848 first arose to him at Lausanne in the summer of 
1846, and that, after writing its opening pages in the; 
autumn of the following year, he laid it aside under th(‘ 
pressure of his Domhey. These lines were in the letter 
that closed. his 1848 Broadstairs holiday. ‘At last I am 
‘ a mentally raatooring of the Christmas book — or, ms poor 
‘ Macrone * used to write, “ booke,” “ boke,” “ bukc,” &c.’ 


Pages 
100-103 
of Vol I. 


* The mention of this name may remind me to state that I have received, 
in reference to the account in my fii’st volume of Diokcus’s repurchase of liisi 
Sketelm from Mr. Macrone, a letter from the solicitor and friend of that 
gentleman so expressed that I could have greatly wished to revise my narrative 
into nearer agreement with its writer’s wish. But farther enquiry, and an 
examination of the hooks of Messrs. Chapman and Hallj have confirmed the 
stateitacal given, Mj. Hansard is in error in supposing that- ‘unsold im- 
‘presSidns’ of the hooks were included in the transaction (the nccessarj' 
requirement being simply that the small remainders on hand should be trans- 
ferred with a view to being ‘ wasted ’) : I knw myself that it could not 
have included any supposed right of Mr. Macrone. to have a Jiovel written 
for hiin, because upon that whole matter, and his continued unasthonsfi'^ 
advertisements of the tale, I decided myself the reference against him: and 
Mr. Hansdrd may be assured that the £2000 was paid for the-copyright alone- 
For the same copyright, a year before, Dickens had received £250, both the 
first and second series being included in the payment; and he had already 
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It was the first labour to which he applied himself at his 
return. 

In London it soon came to maturity ; was published 
duly as Tlve Haunted Man, or the Ghost’s Bargain ; sold 
largely, beginning with a subscription of twenty thousand ; 
and had a great success on the Adelphi stage, to which it 
was rather cleverly adapted by Lemon. He had placed 
on its title page originally four lines from Tennyson’s 
' Departure,’ 

* And o’er the hills, and far away 
‘ Beyond their utmost purple rim, 

‘ Beyond the night, across the day, 

^ Thro’ all the world it foll|w’d him 

blit they were less applicable to the close than to the open- 
ing of the tale, and were dropped before publication. The 
liero is a great chemist, a lecturer at an old foundation, a 
man of studious philosophic habits, haunted with recollec- 
tions of the past ' o’er which his melancholy sits oh brood/ 
thinking his knowledge of the present a worthier substitute, 
and at last parting ^\4th that portion of himself which he 
think.s he can safely cast away. The recollections are of 
a great wrong done him in early life, and of all the sorrow 
consequent upon it ; and the ghost he holds nightly con- 

bad about the same sum as his half share of the profits of sales. 1 quote the 
close of Mr. Hansard’s letter. ‘Macrone no doubt was an adventurer, but 
* ho Wfks sanguine to the highest degree. Ho was a dreamer of dreams, putting 
‘ no restraint on his exultant hoi>cs by the refiection that he was not dealing 
‘justly towards others. But reproach has fallen upon him from wrong 
‘ quarters. He died in poverty, and his creditors received nothing from bis 
‘estate. Blit was because he had paid away all he had, and all he had 
‘derived from. irrupt and credit, authors/ This may have been so, but 
Bickens was not among the' authors so benefited. The Sketches repurchased 
^ for the high price I have named never afterwards really justified such an outlay. 
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ference with, is the darker presentiment of himself embodied 
in those, bitter recollections. This part is finely managed. 
Out of heaped-up images of gloomy and wintry fancies, 
the supernatural takes a shape which is not forced or 
violent ; and the dialogue which is no dialogue, but a kind 
of dreary dreamy echo, is a piece of ghostly imagination 
better than Mrs. RadclifPe. The boon desired is granted 
and the bargain struck. He is not only to lose his own 
recollection of grief and wrong, but to destroy the like 
memory in all whom he approaches. By this means the 
effect is shown in humble as well as higher minds, in the 
worst poverty as in chmpetence or ease, always with the 
same result. The over-thinking sage loses his own affec- 
tions and sympathy, see.s them crushed in others, and is 
brought to the level of the only creature whom he cannot 
change or influence, an outcast of the streets, a boy whom 
the mere animal appetites have turned into a small fiend. 
Never having had his mind awakened, evil is this crea- 
ture’s good ; avarice, irreverence, and vindictiveness, are 
his nature ; sorrow has no place in his memory ; and from 
his brutish propensities the philosopher can take nothing 
away. The juxtaposition of two people whom such opposite 
means have put in the same moral position is a stroke of 
excellent art. There are plenty of incredibilities and incon- 
sistencies, just as in the pleasant Griclcet on the Hearth, 
which one does not care about, but enjoy rather than 
otherwise ; and, as in that charming little book, there were 
minor characters as delightful as anything in Dickens. 
The Tetterby group, in whose humble, homely, kindly, 
ungainly figure, s there is everything that could suggest 
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itself to a clear eye, a piercing wit, and a loving heart, be- 
came enormous favourites. Tilly Slowboy and her little 
dot of a baby, charging folks with it as if it were an offen- 
sive instrument, or handing it about as if it were some- 
thing to drink, were not more popular than poor Johnny 
Tetterby staggering under his Moloch of an infant, the 
Juggernaut that crushes all his enjoyments. The story 
itself consists of nothing more than the effects of the 
Ghost’s gift upon the various groups of people introduced, 
and the way the end is arrived at is very specially in 
Dickens’s manner. Wliat the highest exercise of the intel- 
lect had missed is found in the simplpst form of the affec- 
tions. Tlie wife of the custodian of the college where the 
chemist is professor, in whom are aU the unselfish virtues 
that can beautify and endear the humblest condition, is 
the instrument of the change. Such sorrow as she has 
suffered had made her only zealous to relieve othere’ suf- 
ferings : and the discontented wise man learns from her 
example that the wo^ld is, after all, a much happier com- 
promise than it seems to be, and life easier than wisdom 
is apt to think it ; that gr ief gives joy its relish, purifying 
what it touches truly; and that ‘sweet are the uses of 
‘ adversity’ when its clouds are not the shadow of dishonour. 
All this can be shown but lightly within such space, it is 
true ; and in the machinery a good deal has to be taken 
for granted. But Dickens was quite justified in turning 
aside from objections of that kind. ‘ You must suppose,’ 
he wrote to me (21st of November), ‘ that the Ghost’s saving 
' clause gives him those glimpses without which it would 
be impossible to carry out the idea. Of course my point 
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THE LIFE OP eHAEi;^S DICKENS. {CaAmit 

- ‘ isitto ia4. and §!ao4 arc Jnextaapably linked in remem- 
.o‘t)mnc§,‘an4 tha^ you eould-not choose the enjoyment ol 
‘ recoil eding; only "^e goo'd. 'To. have all the best of il 
‘ ydp must remember the worst also.' jMy inteiition in the 
’* other j^int you mention is,, that he diould not know him- 
. ' s^lf ,how he communicates the gift, whether by ' look oi 
‘ touch’; and that it .should diffuse itself in % owh way in 
‘ each case. I can make this clearer by a very few lines in 
. second* part. It is, hot only necessary to be so, for the 
^ variety of the story, but I think it makes the thing wilder 
‘'ahd stranger.’ ^itical niceties are indeed out of place, 
whpre wildness and strangeness in the means matter loss 
^han that there should be clearness in the drift and inten- 
tipn. '» Dickens leaves no doubt as to tliis. He thoroughly 
makes out his fancy, that no man should so far question 
the mysterious dispensations of evil in this world as to 
desire to lose the recollection of .sdeh injustice or misery 
Us he mhy suppose it to have done to himself. There may 
have been sorrow, but there* was th,^ kipdness that ^suaged 
it ; there may l^ye been wrong, but there was the charity 
)tlj|i|.forgSkV|i it ; and witli both are conhected inseparably 
SQ many thoughts* that soften and exalt whatever else is 
in 'the seAsc of memory, that what is good and pleasurable 
in life woyild o^ase to continue so if these were forgotten. 
The bid prpveib doc.?' not’ ‘i.ell you to forget that you may 
forgive^ 'but to fprgive that you may forget. It is forgive- 
ness of 4vibng, for forgetfulness of the evil that was in it ; 
such ai poor old Lear begged of Cordelia. 

The design for liis much-thought-of new Periodical was 
still ‘ dim,’ as we have seen, when the first cogitation of it 
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at j^oncburcb occupied bijn ; but tlie ei^jpeilieiicy'df ul^kihg^ 
it clearer came soon after Vith a visit- frota Mr^. Eva^^. 
wbo brought bis* half-yeay’s .accounts oisal'es^ and some 
small disappointment fer^Jhini in those -oi Gppj^er^M. 
‘The accounts are ratber sbj, aft^ pdrtdiep/ ifh&i; 
‘you said comes true after all. I.«am nett sorry I*eann,|pt' 
‘ bring myself to c^re mucih for, wbat .Opyiion^ people may 
‘ form ; and I liave a strong belief,’ titat, if any of my Rooks' 
' are • road years hence, Dor^bey will be renae'ipberejd ' as*. 
‘ amorig the best of them : but passing influences 
‘ portant for the time, and as Ch'u:zzle'l£>^^\’iith itS'snq^ll safe, 

'f ' , 

‘ sent me up, Bombay's largo sale Ijas tumbled :me dawn. 

‘ Not very much, however,, in real trutli. These acc^upts 
‘ only include the first three numbers, have of course been 
‘ burdened with all the heavy expenses of number one, 

‘ and ought not in reason to be complained of. But it is clear 
‘ to me that the Periodical must be set agoing in the spring ; 

‘ and I have already been busy, at odd half-hours, in shadow- j 
‘ ing forth a name apd ah, idea.'*. Evans says thleyiiave but- 
‘ one opinion repeated t(j them of Coirperfi)ild,miA they feel 

’4.. V ^ • 

‘ very confident about it. A 6iea(|y twenty-fi^ceHbou&fkl,* 

‘ which it is now on the verge of,,^iir d6 very 'well. The 
‘ back numbers are always going off. ' Bead the epplos^d.’ 

It was a letter from a ftussia,fl man of letters, dated fr®n? 
8t. Peteisburg and signed ‘Trlnarch lT^anlvitQh‘'Wr^den- 
‘ skii,’ sending him a translation of Bombay into Russian .; 
and informing him that his works, tvhich before had 6nly 
been translated in the journals, and wil^ certain onlissions, 
had now been translated in their' Entire form by his corre- 
spondent, though even he had found an omission to be neces- 
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sary in his version of Pickivick. He adds, with an exquisite 
courtesy to our national tongue which is yet not forgetful 
of; the claims of his own nationality, that his difficulties (in 
the Sam Weller direction and others) had arisen from the 
‘ impossibility of portraying faithfully the beauties of the 
‘ original in the Russian language, which, though the 
‘ richest in Europe in its expressiveness, is far from being 
‘elaborate enough for literature like other civilized laii- 
‘ guages.’ He had however, he assured Dickons, been un- 
remitting in his efforts to live with his thoughts ; and the 
exalted opinion he had formed of them was attended by 
only one wish, that suoh a writer ‘ could but have expanded 
‘ under a Russian sky ! ’ Still, his fate was an enviable one. 

‘ For the last eleven years your name has enjoyed a wide 
‘ celebrity in Russia, and from the banks of the Neva t(; 

‘ the remotest parts of Siberia you are read with avidity. 

‘ Your Domhey continues to inspire with enthusiasm the 
‘ whole of the literary Russia.’ Much did wo delight in 
the good Wredenskii ; and for a long time, on anything 
going ‘ contrairy ’ in the public or private direction with 
him, he wmuld tell me he had ordered his portmanteau to 
be packed for the more sympathizing and congenial climate 
of ‘ the remotest parts of Siberia.’ 

The week before he left Bonchurch I again had news 
of the old and often recurring fancy. ‘ The old notion ol 
‘the Periodical, which has been agitating itself in my 
‘mind for so long, ,I really think is at last gradually grow- 
ling into form.* I’hat was on the 24th of September; 
and on ^e^th of October, from Broadstairs, I ha^ some- 

A** ■ , 1 

thing o£|the form it had been taking. ‘1 do great injus* 
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‘ tice to my floating ideas (pretty speedily*and comfortably 
* settling down into orderly arrangement) by saying any- 
‘ thing about the Periodical now : but my notion is a 
‘ weekly journal, price either thi-ee-hulfpenco or two- 
‘ pence, matter in part original and in part selected, and 
‘ always having, if possible, a little good poetry . , . Upon 
' the selected matter, I have particular notions. One is, 
‘ that it should always be a mhjecL For example, a his- 
‘ tory of Piracy ; in connexion witli which there is a vast 
‘ deal of extraordinary, ron^g-ntic, and almost unknown 
‘ matter. A history of Knight-errantry, and the wild old 
‘ notion of the Sangrcal. A histcivy of Savages, showing 
‘ the singular respects in which all savages are like each 
‘ other ; and those in Avhich civilised men, under eir- 
‘ cumstauces of difficulty, soone.st become like savages. 
‘A history of remarkalilo characters, good and bad, in 
‘ history ; to assist the reader’s judgment in his observation 
‘ of men, and in his estimates of the truth of many charac- 
‘ ters in fiction. AJl these thing.s, and fifty others that I 
' have already thought of, Avould be compilations’; through 
‘ the whole of which the general intellect and pxirpose of 
‘ the paper should run, and in which there would be scarcely 
‘ loss interest than in the original matter. The original 
‘ matter to be essays, reviews, letters, theatrical criticisms, 

‘ &c, &c, as amusing as possible, but all distinctly and boldly 
‘ going to what in one’s own view ought to bo the spirit of 
‘ the people and the time . . . Now to bind all this together, 

‘ and to get a character established aS*^t were which any 
' thei^tefa may maintain without difficulty, ^w^^t to sup- 
‘ pose a cert^n .Shadow, which may go into an;^ place, By 

■ • E E 2 . , ■ 
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‘ sutlight, mobilight, starlight, firelight, candlelight, and be 
‘ in all homes, and all nooks and corners, and he supposed to 
‘ be cognisant of everything, and go everywhere, without the 
‘ le^st difficulty. Which may be in the Theatre, the Palace, 
‘ the House of Commons, the Prisons, the Unions, the 
‘ Churches, on the Railroad, on the Sea, abroad and at home : 
‘ a kind of semi-omniscient, omnipresent, intangible crea- 
‘ ture. I don’t think it would do to call the paper The 
‘ Shadow : but I want something tacked to thyat title, to 
‘ express the notion of its being a cheerful, useful, and 
‘ always welcome Shadow. I Avaut to open the first num- 
‘ her with this Shadow’s account of himself and his family. 
‘ I want to have all the correspondence addressed to him. 
‘ I w'jyit him to issue hi.s warnings from time to time, that 
‘ lie is going to fall on such and such a subject ; or to ex- 
‘ pose such and such a piece of humbug ; or that he may 
‘ be expected shortly in such and .such a place. I want 
^the compiled part of the paper to express the idea of this 
‘ Shadow’s having been in libraries, and among the books 
‘ referred to. I want him to loom as a fanciful thing all 
‘ over London ; and to get up a general notion of “ What 
‘ “will the Shadow say aboxit this, I wonder? What will 
‘ “ the Shadow say about that ? Is the Shadow here ? ” 
‘ and so forth. T)o you understand ? . . . I have an enor- 
' raous difficulty in expressing what I mean, in this stage 
' of the business ; but I think the importance of the idea 
‘ is, that once stated on paper, there is no difficulty inkoep- 
‘ ing it up. That if presents an odd, unsubstantial, whim- 
‘ sical, new thing ; a sort of previou.sly unthought-of Power 
'going about. That it will concentrate into one focus all 
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‘ that is (lone in the paper. That it setl up a creature Broad- 

STAIliS ; 

‘ which isn’t the Spectator, and isn’t Isaac Bickerstaff, i849. 

‘ and isn’t anything of that kind : but in which people Expected 
‘ will be perfectly willing to believe, and which is just mys- 
‘ terious and quaint enough to have a sort of charm for 
‘ their imagination, while it wall represent common-sense 
‘ and humanity, I want to express in the title, and in 
‘ the grasp of the idea to express also, that it is the Thing 
‘ at everybody’s elbow, and in everybody’s footsteps. At Som^^hing 
‘ the window, by the fire, in t^ie street, in the house, from body. 

‘ infancy to old age, everyone’s inseparable companion . . . 
ll^ow do you make anything out of ^liis ? which I let ofiF as 
‘ if I were a bladder full of it, and you had punctured me. 

‘ I have not breathed the idea to any one ; but I have a 
‘ lively hope that it is an idea, and that out of it the whole 
‘ scheme may be hammered.’ 

Excellent the idea doubtles.s, and so described in his letter My doubts, 
that hardly anything more characteristic survives him. But 
I could not make anything out of it that had a quite feasible 
look. The ordinary ground of miscellaneous reading, se- 
lection, and compilation out of which it was to spring, 

seemed to me no proper soil for the imaginative produce Ineompati- 

, biUtioB of 

it was meant to bear. As ms fancies grew and gathered desiga. 
round it, they had given it too much of the range and 
scope of his own exhaustless land of invention and marvel ; 
and the very means proposed for letting in the help of 
others would only more heavily have weighted himself. 

Not to trouble the reader now with bbjections given him 

S il^^etaii, my judgment was clear against his plan ; less 
ap^y doubt of the effect if its parts could be brought to 
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‘ planning for “ after Christmas.” She is greatly changed. 

‘ I had a long interview with her to-day, alone ; and when 
‘ she had expressed some wishes about the funeral, and 
‘ her being buried in unconsecrated ground ’ (Mr. Burnett’s 
family were dissenters), ‘ I asked her whether she had any 
‘ care or anxiety in the world. She said No, none. It was 

* hard to die at such a time of life, but she had no alarm 
‘ whatever in the prospect of the change ; felt sure we 
‘ .should meet again in a better world ; and although they 
‘ had said she might rally for a timCj^lid not really wish it. 

‘ She .said she was quite calrifand happt^, relied upon the 
‘ mediation of Chn.st, and had no terror at all. She had 

f 

‘ worked very hard, even when ill ; but believed that was 
‘ in her nature, and neither regretted nor complained of it. 

‘ Burnett had been always very good to her ; they had 
‘ never quarrelled ; she wa.s sorry to think of his going 
‘ back to such a lonely home ; and was distressed about 
‘ her children, but not painfully so. She showed me how 
‘ thin and worn she was ; .spoke about s^n invention she 
‘ had heard of that she wmuld like to have tri(Kl, for the 
‘ deformed child’s back ; called to my remembrance all 
‘ oiir sister Letitia’s patience and steadiness ; and, though 
‘ she shed tears sometimes, clearly impressed upon me that 
‘ her mind wa.s made up, and at rest. I asked her very 
‘ often, if she could ever recall anything that .she could 
‘ leave to my doing, to put it down, or mention it to .some- 
‘ body if I was not there ; and she said she would, but she 

* firmly believed that there was nothing — nothing. Her 

* husband being young, she said, and her children infants> 
‘ she could not help tjhinking sometimes, that it would be 
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‘ very long in the course of nature before they were re- 

‘ united ; but she knew that was a mere human fancy, and 

‘ could have no reality after she was dead. Such an affect- 

‘ iug exhibition of strength and tenderness, in all that early 

' decay, is quite indescribable. I need not tell you how it 

♦ 

' moved me. I cannot look round upon the dear children 
‘ here, without some misgiving that this sad disease will not 
‘ perish out of our blood with her ; but I am sure I have 
' no selfishness in the thought, and God knows how small 
' the world looks to one who comes out of stich a sick- 
' room on a bright .summer I don’t know why I write 
‘ this before going to bed. I only know that in the very 
‘pity and grief of my heart, I*feel as if it were doing 
‘ something.’ After not many weeks she died, and the 
little child who was her last anxiety did not long survive 
her. 

In all the later part of the year Dickems’s thoughts were 
turning much to the form hi.s next book should assume. A 
suggestion that ho should WTite it in the first penson, by 
w'ay of change, had been thrown out by me, which he 
took at once very gravely ; and this, with other things, 
though as yet not dreaming of any public use of his own 
personal and private recollections, conspired to bring about 
that resolve. The determination once taken, with what a 
singular truthfulness he contrived to blend the fact with 
the fiction may be shown by a small occurrence of this time. 
It has been inferred, from the vividness of the boy-impres- 
sions of Yarmouth in David’s earliest experiences, that the 
place must have been familiar to his own boyhood : but the 
truth was thatat the close of 1848 he first saw that celebrated 
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Losdoh : sea-port. One of its earlier months had been signalised by 

‘ an adventure in -which Leech, Lemon, and myself took part 

■with him, when, obtaining horses from Salisbury, vf& passed 
the whole of a March day in riding over every part of the 
Biainf' visiting Stonehenge^and exploring Hazlitt’s ‘ hut’ at 
Winterslow, birthplace of .some of his finest essays ; alto- 
gether with so brilliant a success that now (13th of 

Riding over November) he proposed to ‘repeat the Salisbury Plain 
Salisbui'y . . ... . . . 

Plain. ‘ idea in a new direction in mid-winter, to wit, Blackgang 

‘ Chine in the Isle of Wight, with dark winter cliffs and 
‘roaring oceans.’ But mit^^winter brought with it too 
much dreariness of its own, to render these stormy accom- 
paniments to it very palatable ; and on the last day of the 
year he bethought him ‘ it woxild be better to anake an 
‘ outburst to some old cathedral city we don’t know, and 
‘ what do you say to Norwich and Stanfield-hall?’ Thither 
ViUtingtho accordingly the three friends Avent, illness at the last dis- 
tragedy.^ abling me ; and of the result I heard (12th of January, 
1849) that Stanficld-hall, the scene of a, recent fright- 
ful tragedy, had nothing attractive unless the term might 
be applied to ‘ a murderous look that seemed to invite such 
‘ a crime. We arrived,’ continued Dickens, ‘ betAvecn the 
‘ Hall and Potass farm, as the .search was going on for the 
‘pistol in a manner so consummately stupid, that there 
‘ was nothing on earth to prevent any of Rush’s labourers * 
‘ from accepting five pounds from Rush junior to find the 
‘ weapon and give it to him. Norwich, a disappointment ’ 
(one pleasant face ‘ transformeth a city,’ but he was unable 
yet to connect it with our delightful friend Elwin ) ; ‘ all save 
‘ its place of execution, which we found fit for a gigantic 
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‘ scoundrel’s exit. But the success of the trip, for me, was 
‘ to come. Yarmouth, sir, where we wont afterwards, is 
‘ the strangest place in the wide world : one hundred and 
‘ forty-six miles of hill-less marsh between it and London. 
‘ More when we meet. I shall certainly try my hand* at ui’ 
He made it the home of his ‘ little Ern’ly.’ ' 

Everything now was taking that direction with him ; 
and soon, to give his own account of it, Jiis mind was upon 
names ‘running like a high sea.’ Four days after the date 
of the last-quoted letter (‘ all over happily, thank God, by 
‘ four o’clock this morning ’) ^fhere came the birth of his 
eighth child and sixtli son ; whom at first he meant to call by 
Oliver Goldsmith’s name, but settled afterwards into that of 
Henry Fielding ; and to whom that early friend Ainsworth 
who had first made us known to each other, welcome and 
pleasant companion always, was asked to be godfather. 
Telling me of the change in the name of the little fellow, 
which he had made in a kind of homage to the style of work 
he was now so bept on beginning, he added, ‘ What should 
‘ you think of this for a notion of a character ? “ Yes, that 
‘ “ is very true : but now. What's Im niotive ? ” I fancy I 
‘ could make something like it into a kind of amusing and 
‘ more innocent Pecksniff. “ "Well now, yes — no doubt that 
‘ “ was a fine thing to do ! But noAv, stop a moment, let us 
‘ “ see — WJun^s his motive ? ” ’ Here again was but one of 
the many outward signs of fancy and fertility that accom- 
panied the outset of all his more important books ; though, 
as in their cases also, other moods of the mind incident to 
such beginnings were less favourable. ‘ Deepest despon- 
* den<^, as usual, in commencing, besets me ; ’ is the open- 
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irig of the letter in which he Speaks of what of course was 
always one of his first .anxietias, the selection of a name. 
In this particular instance he had been undergoing, doubts 
and Ipisgivings to more than the usual degree. Jt was not 
until the 23rd of February he goj to anything like the 
shape of a feasible title. ‘ I should Rkc to know how the 
‘ enclosed (one of those I haye been thinking of) strikes 
‘ you, on a first acquaintance with it. It is odd, I think, 
' and new’ ; but it may, have A’s difficulty of being " too 
‘ " copaic, my boy.” I suppose I should have to add, though, 

‘ by way of motto, “ And in^short it led to the very Mag’s 
‘ “ Diversions. Old Saying'' Or would it be better, there 
‘ being equal authority for cither, “ And in short they all 
‘ "played Mag's Diversions. Old Saying?” 

‘ Map's Diversions. 

^.^)Beipg4the pei'sonal history of 
*' . ‘Me. Thomas Mag the Vpungek, 

‘ Of Blunderstone House.’ 

This was hardly satisfactory, I thought ; and it soon be- 
came apparent that he thought so too, although within the 
next three days I had it in three other forms. ‘Mag's 
‘ Diversions, being the Personal History, Adventures, Ex- 
‘ perience and Observation of Mr. David Mag^l^e Younger, 

‘ of Blunderstone House.’ The second omitted Adven-* 
tures, and called his hero Mr. David Mag the Younger, 
of Copperfield House, 'flie third made nearer approach to 
what the destinies were leading him to, and transformed 
Mr. David Mag into Mr. David Copperfield the Younger 
and his great-aunt Margaret ; retaining still as his leading 
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title, Mag's Diversions. It is singular that it should never 
have occurred to him, while the n'Sfejne Avas thus strangely 
as by accident bringing itsojf together, that the initials 
were but his own reversed ; but he Avas much startled Avhen 
I pointed. this out, and protested it was just in keeping 
with the fates and chances which Avere ahvays befalling him. 
‘ Why else,’ he said, ‘ should‘1 so obstinately have kept to 
' that name when once it turned tip ? ’ 

It was quite true that he did so, as I had curious proof 
following close upon the heels of that third proposal. ‘ 1 
' Avish,Mie Avrote on the 26th of Februai’y, 'you would look 
‘ over carefully the titles noAV cnclqsed, and toll nfte‘to which 
' you most incline. You Avill see that they give up 
‘ altogether, and refer exclusively to one name — that which 
'I last .sent you. I doubt Avhethor I could, on the whole, 

‘ get a bettor name. 


* 1 . 7%tiCoppct‘Jidd Dmdtmircs. Iking 

* the personal lu&tory, expcvicnco, 

‘ami observation, David 

‘ Copperfiold tlie Yonnger, of 

* Bluiidcrstone lion sc. 

2. The Copperfuid Recordd. Being the 
^ personal history, experience, and 
‘ observation, of Mr, David Cop- 
‘l>erficld the Younger, of Cop-* 
‘ perfield Cottage. 

The Last Lkmg Speech and Con* 
^fess^ion of David, Oopperjiekl 

* Junior^ of Blunderstonc Lodge, 
‘who was never executed at the 
‘Old Bailey. Being hia'personal 
‘ history found ainonglus paxiers* 


‘ 4. The Coppc^’fdd Survey of the 
‘ World as it Rolled. Being the 
‘ ‘ l)crBonal history, experience, and 
‘ obsen^ation, of David Copper- 
‘ held the Younger, of Blundcr- 
‘ stone Eoobevy. 

‘ 5. The Last Will and Testament of 
‘ Mr. David Copperjidd. Being 
‘ his personal histoiy left as a 
‘ legacy. 

0. Copperfeld^ Oonphk. Being the 
‘ whole personal history and ex- 
‘ pevience of Mr. David Copper- 
‘field of Blnnderstone Ht^use, 
‘which he never meant to b© 
‘ published on any acconnt, 


Or, the opening AVords of No, 6 might be Gopp^rjleld's 

VoIn n. f.K 
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and 27i<3 Oopperjield Confessions might open 
‘ Nosjj 1 and 2. Now, WHAT SAT you ? ’ 

What I said is to be inferred from what he wrote back 
on the 28th. 'The Survey has been my favourite from 
' the'^rst. Kate picked it out from the rest, witholit my 
' saying anything about it. Georgy too. You hit upon it, 
‘ on the first glance. Therefore I have no doubt that it is 
‘ indisputably the best title ; and I will stick to it/ There 
was a change nevertheless His completion of the second 
chapter defined to himself, more clearly than before, the 
character of the Iwgk ; anckthe propriety of rejecting every- 
thing not strictly personal from the name given to it. The 
words proposed, therefore, became ultimately these only : 
‘ The Personal History, Adventures, Experience, and Obscr- 
' vation of David Copperfield the Younger, of Blunderstone 
‘ Kookery, which he never meant to be published on any 
' account.’ And the letter which told me that with this 

f 

name it was finally to bo launched on the first of May, told 
"mp'^lpo (19th April) the difficulties that still beset him at 
thp Opening. ' My hand is out in the matter of Cop]xr- 
' field J To-day and yesterday I have done nothing. Though 
‘I know what I want to do, I am lumbering on like a 
‘ stage-waggon. I can’t even dine at the Temple to-day, 
'I feel it so important to stick at it this evening, and 
' make some head, I am quite aground ; quite a literacy 
'Benedict, as he appeared when his heels wouldn’t stay 
' upon the carpet ; and the long Copp^eWian pei^pectkc 
' looks snowy and thick, this fine m^lld^g.’ * The aUusion 

* Prom lettem of nearly tbe same date here is another characteKh^ vm - 
' Pen aad ink . Ijefore nse I Am 1 not at vorlc on 
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was t6 a dinner at his house the night before ; when not Loitoon : 

^ * 3 S *^8 5^1 

only Kogers had to be borne out, having fallen sick at the — — ~— 
table, but, as Hve rose soon after to quit the dining-room, dinner, 

Mr. Jules Benedict had quite suddenly followed the poet’s 
lead, and fallen prostrate on the carpet in the midst of us. 

Amid the general consternation there seemed a want of 
proper attendance on the sick : the distinguished musician 
faring in this respect hardly so well as the famous bard, 
by whose protracted sufferings in the librax}% whither he 
had been removed, the sanitary help available on the 
establishment was still absorbM; and as Dickens had 
bcetr olo(iucut during dinner on the atrocities of a pauper- 
farming case at Tooting which was then exciting a fury of 
indignation, Fonblanqiie now declared him to be no better WitofFou- 
himself than a second Drotiet, reducing his guests to a 
lamentable state by the food he had given them, and 
aggravating their sad condition by absence of all proper 
nursing. The joke was well kept up by Quin and Edwin ^ 

Landseer, Lord Strangford joining in with a tragic, ■ 
pathy for his friend the poet ; and the banquet so d^er 
fully intenupted ended in uproarious mirth. For nothing 
really serious had happened. Benedict went laughing All’s well . 
away with his wife, and 1 helped Rogers on with his over- 
shoes for his usual night-walk home. ‘Do you know Eow 
‘ many waistcoats I wear?’ asked the poet of me, as I was* 
doing him this service.' I professed my inability to g;uess., 

‘ Five ! ’ he said t ‘ and here they are I ’ Upon which he 


‘ would hare ke|rt n» here uaiij half-past tvo on such a day . . ladlah new , 
bad' indeed. Sad ' tide^ oome bloody ■war. If it were net fdr .Elih'U,' 
‘should be a peaw and arbitratiou mu.’ ■ 

■ rr,!’:' 
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opcjied them, in the manner of the gravedigger in Hamlet, 
and showed me every one. 

^fhat dinner was in the April of 1849, and among others 
pr^ent were Mrs. Procter and Mrs. Macready, dear and 
familiar names always in his house. No swifter or surer 
perception than Dickens’s for what was solid and beautiful 
in character ; he rated it higher than intellectual effort ; 
and the same lofty place, first in his affection and respect, 
would have been Macready ’s and Procter’s,, if the one had 
not been the greatest of actors, and the other a poet as 
genuine as old Fletcher dir Beaumont. There were present 
at this dinner also the American minishpir and Mrs. Bancroft 
(it W'as the year of that visit of Macready to America, whicli 
ended in the disastrous Forrest riots) ; and it had among 
its guests Lady Graham, the wife of Sir Janies Orahani, 
than whom not even the wit and beauty of her nieces, 
Mrs. Norton and Lady Dufferin, better represented the 
brilliant family of the Sheridans ; so many of whose mem- 
bers, and these three above all, Dick^s prized among hi^ 
friends. The table that day will be 'full’ if I add the 
celebrated singer Miss Catherine Hayes, and her homely 
good-natured Irish mother, ivho startled ua all very much 
by complimenting Mrs. Dickens on her having had for her 
father so clever a painter as Mr, Hogarth. 

Others familiar to Devonshire- terrace in these yews 
will be indicated if I name an earlier dinner (3rd of Janu- 
ary), for the 'christening’ of the Haunted Man^ when, 
besides Lemons, Evanses, Leeches, Bradburys, and: ^tan- 
fields, there were present Tenniel, Topham, Stoai^ Bpbeft 
fiell,.aud Thomas Beard. Next month (24tib of I 
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met at his table, Lord and Ljidy Lovelace ; Milner Gibson, Losbor 

1848 51 

Mowbray Morris, Horace Twiss, and their wives ; Lady 
Moles worth and her daughter (Mrs. Ford) ; John Hard- 
wick, Charles Babbage, and Doctor Locock. That distin- 
guished physician had attended the poor girl. Miss Aber- 
crombie, whose death by strychnine led to the exposure of 
Wainewright’s murders ; and the opinion he had foriqed Waine- 
of her chances of recovery, the external indications of that 
poison being then but imperfectly known, was first shaken, 
he told me, by the gloomy and despairing cries of the old 
family nurse, that her mother %nd her uncle had' died 
exactly so ! These, it was afterwards proved, had been 
among the murderer’s former victims. The Lovelaces were 
frequent guests after the return from Italy, Sir George 
Crawford, so friendly in Genoa, having married Lord Love- 
lace’s sister ; and few had a greater warmth of admiration 
for Dickens than Lord Byron’s ‘ Ada,’ on whom Paul Dom- Loqi 
bey’s death laid a strange fascination. They were again AdaT* 
at a dinner got up in the following year for Spribe and the 
composer Haldvy, who had come over to bring out the 
Tempest at Her Majesty ’s-theatre, then managed by Mr , 

Lumley, who with M. Van de Weyer, Mrs. Gore and her Dinner to 
daughter, the Hogarths, and I think the fine French come- * 

dian, Samson, w'ere also among those present. Earlier that 
y«ar there were gathered at hia dinner-table the John** 

Delanes, Isambacd Brunels, Thomas Longmans (friehds 
since the earliest Broadstaiia days, and special favourites 
always), Lord Mulgrave, and Lord Carlisle, with aE of 
whom his intmeourse was intimate and frequent, anjd 
became especially so with Delane in later yes^. TiOrd , 
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Carlisle amused us that night, I remember, by repeating 
whai the good old Brougham had said to him of ‘ those 
people,’ expressing what was really his fixed belief. 
‘Thiy never get my face, and are obliged ’ (which, like 
Bop#, he always pronounced obleeged), ‘ to put up with my 
‘ plaSd trousers ! ’ Of Lord Mulgrave, pleasantly associated 
with the first American experiences, let me add that he now 
went with us to several outlying places of amusement of 
•which he wished to acquire *some - knowledge, and which 
Dickens knew better than any man ; srnalf theatres, saloons, 
and gai'dens in city or bdl’ough, to which the Eagle and 
Brimnnia were as palaces ; and 1 think "he was of the party 
one famous night in the summer of 1849 (29th' of June), 
when with TalfoOrd, Edwin Landseer, and Stanfield, wo 
went to the Battle of Waterloo at Vauxhalf and were as- 
tounded to see pass in immediately before us, in a bright 
white overcoat, the great Duke himself, Lady Douro on his 
arm, the little Ladies Ramsay by his side, and everybody 
cheering and clearing the way before ]?im. That the old 
hero enjoyed it all, there could be no doubt, and he made 
no secret of his delight in ‘ Young Hernandez ; ’ but the 
‘ Battle’ was undeniably tedious, and. it was impossible not 
to sympathize with the repeatedly and very audibly ex- 
pressed wish of Talfourd, that ‘ the Pmssians would come 
*upr • 

T^o preceding month was tliat of the start of David 
Cc^p^field, and to one -more dinner (on the 12th) I may 
espedally refer for those "who were present at it. Car- 
lyle and Mrs, Carlyle came, Thackeray and Rogers, Mrs. 
OSiSk^ll fliEid Kenyon, Jerrold and Hablot Browne, witli 
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Mr. aA Mrs. Tagart ; and it was a deliglit to sfee the en- Loiroos : 

^ 1848'*51 

joymont of Dickens at Carlyle’s laughing reply to questions 1~1 

ahout his health, that he was, in the language of Mr. Peg- 
gotty’s housekeeper, a lorn lone creature and everything 
went contrairy with him. Tilings were not likely to go XJai-iyle. 
better, I thought, as I saw the great writer, — kindest as 
well as wisest of men, but not very patient under senti- 
mental philosophies, — seated next the good Mr. Tagart, 
who soon was heard launching ^t him various metaphysical 
questions in regard to heaven and such like ; and the relief 
was great when Thackeray introduced, with quaint whim- Miackeray. 
sicality, a story wliich be and I had heard Macready relate 
in talking to us about his boyish days, of a countiy actor 
who had supported himsdf for six months on his judicious * 
treatment of the ‘ tag ’ to the OaMle Spectre. In the origi- 
nal it stands that you are to do away with suspicion, banish 
vile mistrust, and, almost in the words we had just heard 
from the minister to the philosopher, ' Believe there is a 

‘ Heaven nor Doul;j|t that Heaven is just ! ’ in place of which Judicious 

change o£ 

Macready’s friend, ob.sorving that the drop fell for the most a tag. 
part quite coldly, substituted one night the more telling 
appeal, ‘ An^ give us your Applairse, for that is ALWAYS 
‘JUST ! ’ which brought down the house with rapture. 

This chapter would far outnrn its limits if I spoke of 
bther as pleasant gatherings under Dickens’s roof during the 
years which I am now more particularly describing j when, 
besides the dinners, the musical enjoyments and dancii^s, 
as his children became able to take part in them, were 
ineess^ti ‘ Remember that for my Biography 1 ’ he said to 
me gravely bn twdftkMiay in 1849, after telling me ^afc he 
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‘^ad .^ae before ; and as "gradbly I bow b 

my ii^ghing, tlxaf .b woidd^ A and ber 

8isteii/K®te bad takdn mtibti jiaj^'^'^^bitbsb fatber^^t^^^^ 

piij}fe£^ that ba mi^t dance it .With, lib^. at Ibeir. brother’s 

'birthday festivity (held this year, on the' 7tb, as the 6tb was 

a Subday) ; and in ilio ■middle of the previous night ^ ho 

lay in feed, the fear bad follen ®n him suddenly that the 

step lyas forgotten, and then and there, in that , wintry dark 

cold' night, he got out of feed to practise it.; Anything iiwe 

.characteristic could certainly not fee told ; unless I could 

liave' shown him. dancing it afterwai’ds, and far excelling 

the youngest perfomcr. in untiring vigour and vivacity. 

Manyat's There was no one who approached him on those occasions 
aolight 

■W excepting only our attached friend Captain Marryat, who 
had a frantic delight in dancing, especially with children, of 
whom and whose enjoyments he was as fond as it became 
so thoroughly good hearted a man to fee. His name would 
have stood first among tlwse I liavcif been recalling, as lu; 
was among the ibst in Dickens’s liking ; but in the autumn 
of 1848 fee had unexpectedly passed away. Other names 
however still reproach me for omission as my memory goes 
back. , Mtli Marrya^’s on.^.the oarkest page of this volume 
stp,n4g tbatfeFl^oncktbp Mfli^Chimili&r.with Dickens over 
all4|je time it covers,' atod still moife prominent in Tavis- 
tock-house days when with Lady Houghton he brought 
fresh* .clmms to my fried’s admiration and regard. Of 
Bulwer Lytfba’s fr|qucnt presence in all his houses, and of 
DickeJ^’aia 4 is^^ 9 (tipfi^foB.^ii 3 a as one of the supreme masters 
in his ^ 4o'' ufisj?ferring and so often publicly declared, it 
lyould needless a^in to speak. Nor sliall I dwell upon 


• r. 

Jtonckton 

Hiiaes. 


liord 

I*yUon, 





his' itfteroliangfe of. biQgpiialities ^ib|i;'4|Stip^ui^b^ pifiji ia; fekDox { 

tU© two gi^at profesMonS'0 closely -alli^ to literature ,ab4 

ite followers ; Det»,kiahS, .Pollocks, Gattip|5ellB, and %iittys ; 

Watsons, Sdptliwood Smiths, Xocooksi, and EHiotsona ' To 

■Alfred TePnyson, through all the frrepdly.And* familiar days , 

I am.desmhihg, he' gave full allegiance and IionoPred wcl^ 

come. Tom Taylor was often with himd aad there was a 

charm for him I sbouM find it difficult to exaggerate in Lord 

Dudley Stnan^^ goutle yet noble '.eharaeter, :|iis'^^^^ 

intelligence and generous public life, expressed «p perfectly^ ■ 

ill his chivalrous face. Inconiplcte indeed Would be the ■ 

li.st if I did not add to it the frank and hearty Lord Nugent, 

wlio had so much of his grandfather, Goldsmith’s friend, • 

. , . , , ..... •Jifigeni.. 

m his lettered tastes and jovial .enjoyments. Nor shouldlP 

I forget occasional dviys ivith dear old Charles Nemble and 


one or other of Ins daughters ; witli Alexander Dyce ; and 
with Harness and Ins sister, or his niece and her hufband, 

f 

!Mr. and Mrs. Archdalc; made especially, pleasant by talk 
about great day^of the stage. It was s6rhething to hear 
Kemble on his sister’s Mrs. Beverley; or to see Harness Kemllf, ' 
and Dyce exultant in recollecting her^ Volumnia, , The JSjyck 

enchantment of the Mbs. Jgevetloy, her ‘‘brother Would do- 

'*li ” _ -h 

iightftilly illustrate, by of ,|ier manner restrain- 

ing Beverley’s intemperance to thfeir^^only friendj !Yop»afe 
• ‘ too busy, sir I ’ whOn sijic quietly came down the stage 
from a table at which she had seenjed fo be occupying* her- * 
self, laid her hand softly on her husb|iind’s» ifm, and in a 
gentle half-whisper ‘ No, not teolmsy^.n^il^fnip^lia^^ ; 

‘but-—’ not only stayed his temper bnt^^ininlie^,h3m pf' 
obligations forgotten in the heat of it. Up te w]a;!^ the; . 
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tragic fertor began, our friend told us, there was nothing 
but this composed domestic sweetness, expressed even in the 
simplicity and ncaf arrangement of her dress, her cap with 
the stiWt band, and her hair gathered up underneath ; 
but all changing when the passion did begin ; one single 
disoMered lock escaping at the first outbreak, and, in the 
final madness, all of it streaming dishevelled down^ her 
beautiful face. Kemble made no secret of his, belief that 
his sister had the liigher genius of the two ; but he spoke 
with rapture of ‘John’s’ Macbeth and parts of his Othello ; 
comparing his ‘ Farewell theftranquil mind ’ to the ranning 
down of a clock, an image which he did not know that Hazlitt 
had applied to the delivery of ‘ To-morrow and to-morrow,’ 
|fn the other tragedy. In all this Harness seemed to agree ; 
and I thought a distinctiSn was not ill put by him, on 
the night of which I speak, in. his remark that the nature 
in Kemble’s acting only supplemented his magnificent art, 
whereas, though the artist was not less supreme in his sister, 
it w’as on nature she most relied, bringi^jg up the other 
power only to the aid of it ‘ It was in another sens^ like 
‘ your writing,’ said Harness to Dickens, ‘ the commonest 
‘ natural feelings made great, even when not rendered more 
‘ refined, by art,’ Her Constance would have been fishwify, 
he doclarod, if its wonderful truth had not overborne every 
other feeling ; and her Volurania escaped being vulgar only 
by being so excessively grand. But it was just what was 
so called ‘vulgarity’ that made its passionate appeal to the 
vulgar in a better meaning of the word: When sho first 
entered, Harness said, swajdng and surging from side to side 
with every movement of the Roman crowd itself, as it went 
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out and returned in confusion, she so absorbed her son into i^toon : 

XS^S sx 

herself as she looked at him, so swelled and amplified In. her 

pride and glory for him, that ‘the people in the pit blubbered * Wuiber- 
‘ all round,’ and he could no more help it than the rest 
There are yet some other names that should have place 
in those I'ambling recollections, though I by no means 
uffeol to remember all. One Sunday evening Mazzini 
made men^rable by taking us to see the school he had Mmini. 
established in Clerkenwell for the Italian organ-boys. This 
was after dining with Dickens, who had been brought into 
personal intercourse with the great Italian by having given 
money to a begging impostor who made unauthorized use 
of his name. Edinburgh friends made him regular visits Edinburgh 
in the spring time : not Jeffrey and his family alone, bulU^*”'**’ 
sheriff Gordon and his, with who’m he was not less intimate, 

Lord Mui-ray and his wife. Sir William Allan and his niece, 

Lord Robertson with his wonderful Scotch mimicries, and 
Peter Fraser with his enchanting Scotch songs ; our excel- 
lent friend Lister the surgeon, until his fatal illness came Robert 
in December 1848, being seldom absent from those as- 
sembied to bid such visitors wclcoma ^Allan’s name may 
remind me of other artists often at his house, Eastlakes, 

Le.slies, Friths, and Wards, besides those who have had 
irequent mention, and among whom I should have included 
Charles as woU as Edwin Landseer, and William Boxalh 
!Nor should I drop from this section of his friends, than 
whom none were more attractive to him, such celebrated 
names in the sislter arts as those of Miss Bj^len Faucit, an Artist 
actress wm?tiiffy assooiated with the brightest days of our 
friend Maca-eadys managements, Mr. Sims EeeveB> Mr. 
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John Pajry, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Webster, Mr. Harley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kefeley, Mr. Whitworth, and Miss Dolby. Mr George 
Henry lijwes he had an old and great regard for ; among 
other mfen of letters should not be forgotten the cordial 
Thomas Ingoldsby, and jnany-sided true-hearted Charles 
Knight ; Mr. R. H. Home and his wife were frequent visi- 
tors bolji in London and at .seaside holidays ; and I lijave 
met at his table Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. There were the 
DuiF Gordons too, the Lyells, and, very old friends of us 
both, the Emerson Tenncnts ; there was the good George 
Raymond ; Mr. Frank Beard and his wife ; the Porter 
Smiths, valued for Macrcady’s sake as well as their own ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Blaclv, near connections by marriage 
(Ife' George Cattonnolo, •with whom there was intimate inter- 
course both before and during the residence in Italy; Mr. 
Thompson, brother of Mrs. Smithson formerly named, and 
his wife, whose sister Frederick Dickens married ; Mr. 
Mitton, his own early companion ; and Mjrs. Tomens, who 
had played with the amateurs in Canada^ These are all 
in my memory so connected with Dcvonshire-terrace, as 
friends or familiar acquaintance, that they claim this word 
before leaving it ; and visitors from America, I may remark, 
had always a grateful reception. Of the Bancrofts mention 
has been made, and w'itii them should be coupled the Abbot 
Lawrences, Prescott, Hillard, Geotge Curtis, and Felton’s 
brother. Felton himself did not visit England until the 
Tavistock-house time. In 1847 there was a delightful day 
with the Coldei^s and the Wilkses, relatives by marriage of 
Jeffrey; ip the following year, I think at ray rooms because 
of swne accident that closed Devonshire-terraoe that day 
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( 25 th of April), Dickens, Carlyle, and myself foregathered 

with the admirable Emerson ; and M. Van de Weyer will ^ 

probably remember a dinner where he took joyous part 
with Dickens in running down a phrase which the learned 
in books, Mr, Cogswell, on a mksion hero for the Aster 
library, had startled us by denouncing as an uncouth 
Scotch barbarism — open up. You found it constantly in 'Open up.’ 
Hume, he said, but hardly anywhere else ; and he defied 
us to find it more than once through the* whole of the 
volumes of Gibbon. Upon this, after brief wonder and 
doubt, we all thought it bc%t to take part in a general 
assault upon ope.n up, by invention of phrases on the same 
plan that should show it in e*xaggerated burlesque, and 
support Mr. Cogswell’s indictment. Then came a struggle 
who should carry the absurdity farthest ; and the victory 
remained with M. Van de Weyer until Dickens surpassed M. Van de 

WoYftr* * 

even him, and ‘ opened up ’ depths of almost frenzied ab- 
surdity that would have delighted the heai*t of Leigh Hunt, 

It will introduce the last and not least honoured name into 

0 

my list of his acquaintance and friends, if I mention his 
amusing little interruption one day to Professor Owen’s 
description of a telescope of huge dimensions built by an 
enterprising clergyman who had taken to the study of the 
stars ; and who was eager, said Owen, to see farther into Ambitioa 
heaven — he was going to say, than Lord Rosse ; if Dickens 
had not drily interposed, ' than his professional studies had 
‘ enabled him to penetrate.’ 

Some incidents that belong specially to the tWee yeaire 
that closeii his residence in the home thus a^ociabad witj^ 
not the least interesting part of his career, will farther, i 
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wliat d|w were his occupations and ways of life. In tho 
suinme^ of 1849 he came xip from Broadstairs to attend a 
Mansioii-houSe dinner, which the lord mayor of that day 
bad he^ moved by a laudable ambition to give to ‘litera- 

I 

‘ture «^d art,’ which he supposed would be adequately 
represented by the Royal Academy, the contributors to 
Punchy Dickens, and one or two newspaper men. On the 
whole the result was not cheering ; the worthy ^ chief 
magistrate, no dotibt quite undesignedly, expressing too 
much surprise at the unaccustomed faces around him to be 
altogether complimentary. Jn general (this was the tone) 
we arei: in the habit of having princes, dukes, ministers, 
and what not for our gu'ests, but what a delight, all the 
greater for being unusual, to see gentlemen like you ! 
In other words, what could possibly be pleasanter than 
for people satiated with greatness to get for a while by way 
of change into the butler’s pantry ? This in substance was 
Dickens’s account to me next day, and his reason for having 
been very careful in his ackno%vledgraent of the toast of 
‘ the Novelists.’ He was nettled not a little therefore by 
a jesting allusion to himself in the Daily Pfewa in connec- 
tion with the proceedings, and asked me to forward a. re- 
monstrance. Having a strong dislike to all such displays 
of sensitiveness, I suppressed the letter ; but it is perhaps 
worth printing now. Its date is Broadstairs, Wednesday 
llth of July 1849. ‘ I have no other interest in, or concern 

* with, a most facetious article on last Saturday’s dinner at 

* the Mansion-house, which appeared in your paper of yes- 
‘ terday, and found its way here to-day, than that it ims- 
‘ represents me in what I said on the occasion. If you 


ip 
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'should not think it at all damaging to tho wit of that 
' satire to state what I did say, I shall be much obliged to 
‘ you. It was this. . . That I considered the compliment of 
‘ a recognition of Litei-ature by the citizens of London the 
' more acceptable to us because it was unusual in that hall, 
‘ and likely to be an advantage and benefit to them in pro- 
‘ portion as it became in future less unusual. That, on 
‘ behalf of the novelists, I accepted the tribute as an ap- 
‘ propriato one j inasmuch as we had sometimes reason 
‘ to hope that our imaginaiy worlds afforded an occasional 
‘ refuge to men busily engage^d in tho toils of life, from 
‘ which they came forth none the vrorse to a renewal of 
‘ its strivings ; and certainly that the chief- magistrate of 
‘ the greatest city in the world might be fitly regarded as 
‘ the representative of that class of our readers.’ 

Of an incident towairds the close of the year, thopgh 
it had important practical restdts, brieL mention will here 

r 

suffice. We .saw the Mannings executed on the walls of 
Horsemongor-lane gaol ; and with the letter which Bickens 
wrote next day fo the Times descriptive of what we had 
witnessed on that memorable morning, there began an 
active agitation against public executions which never 
ceased until the salutary change was effected which has 
worked so well. Shortly after this he visited Eockingham- 
, castle, the seat of Mr. and Mrs. Watson, his Lausanne 
friends ; and I must preface by a word or two the amusing 
letter in which he told me of this visit. It was written 
in character, and the character was that of an American 
visitor to England. 

‘ I know him, Horatio; ; ’ and a very kindly honest man 
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he wis, whd *h«4 coiHfe w-’-^nglaDd aathorised to make 
enquiiry iato onr' gehend j agricultural couditioii, and wlia 
dischiirged'';hi^ itiission by -publishiug some reports ex- 
tremfly ji^ed^hle ^ his good sense and, ability, expressoti 
in a |)lain nervous English that reminded one of the rural 
writings of Cobbett. But in an evil hour he published also 
a series of private letters to friends written from tlie 
various residences- his introductions had opened to him ; 
and these were filled with revelations as to the interna] 
economy of English noblemen’s country houses, of a higbly 
startling description. As^or example, how, on arrival at 
a house your " name is announced, and your portmanteau 
‘ immediately taken into your chamber, which the servant 
‘ shows you, with every convenience.’ How ‘ you are asked 
' ly the servant at breakfast Avlmt you will have, or you 
‘ get up and help yourself.’ , How at dinner you don’t 
dash at the dishes, or contend for the ‘ fixings,’ but wait 
till ‘ bis portion is banded by sorvairts to every one.’ Ht>w 
ail the wines, fruit, glasses, candlesticks, lamps, and plate 
are ‘ taken care of ’ by butlers, who have ’under-butlers for 
their ‘ adjuncts ; ’ how ladies never wear ‘ white satin shoes 
‘or white gloves more than once;’ how dinner-napkins are 
‘ never loft upon the table, but either thi'own into your 
' chair or on the floor under the ta])le ; ’ how no end t)f pains 
are taken to ‘ empty slops ; ’ and above all what a natiouab 
propensity there is to brush a man’s clothes and polish his 
boots, whensoever and wheresoever the clothes and boots 
can be seized witdiout the man.* This was what Bxekens 
good*humouredly laughs at. ,* 

f M only UTerago s^cimen of the letters as-poWifllli^ : ‘I 
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' RockingLam Castle : Friday, ^ tkirtietk of November, 

‘ 1849. Picture to yourself, my dfear F, a large, old castle, 

‘ appi’oached by an ancient ,k^p,;pOrtfcU!U|lfe, &c, &c, filled 
‘■witb company, waited on by six-afid-twenty servants;. 
‘ the slops (and wine-glasses) continually being emptied ; 

‘ and my clothes (with myself in them) always being cAr- 
‘ ried off to all sorts of places ; and you will have a faint 
‘ iddh of the mansion in which I am ai present staying. I 
‘ should have written to you yesterday, but for having had 
‘ a very busy day. Among the guests is a Miss B, sister 
‘ of the Honourable Miss B (of Salem, Mass.), whom' we 
‘ once met at the house of our distinguished literary cOun- 
‘ tryman Colonel Landoi*. This lady is renowned as an 
‘ amateur actress, so last night we got up in the great hall 
‘some scenes from the School for Scandal; the scene 
‘ with the lunatic on the wall, from the Nicivolas Nicklehy 
‘ of Major-General the Hon. C. Dickens (Richmond, Va.) ; 

‘ some conjuring; and then finished off with countiy-dances; 

‘ of which we had two admirably good ones, quite new to 
‘ me, though really old. Getting the words, and making 
‘ the preparations, occupied (as you may believe) the 
‘ whole day ; and it was three o’clock before I got to bed. 

‘ It was an excellent entertainment, and we were aU un- 
‘ commonly meny. . . I had a very po|ite letter from our 

^forgot to say, if you leave your chamber twenty times a day, after nsing your 
‘ basin, you would find it clean, and the pitcher replenished on your return, and 

* that you cannot take your clothes off, but they are taken away, brushed, fold.^, 

* preSB€»i, and placed in the bureau ; and at the dressing-hour, before dinner, 

* you find your candles lighted, your clothes laid out, your shoes cleaned, and 

* everything arranged for use j . . . the dress-clothes brushed and folded in the 
\nicest manner, and cold water, and hot water, and clean napkins in the 

* greatest ab^mdance. * . Imagine an elegant chamber, fresh ^water in basins, 

* in goblets, in tubs, and sheets of the finest linen ! * 

yoL. n. 
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‘ enterprising countryman Major Bentley * (of Lexington, 
‘ Ky.), which I shall show you when I come home. We leave 
‘ here this aftdftioon, and I shall expect you according to 
‘ appointment, at a quarter past ten A.M. to-morrow. Of 
‘ all the country-houses and estates I have yet seen in Eng- 
‘ land, I think this is by far the best. Everything Undertaken 
‘eventuates in a most magnificent hospitality; and you 
‘ will bo pleased to hear that our celebrated fellow citizen 
‘ General Boxall (Pittsburg, Penn.) is engaged in handing 
‘down to posterity the face of the owner of the mansion 
‘ and of his youthful son and daughter. At a future time 
‘it will bo my duty to report on the turnips, mangel- 
‘ wurzel, ploughs, and live stock ; and for the present I 
‘ will only say that I regard it as a fortunate circumstance 
‘ for the neighbouring community that this patrimony 
‘ should have fallen to my, spirited and enlightened host. 

‘ Every one has profited by it, and the labouring people in 
‘ especial are thoroughly well cared-for and looked after. 
‘To see all the hou.sehold, headed by an enormously fat 
‘ housekeeper, occupying the back benches last night, laugh- 
‘ ing and applauding without any restraint ; and to see a 
‘ blushing .sleek-headed footman produce, for the watch- 
‘ trick, a silver watch of the most portentous dimensions, 

‘ amidst the rapturous delight of his brethren and sister- 
‘ hood ; was a veiy pleasant spectacle, even to a conscientious* 
‘ republican like yourself or me, who cannot but contem- 
‘ , plate the parent country with feelings of pride in our 
‘ own land, which (as was well observed by the Honor- 

* From this time to his death there was always friendly intercourse with 
his old publisher Mr, Bentley. 
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* able Elias Deeze, of Hertford, Conn.) is truly the land of Lohdok : 

‘ the free. Best remembrances from Columbia’s daughters. ; ^ 

‘ Ever thine, my dear F, — C. H.” Dickens,’ during the too Kocking- 
brief time this excellent friend was spared to him, often 
repeated his visits to Kockingham, always a surpassing en- 
joyment ; and in tlio winter of 1851 he accomplished there, 
with help of the country carpenter, ‘a very elegant little 
‘ theatre,’ of which he constituted himself manager, and had Later 

\ . . ’'Jsits. 

among his actors a brother of the lady I'eferred to in his 
letter, ‘a fery good comic actor, but loose in words;’ 
poor Augustus Stafford ‘ more than passable ; ’ and ‘ a son 
‘ of Vernon Smith’s, really a capital low comedian.’ It will 
be one more added to the many examples I have given of 
his untiring energy both in work and play, if I mention the 
fact that this theatre was opened at Rockingham for their 
first representation on Wednesday the 15th of January; Doing too 
that after the performance there was a country dance which 
lasted far into the morning ; and that on the next evening, 
after a railway j(yniey of more than 120 miles, he dined 
in London with the prime minister. Lord John Russell. 

A little earlier in that winter we had together taken 
his eldest son to Eton, and a little later he had a great 
sorrow. ‘Poor dear Jeffrey!’ he wrote to me on the Death of 
29th January, 1850. ‘I bought a Times at the station 
•yesterday morning, and was so stunned by the announce- 
‘ ment, that I felt it in that wounded part of me, almost 
‘directly; and the bad symptoms (modified) returned 
‘ within a few hours. 1 had a letter from him in extra- 
‘ ordinary good spirits within this week or two — ^he was 
‘better, he said, than he had been for a long time— - 

G G 2 ♦ 
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‘ and I sent him proof-sheets of the numher only last 
■ Wednesday. I say nothing of his wonderful abiUties and 
• great career, but he was a most affectionate and devoW 
‘friend to me; and though no man could wish to live 
‘and die more happily, so old in years and yet so young 
‘ in faculties and sympathies, I am very very eep } 

‘ crrieved for his loss.’ He was justly entitled to feel pnde 
in being able so to word his tribute of sorrowing affecUon 
Jeffrey had completed with consummate success, if ever 
man did, the work appointed him in this world ; and few, 
after a life of such aotivitfes, have left a memory so un- 
and pure. But other and sharper sorrows awaited 

Dickens. . 

The chief occupation of the past and present year, DavuL 

Copperjield, will have a chapter to itself, and in this may 
be touched but lightly. Once fairly in it, the story boro 
him irresistibly along ; certainly with less trouble to him- 
self in the composition, beyond that ardent sympathy with 
the creatures of the fancy which always made so absolutely 
real to him their sufferings or sorrows ; and he was prohah y 
never less harassed by interruptions or breaks in hismven- 
lion. His principal hesitation occurred in connection with 
the child-Wife Dora, who had become a great favourite as 
he went on; and it was shortly after her fate had been 
decided, in the early autumn of 1850,* but before she 


* T+ ntffv be OTOper to record the feet that he had made a short run to Pwis, 
with LdL rtthe end of June, of which sufficient farther 
Z. taken if I print the nTr^in the 

T A lOKfl HAfiPl Windsor, Rue de BiToli. mere nemg no luw 

Jnn^, I injiwii /in a ▼err sood aparianent) here. - The ,heat 

«r^d2rWghtfnl. I never felt anything like it itt Italy. Sleep is next 
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breathed , her last, that a third daughter was bom to him, 
to whom he gave his dying little heroine’s name. On these 
and other points, without forestalling what waits to be 
said of the composition of this fine story, a few illustrative 
words from his letters will propej-ly find a place here. 
‘ CopperfieU half done,’ he wrote of the second number on 
the (ith of June. ‘ I feel, thank God, quite confident in 
‘ the story. I have a move in it ready for this month ; 
‘ another for next ; and another for the next.’ ‘ I think it 
‘ is necc.ssary ’ (1 5th of November) ‘ to decide against the 
‘ special pleader. Your reasoi?iS quite suffice. I am not 
‘ sure but that the banking house might do. I will con- 
‘ sider it in a walk.’ ‘ Banking business impracticable ’ 
(17th of November) ‘ on account of the confinement : 
‘ which would stop the story, I foresee. I have taken, for 

‘ to except in tlie day, when the room is dark, and the patient 

* exhausted. We purpose leaving here on Saturday moniing and going to 

* liouen, wlience we shall proceed either to Havre or Dieppe, and so arrange 
‘ our proceedings as to be home, please God, on Tuesday evening. We ate 

* C^>»ng to some of the Httle theatres to-night, and on Wednesday to the Fran- 
‘ ^ais, for EacheFs last performance before she goes to’ London. There does 
^ not seem to be anything remarkable in jirogress, in the theatrical way. Nor 
‘ (fo I observe that out of doors the idace is much changed, except in respect 
‘ of the caiTiages which are cert^b^i^' numerous, I also think the Sunday 
‘ is even much more a day of business than it used to be. As we are going 
' into the countiy with Regnier to-morrow, I write this after letter time and 
' before going out to dine at the Trois Freres, that it may come to you by to- 
‘ morrow’s post. The twelve hours* journey here is astounding— marvellously 

d6ne, except in respect of the means of refreshment, which are absoluMy 
‘ none, Mac is very well (extremely loose as to his waistcoat, and otherwise 
careless in regard of buttons) and sends his love, De Fresne proposes a dinner 

* with all the notabilities of Paris present, but I won’t stand it I 1 really 
‘ have undergone so much fatigue work, that I am resolved not ev^ to 
' see him, but to please myself. I fihd, my ehild (as Horace Walpole 
^say), that T have written you nothing here, hut you will take the wiU for 

* the deed,* 
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